








Oo at the hotel in Crab 
Orchard, young marksmen 
from the surrounding country 
used to find a ready market for 
squirrels, if they were plump and 
tender. 


For “quality folk” from Louis- 
ville, down through the Cumber- 
land valley, and up beyond 
Cincinnati journeyed to that quiet 
little town, to “take the waters” of 
its famous limestone spring, and 
enjoy the old-fashioned southern 
eatables and drinkables of its pic- 
turesque hotel. 

Among the.gentry.who gath- 
ered there were naturally some 
excellent judges of Bourbon. And 
those critical gentlemen went 
away not only with pleasant mem- 
ories of luscious squirrel pie, or 
‘possum roasted with sweet ‘po- 
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tatoes, but also of a marvelously 
mellow local’ whiskey; named 
for the town where it was made. 


Gradually the reputation -of 
Crab Orchard Whiskey spread 
throughout :the Blue Grass 
country —as tales of its good- 
ness, or perhaps a jug for juleps, 


Made in old Kentucky 
Straight as a string 
Smooth and satisfying to taste 
Sold at a popular price 





| 
were carried home. But for al- 


most ‘sixty years, Crab Orchard 
remained-a local favorite. 


Then came the confused days 
after prohibition. People wanted 
something hard to find. They 
wanted a straight whiskey—made 
the good old-fashioned way — 
smooth and pleasing to taste— 
and they wanted a low price. 


And because that was exactly 
what Crab Orchard offered, it be- 
came America’s fastest-selling 
straight whiskey. Anywhere 
from Broadway to the Golden 
Gate, you'll find it the popular 
favorite today. 


This Emblem 
Protects You 
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Hunting and Fishing 
in March 


By R. A. OGLE 
Where-to-Go Editor 


At this season of the year sportsmen 
probably are more concerned with winter- 
feeding of game birds, legislation, remi- 
niscing, and tackle repairs than with the 
problem of “where to go” which later may 
become a question of considerable impor- 
tance. 

Nevertheless, if you are looking forward 
to a spring trout fishing trip now is the 
time to make your plans. A number of 
northern angling resorts begin advertising 
about this time and if you are fortunate 
enough to be able to make your north 
woods trip between ice-out and the begin- 
ning of the black fly season, you will be 
rewarded not only in the comfort you ex- 
perience but perhaps in heavier creels than 
might be the case after warmer weather 
sets in. 

New York State begins its trout fishing 
early in April and the New England states 
and other eastern states rapidly fall into 
line. From Maine northward, including of 
course Quebec, Ontario, and the Maritime 
Provinces, ice-out usually marks the be- 
ginning of the activities of the trout fishing 
clan. 

In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
black salmon fishing begins as soon as the 
ice leaves the rivers which may be before 
the end of April. What is a black salmon? 
It is a sea salmon which entered the river 
to spawn late in the preceding season and 
which did not return to the ocean in the 
fall but remained in the river where it 
wintered under the ice. Spring finds them 
ravenously hungry and they strike a con- 
ventional wet fly or streamer with the 
eagerness of a black bass or trout. Having 
spawned, they are known as “spent fish,” 
but the truth is that by the time the ice 

es out they are “mended” and wage vir- 
tually as vigorous a battle as does a fresh- 
run salmon. The fishing generally is best 
for about three or four weeks following 
ice-out. 

Moving westward, we find the trout fish- 
ng season opening early in April in IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, Oregon and Washington. 
May sees the season opening in Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Idaho. May also opens the 
season in California with the exception of 
golden trout which do not become legal 
game until July 1. 

It is said that “anticipation is better than 
realization.” This probably is true to a 
large degree in the outdoor field. As a 
matter of fact, the angler actually spends 
much of his time during the winter months 
reminiscing over the past season’s sport 
nd anticipating what the next season may 
have in store. Surely he has lost nothing 


so doing, and with sufficient imagination 
may have gained much. And if his pres- 

ent anticipations lead to a successful trip 
xt spring, he may consider the time well 
ent. 
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Moosehead Lake 


L. L., N.Y.:—There are literally hun- 
dreds of bodies of water in Maine which 
yield landlocked salmon, lake trout 
(togue) and squaretail or red spot trout 
¢our regular brook trout) to a greater or 
less degree, which also applies to accessi- 
bility to same. 

I would recommend that you fish 
Moosehead Lake as offering your best 
bet to obtain the fishing you desire. You 
can go to Greenville at the foot of the 
lake, fish from there, or take a steamer 
to Deer Island or Sugar Island about half 
way up the lake, or you could drive direct 
to Jackman, then to Rockwood at the 
north end of the lake. 

Most of the sportsmen who go to 
Moosehead fish by trolling, but if one 
wants fly fishing he may use that method 
as well. It is my belief from personal 
experience that there are more fish in 
Moosehead Lake than any other. 





The early fishing in May and June is 
always the best as the fish are in the 
shallower water and up the river at that 
time. As the season advances they 
into deeper water, but do come to the 
surface and are taken near the top in 
September. You do not catch any coarse 
fish as perch, pickerel, bullheads or bass; 
they are not in the lake. When you have 
a strike it is either a salmon, togue or 
red spot and you have the opportunity to 
get fast to some mighty fine fish of the 
three species, as they are there.—Al/bert T. 
Sisson 


PO 


Wakulla County, Fla. 


E. M. B., Fla.:—The best goose and duck 
hunting in the state is in Wakulla County, 
as it is the central grounds for geese and 
ducks. Panacea, thirty-five miles south of 
Tallahassee, is my preference; St. Marks, 
twenty-one miles south of Tallahassee and 
Wakulla Beach, is the next best place. You 
can go west to Carrabelle and Apalachi- 
cola, and east as far down as Taylor 
County. 

Not knowing these bays and creeks, I 
would suggest you secure a guide. If you 
care to bring your camping outfit you may, 
and then secure the guide and boat. Let 
me also suggest that you bring an outboard 
motor, if possible, as the creeks, bays, and 
islands are from one mile to ten miles away 
from any of the camping places. You can 
spend ten days down here very reasonably, 
and I assure you that you will kill some 
geese and ducks. 

There are plenty of geese around St. 
Marks, but we have a private reserve cov- 
ering several thousand acres, and the Fed- 
eral Government has a large reserve cov- 
ering 15,000 or 20,000 acres of land.— 
J. C. Pigott, Jr. 











2500 lakes and ponds... 
5000 streams... and 
millions of fish in Maine! 


THERE’S plenty of room to flick a 
fly, and plenty of fish to take it— 
in Maine! Every year, Maine aids 
Nature with millions of new fish! 
You’ll find every variety—bass, 
trout, togue, perch, pickerel. Plenty 
of willing, efficient guides. Sen- 
sible, helpful information at hun- 
dreds of sporting goods stores. 
Camps wherever you go. And don’t 
overlook the coast with its true 
giant tuna, cod, haddock, and blue- 
fish. Write for full information. 


MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 

281 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Please send me—free—a copy 

of the Official Maine Fishing 

Pamphlet. 


















Have the 
“bishingest” 
time Gf your 

tife is 


Maine ! 
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When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 


TEXAS FISHING 


Tarpon, kingfish, jackfish, mackerel, 
and smaller salt water fish. 
Write or Wire 
TarponInn 


“In the Heart of the Tarpon Waters” 
PORT ARANSAS TEXAS 











Mountain Dude Ranch 


Situated in a natural Primitive Area, 8,000 feet above 
sea level, in the Santa Fe National Forest. Wild 
game; mountain streams and lakes; 13,000 foot peaks; 
pine trees by the million. Rustic lodge or log cabins. 
An ideal retreat to enjoy all outdoor sports in NEW 
MEXICO, the heart of the Historic, Scenic, Romantic 
old Southwest. Literature gladly sent on request, 


- RANCH 
“eet BAM OCIADA. N. MEXICO 
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WE HAVE ADDED 


SKEET 


and TRAP SHOOTING 


to the many attractions which have made 
the Belleview Biltmore a favorite winter 
meeting place for sportsmen and sports- 
women from far and wide. 

When you plan your winter vacation, count 
on coming here prepared for some fine 
events. Write for rates and reservations. 


The BELLEVIEW 
BILTMORE 


BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 


Frank W. Regan, Mg. Dir. 


FISHERMEN S LODGE 


CAPTIVA, CAPTIVA ISLAND, FLORIDA 
It is here that noted sportsmen, with their families, 
come from all portions of the world and congregate each 





wipter to capture the Silver King—the tarpon, gamiest 
of fish—the giant sea bass, the devil fish, the sawfish, 
kinzfish, angel fish, mackerel, grouper, sea trout, mullet, 





eavalla, sheepshead, pompano, snapper, red and blue fish | 
and many other varietles, | 
For Information Write Alex D. Holman, Captiva. Fla. | 





Hunt wild hog, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. Want it? Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BS-3, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














SL 


HU NT rais spring and Fall 
» OLD MEXICO 


A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion, 
tiger, deer e, turkey, wolf, coy- 
ote, fox, geese, duck, quail. Trout and 
bass fishing. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for full informa- 
tion and illustrated folder. 


JARVIS & BEECROFTS 


Outfitters and Guides 
_Hotel Paso del Norte El Paso, Texas 


PRACTICAL HOME TANNING 
AND FUR DRESSING 25c¢ 
By Maurice H. Decker 
Camping Editor of OUTDOOR LIFE 
Pub. 1934, 50 pages, illustrated. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
38! Fourth Ave., New York City 


SHOOT ’EM IN ALASKA. 


Fall expeditions for moose, caribou, moun- 
tain sheep, black, brown and grizzly bears in 
the Interior of Alaska. Write or wire for 


your catalog to 
ASSN. 
ALASKA 







antelo; 











ALASKA RANGE GUIDES 
FAIRBANKS 


-» ALASKA -- 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear on Kodiak 
Island during May or June. Shots guaranteed. 
Also: Fall 20 days packtrain trip White River Coun- 
try—sheep, grizzly, caribou, moose. ime:—month 
from Seattle. Expeditions anywhere in Interior Alaska. 
10th year in operation. For particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable address: AGTA Anchorage, Alaska 








Box L 











Montana Bear 


H. M. A., Ill—There are a great many 
bear above Livingston, for they drift out 
of Yellowstone Park to all surrounding 
country—grizzlies, blacks 


LETS SEE, WHAT HAPPENED 
HERE TO MY COUSIN LAST YEAR? 





You and your party should have very 
little difficulty in bagging one, but you 
would need a guide for success. I should 
think the best time would be between 
April 15 to June 1. 

As to rifles, I use a .30-30 Winchester 
and 180 grain bullet, but a .30-36 and 220 
grain bullet, or any like caliber, are all 
suitable. 

Fishing in Montana is closed in nearly 
all streams and lakes, until the twenty- 
first of May. Many varieties are found 
—rainbow, loch-Leven, Dolly Varden 
and some Eastern-brook, also a great 
many whitefish—J. H. Keenan, 








IMPORTANT! 


Hundreds of readers write to the 
Where-to-Go Department every month 
asking about places to hunt and fish. 
Because of the tremendous amount of 
detail in forwarding to them the 
names of staff correspondents fa- 
miliar with the best hunting and fish- 
ing districts, information will be 
available much sooner if readers writ- 
ing to us will state briefly what kind 
of a trip they want to take, and en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. If possible, please typewrite 
on your business letterhead. 
R. A. OGLE 


Where-to-Go Editor OUTDOOR LIFE, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Central Florida 
W. A, P., Pa.:—You will find good fish- 


ing in Florida in almost all parts of the 
state—some better than others of course. 
You did not state in your inquiry what 
kind of fishing, fresh or salt-water, you 
wanted to do; so I shall endeavor to give 
you some general information about both. 


and browns. | 





You will find extremely good bass fish- | 
ing near Leesburg, Apopka, and Ocala. | 


These cities are all in central Florida 
counties. More fishing is done around 
Leesburg and Apopka, but I think you 
will get equally good results in the wa- 
ters around Ocala. However, the lakes 
are farther from town if you choose 
Ocala as a stopping place. 

The Ocklawaha River, about 9 miles 
from Ocala, is sometimes good fishing, 
but at others is no good at all. The 
Withlacoochee River, 18 miles from 
Ocala, is much better all-round fishing. 
Most of the good lake fishing in the 
vicinity of Ocala is about 18 miles from 
town, in the eastern part of Marion 
county. Lake Bryant, Lake Eton, Deer 
Lake, and Zay’s Prairie are all good for 
bass and plenty of panfish, perch, bream, 
etc. 

More has been done by Leesburg than 
by Ocala in attracting anglers to the 
city, and you will find fishing accommo- 
dations such as guides and boats better 
there. I don’t think the fishing is better; 
although the adjacent lakes, Griffin and 





Harris, and the headwaters of the Ockla- | 
waha River nearby offer some of the best | 


fishing in the state. 

Lake Apopka, although heavily fished, 
is always good for a big one if a fellow 
sticks around. Many prize-winning fish 
are taken from this lake, and you will 


| 


| BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Rug Bargains! 


Robes, Novelties, Trophies! 


Best opportunity in years to secure rich, 
rare oyal Indian Tiger, Polar Bear, 
Brown Bear, Leopard and Fur Rugs of 
every kind—besides GAMEHEADS from 
every land, and novelties—EVERY THING 
you meed to add a touch of beauty to 
ome, den or office. bargains— 
offered at the lowest prices in history! 










Write for NEW PRICE 
LIST of BARGAINS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo 














Anderson & Ennis Outfitters & Guides 


TRIPLE DIAMOND OUTFITTERS 


Obed, Alberta, Canada 





Game: Caribou, moose, deer, Rock 
Mtn. goat, elk, Rocky Mtn. sheep, 
and bear in season. 

Cabins: For fishing and hunting 
parties. 

Trips: Packhorse trips to any part 


ot the Canadian Rockies. Canoe 
trips on Athabaska River. 

Rates: Further information sent on 
request. 


Your Satisfaction —Our Success 











NEW GAME FIELDS IN THE ROCKIES 


If you are a fair mountain hiker and a good shot, 
take a trip with us into the 
Peace River District of British Columbia, 
and we will guarantee to get you within easy rif 
shot of big rams, goats, grizzly, caribou, moose, bla 





bear and deer. Experienced trophy hunting gui 
Full equipped camp and pack outfit. For informat 
write 

GIBSON & GOLATA 
Box 56, Dawson Creek, 8B. C., Canada 











WALTERS BROTHERS 


Canada's famous big game guides, 
are booking spring and fall hunts 
now. Grizzly, black and brown bear, 
moose, caribou, deer and goat. 


R. 1. WALTERS, 150 Mile House, 8. C., CANADA 


MR. BIG GAME HUNTER 


Let me take you with Saddle & Pack outfit into a r 
he-man hunting country, where you are absolut 








assured of obtaining a limit bag on Moose, Carit 
Big Horn, Goat, Deer & Grizzly in a 30 to 35 day 
trip. Summer Camp at Mount Robson, B.C. (reser 
vations only). Fishing & Trail trips to all part 
Mount Robson & Jasper National Parks. 
| Guide GEO. M. DENISON Outfitt 


| P. 0. Red Pass, B. C., Canada 





PROPHET and TOAD RIVER COUNTRY 
Best of summer fishing; 
tory. Excellent black sheep and grizzly countr 
Spring bear season closes June 30. Fall hunting 
season for sheep, goat, bear, caribou, moose a! 
deer opens Sept. 1. Experienced guides, good hors« 

K. F. MeCUSKER 


Until April |—Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 
After April i—Fort St. John, B.C. Canada 


exploring in virgin terr 





BEILHART’S LOG CABINS 


PATTON, LAKE 


22 miles north of Bruce Mines, amid virgin for¢ 
Beautiful location on a chain of lakes. Excellent ba 
ing beach. Good fishing for lake and brook t 

smallmouth bass and pike. Boats on all lakes. Gt 

and motors available. Furnished cabins. Meals. W 
or wire 


WILFRED BEILHART, Bruce Mines, Ont, Canada 














Hunt and Fish on Your Own Land 


3uy a 30 acre tract of land with water 
frontage in French Canada. $10.00 
acre. Good motor highway to propert 
We build your log cabin for $100. Write 
for my bargain lists. 

W.S. Neilan, Rawdon, Quebec, Canada 
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nd satisfactory accommodations there, 
Cedar Keys, Crystal River, and 
Jankeetown offer good salt-water fishing 
ijacent to Central Florida on the Gult 
Mexico. Launches may be chartered 
very reasonably to fish for red sea bass, 
srouper, king mackerel, and sea trout.— 
fie rbert McN eal 


New Brunswick 


|. M., N.Y.:—Ovrtpoor Lire has sent me 
vour letter of inquiry in regard to trout 
nd salmon in New Brunswick. You did 
ot specify whether you wish to fish for 
salmon which are found only in rivers, 
or so-called landlocked salmon or ouana- 
niche. There is some rentable water on 
the Restigouche and other New Brunswick 
salmon rivers. These rivers are frequented 
by sea trout, but they hardly enter them as 
early as June 20. To learn of these fish- 
ngs it would be necessary to write the 
Bureau of Fisheries in Fredericton. 

I am more familiar with lakes and 
streams in southern New Brunswick, where 
I have been going for many years. There 
are two good-sized lakes connecting Sebed- 
nic and Palfrey. There are a number of 
small lakes, La Coote, Bolton, Musquash, 
etc., which contain trout. There is a good 
salmon pool for landlocked salmon at the 
head of Palfrey, though these salmon fre- 
quent the pool later in the summer as 
arule. I raised fourteen and killed eight 
in about an hour’s fishing late last summer. 
The principal fishing around these lakes 
is for bass, which is much better than for 
trout and salmon.—Dr. Elwood Worcester. 


Two Fine Lakes 


E. P. S., Ohio:—Wanting a place to catch 
just the varieties of fish you name, (north- 
ern pike and bluegills) I studied many 
lakes and streams in both Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Two years ago I started out 
on a tour of inspection and tried many 
places, and finally located a lake that met 
the requirements to the letter. 

Perhaps while in the ottertail country 
you heard much of Gull Lake, near Brain- 
erd. Adjoining Gull Lake is Wilson Lake, 
which is not considered so good, but in 
reality is about the best place I have ever 
fished in either state. While the natives will 
recommend Gull Lake and tell you that 
Wilson does not amount to much, I caught 
more fish in Wilson in ten days than doz- 
ens of fishermen took from Gull during the 
same period of time. The lake abounds 
with perch, bass, crappie, giant sunfish, 
northern pike, wall-eyed and, last but not 
least, large bullheads. 

In Wisconsin I can recommend Shaw- 
ano Lake about sixty miles northwest of 
Green Bay. Here you will find plenty of 
big pike and crappie, some bass, but no 
bullheads. It is right at the edge of an 
Indian reservation and close to the famous 
Little Bear River. It requires an extra 
license to fish on the reservation but there 
are some beautiful spots there which might 
interest you. In Shawano Lake, best re- 
sults are secured fishing around the weed 
beds. Each time that I have fished this 





lake, I have been successful in securing 
great number of large pike. I always 
enjoyed myself here as the expense is very 
many places cost so much it takes 
joy away from the vacation, but that 
nnot be said of either place mentioned 
this letter—Harvey L. Shawver. 
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THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 


FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 





A Complete Mastery oj 
MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathematics Train- 
ing. Mathematics is the foundation of all mechanical and scientific work, and of 
all business or industry based on science. Without this essential knowledge even 
the most capable man is left behind while others forge ahead to better jobs, bigger 
contracts, more money. You need mathematics to solve technical problems and to 
improve, speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 


Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, 


men the fundamentals of this important subject. 





inexpensive and time-saving 


method. A very simple and extremely interesting course in book form has been 
prepared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetime to teaching practical 


MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 





By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
These books start right from the beginning with 
a review of arithmetic that gives you all special 
short-cuts and trick methods that save countless 
hours of your time. Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you how simple it 
is when an expert explains it for you. In no 
time at all you will be tackling with ease the 

most difficult questions on this subject. 





An Expert’s 
Simplified Methods 


of these books, has had 
many years’ experience in 








D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Mr. Thompson, the author 250 Fourth Ave., New York | 


A Complete Course 
and yy Library 
in 


Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Calculus 


1598 Pages 
Illustrated 





Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 
in 5 volumes. Within 10 days I will either return 


a — | the books or send you $2.95 as first payment and | 
method and problem in the 2.00 per month for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% dis- 
clearest, simplest way. He | count for cash). (O.L. 3-85) | 
gets right down to the -L. 
kind of information that ~ 
you need in your daily ame supeannccoccesedoneveséenebensenesenosensionebeaesiesepebnebennes 
work, 
x d N M | BGGPOBB -02000000000c0rcrcrsrccccrecrccensssosecscssoscnssecsscesessnssoscesacoses | 
n > 0 oney | Clty and Btate.......00cccccccccccccccccccccscscorssceesscesseosocsccseseosases | 
Mail This Coupon for 
2 nn | 
od Address...... ; sacssnueenininstsassinniatiie 
— i 








MUSKIES—BASS—SALMON TROUT 
WALL-EYE AND NORTHERN PIKE 
GREEN’S CAMPS—NESTOR’S FALLS 
“Where Lake of the Woods Begins”’ 





A complete set of rustic camps in the wilderness, with the 
best of accommodations, equipment and guides that take 


ORE PRIZ 
USKIES! 


WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 





care of you in every way. Wilderness canoe and cruising 
trips arranged for. Write or wire. Folder upon request. 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., CAN. resort in the world. 








More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert’s Camps than any other 


This statement proved by “Field & 


° Stream” Prize Contest held over a period 
LAKELAND LODG Wahnapitae of 22 years. The World’s Record Musky 
Lake was caught in the 


Sudb District—Northern Ontari 
Good Ph “4 tog nw hog Toronto LAKE OF THE woopDs 


by railway. First-class accommodations at Lodge. Ou- | which is famous for the best fishing—Musky, Bass, 
fitting for camping trips. Idea] canoe routes and excellent | Trout, Pike. Excellent Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck 
fishing in countless lakes and streams through virgin for- | hunting. Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 
ests. Black bass, muskie, salmon and gray trout, pickerel and large modern Houseboat for charter. Canoe 
and northern pike. trips outfitted. 


ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- Ez. D. CALVERT, Rainy River, Ontario 


keeping. For information write 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 














of lakes and streams, the ad- 

venture of camps and the com- 
fort of modern hotels and lakeside 
cottages. 

In this state with the longest 
shoreline, with 5,000 inland lakes, with innumer- 
able streams and rivers, with 53 state parks, with 
12 state forests and thousands of acres of Na- 
tional Forest, you can have any kind of vacation 
you choose. 

Motor trails and highways of wonder lead to 
and through Michigan forests and Recreational 
areas. “A good road to everywhere and every- 
where a good road.” 

Wild life and fishing. Secure a summer home. 
Now is an opportune time. 


Ce to Michigan, to the sport 














‘’Tis mever far from anywhere in 
Michigan to a fishing lake or stream.” 











Write for Literature TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


and State Map 








Box 61, 
Bay City, Mich, 


























bf. DONALD STILLMAN, 
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Elk come through the winter better if they can find forage for themselves, than if they are fed 


Growing Elk Herds Need Land 


ELLOWSTONE National 

Park long has been the big 

elk-breeding reservoir for 
the surrounding country. In former years, 
hundreds of elk were shipped from the 
northern Yellowstone herd for stocking 
purposes, but the demand has subsided. 

Artificial feeding has been conducted in 
Yellowstone since 1895 to save the game 
from starvation. Since 1919 the production 
of hay crops and the purchase of feed has 
cost $397,000, according to the American 
Game Association. 

“In spite of this expenditure, the prob- 
lem has not yet been solved,” says Arno 
B. Cammerer, director of National Parks. 
“Elk which are fed come through the win- 
ter in poorer condition than those which 
are able to find adequate forage for them- 
Concentration of game animals at 
the feeding grounds has resulted in the 
spread of disease and parasites and has 
subjected such animals as antelope, deer 
and mountain sheep to the ravages of pred- 
atory animals. Artificial feeding is more 
costly than the procurement of necessary 
winter range, which is the only permanent 
solution of the problem.” 

Lands for winter ranges north of Yel- 
lowstone have been bought on a fifty-fifty 
basis, the government paying half the cost 
and philanthropists the other half. But 
something like $100,000 of Federal funds 
remain untouched. Purchases are at a 
standstill. 

Persistent effort to secure a larger annual 
kill of elk north of Yellowstone Park has 
failed, the annual toll in recent years being 


selves. 
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only from 200 to 700 elk. The northern 
herd now numbers about 13,000 animals, 
with an annual increase of about 2,000. 


The elk-feeding grounds within the park 
as well as those authorized for purchase 
are badly overgrazed, and other less abun- 
dant game animals are suffering. To relieve 
this pressure the Park Service was com- 
pelled to resort to official killing this win- 
ter in an effort to reduce the elk herds by 
about 3,000 animals. The meat was dis- 
tributed to the Indians and relief organiza- 
tions in near-by states —Donald Stillman. 


Hatchery Extended 


NE of the most ambitious conservation 

projects so far undertaken with Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps labor now is under 
way at the New Jersey State Fish Hatch- 
ery at Hackettstown. 

In October, 1933, the New Jersey Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners, 
were successful in having established at 
Hackettstown, CCC Camp No. 62. The 
camp was organized by and is under the 
command of Lt. O. J. Gullickson, U.S.N., 
and has an enrollment of 200 young men in 
charge of a camp superintendent and eight 
foremen. The entire property of the 
State’s new auxiliary hatchery was re-sur- 
veyed and cross-sectioned so that new ponds 
and new water supply could be hooked up 
properly. 

Fight new bass-rearing ponds will be 
added to the main hatchery and ten new 
bass ponds and ten new trout ponds will 
be excavated at the auxiliary hatchery now 


under construction. It is noped the work 
will be completed by April 1 of this year 
and that the results will be not only in- 
creased production but increased size oi 
fish distributed in the waters of the State. 

It is estimated that the new ponds 
will increase the output of bass and other 
pond fish 50 percent, and of trout, 25 per- 
cent. The State’s total output of fish 
all species for the fiscal year July 1, 1933 
to June 30, 1934, was 113,762,756, of which 
518,924 were trout over 6 in., 197,775 trout 
under 6 in. 236,785 bass fingerlings, th 
rest being perch, sunfish and other pond- 
fish fingerlings. 

The work at the hatchery is being don 
with no cost to the Fish and Game Com- 
mission for labor and equipment used. The 
Army furnished all clothing, boots and 
housing, and the CCC furnished all tools, 
wheeling planks and dynamite. The Com- 
mission also has a group of CCC members 
working on some of its public shooting 
grounds.—D. S. 


Brown vs. Brook Trout 


AS interesting problem is propounded b 
C.V.K. of Boston. “We have on th 
grounds of our country club,” he writes, 
“two miles of stream inhabited exclusivel) 
by brook trout. The stream is a typical 
small mountain stream, at an elevation o! 
almost 2,000 feet. Foaming rapids alter- 
nate with still, deep pools. The water is 
crystal clear and cold. 

“The stream is in virtually virgin condi 
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tion. It flows through a deep valley which 
is heavily wooded with pine, spruce, hem- 

k and deciduous growth. Brook trout 
successfully propagate in this stream and 
they are plentiful, but never grow to a size 
<ceeding 10 in. 

“Now the point we are considering is: 
Would we do better if we stocked the 
stream with brown trout?” 

From C. V. K.’s description of his 
stream, I doubt whether the introduction 
of brown trout should be attempted. In 
fact, I am inclined to advise strongly 
cainst it. The fact that brook trout suc- 
cessfully propagate in the stream proves it 
natural brook-trout water, while the fact 
that the fish do not grow to a large size in- 
dicates a lack of food for the fish. 

Both brook trout and brown trout are 
cannibalistic in the adult stage and it is 
just as possible for a 9-in. adult brookie to 
feed upon smaller trout as it is for a 3-lb. 
adult. But in the former case this can- 
nibalism occurs too late in life to increase 
materially the size of the trout. 

Edward R. Hewitt once made some in- 
teresting experiments with small adult 
brook trout. In a particular stream, the 
fish never exceeded 5 in. in length. But 
they were adult trout and no amount of 
forced feeding increased their size. Hewitt 
took some small fingerlings from the same 
waters and fed them artificially. In a 
comparatively short time he produced trout 
weighing from 1% to 2 Ibs., proving that 
the 5-in. native ‘fish were not a stunted 
species. 

Brown trout turn cannibalistic at an 
earlier age than do brook trout and the 
ultimate result of planting brown trout 
in a stream such as described by C. V. K 
probably would be the ultimate destruction 
of the brook trout.—D. S. 


CONSERVATION 
Lluerced> 


For a number of years I have been 
ttempting to introduce ring-neck pheasants on 
my country place. I have reared the birds from 
eges purchased at a local game farm, and have 
fed them throughout the summer. Each fall 
they wander off into the woods (which, of course, 
is _what is desired) but after this the birds 

ply do not stay put. After five years of 
th s I still have no birds on or near my property, 
which is located in a heavily wooded vyalley 
r" ugh which flows a small trout stream. Am 


Question: 


wasting my time with pheasants? The sur- 
inding woods contain plenty of ruffed grouse. 
cB ag 
Answer: You do not adequately describe your 
perty, but I judge you are pretty well up the 
ey and probably at some elevation. If this 
so and the country really heavily wooded, I 
ibt that you will succeed in holding your 
birds if there is lower and more open country 
vailable. While pheasants may take refuge 
during the gunring season on land such as I 
imagine yours to be, the very nature of their 
feeding habits makes them more inclined to favor 
the open fields and farm lands. 


Wants Partridge 


Question: I am interested in securing a few 
r of chukar partridge and would appreciate it 
you will advise me where these may be ob- 
tained. —M. Wisc. 
Answer: If M. T. will send his full name 
address, this department will be pleased to 
advise him of a few game farms where chukar 
Partridge may be purchased. 


Frog Raising 
Question: Is there any U.S. Bureau from 
which I could obtain information regarding the 
raising and care of buHfrogs for eating pur- 
poses?—J, §., Tenn. 
Answer: Write the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries 
at Washington, D.C., for a copy of “Frog Cul- 


ture and the Frog Industry.” This booklet will | 


supply ~you with. complete information. 
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Foss Is the 
Secret 













39 YEARS Successful 
Planting experience 
for leading Clubs and Game 
Commissions is your best guar- 
antee that TERRELL can make your place 
really attract more ducks, fish and game. 


TERRELL'S PLANTS GROW! 99 Kinds— 
Water Plants, Berry-bearing Shrubs. Wild 
Grains, etc., that Government investigations 
— are really preferred by aquatic and upland \\ 

ame. Have extra fine lot of GIANT WILD 
Rice SEED. Plant NOW—Results next fall. 
EXPERIENCE has taught us many Secrets of in- 

suring Planting Success. Describe your place 
and get Terrell’s planting recommendations, booklet 
and bargain list before planting. Write 


’ 7 s 
TERRELL’S Ssyapne OSHKOSH, Wis, 201 E. 42nd St. 


We examine, plan and plant properties, if desired. 





pst theWi Ducks Game Breeding 


and Management 


Learn how to raise and manage 
game birds—where to buy eggs 
and stock—news of this field and 
legislation affecting it—through 
Game Breeder & Sportsman— 
published monthly—price $2.00 a year. 
FRE For a limited time we offer with each 

subscription six illustrated books: 
Quail Rearing Manual; Pheasant Breeding Man- 
ual; More Game Birds by Controlling Their 
Natural Enemies; Game Birds—How to Make 
Them Pay on Your Farm; Water Areas—How to 
Create and Maintain Them; and Waterfowl Food 
Plants. Send $2.00 today at our risk and recelve 
these six books and Game Breeder & Sportsman 
for 1 year. 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
New York, N. Y. 









Plant their Natural Foods. 


PLANT 





| ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


Provide cover. 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game 
or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated 
book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, 
describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and literature. 








You can bring and hold thousands where 
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Pioneers in D 








Insure Better Shooting 
planting our proven DUCK, PHEASANT, 
and other game attractions. Our 









Tribe p' 
estions and illustrated peak 
Best foods-I lowest prices! 
COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIR 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
71¢c3 Oshkosh, Wis. 


SQUAB LIBRARY FREE 
$25 A WEEK FOR YOU 


and work 12 hours a week. Great plan (illus- 
trated) to breed PR Royal squabs. Ask for 
new free Library 4, send 3-ct. stamp for 
mailing. Get details, learn what, why, 
how, where, 1935 facts. Plymouth Rock 
SquabCo. 429H.St.,Melrose, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


ALSO Pur veu mS yeuew wITn “San. 
KETS EVERYW RE. Large iilustrated 
book and ie also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin show 
ing names of buyers in various 
parts of America who continuously 
buy all rabbits offered them. All 
for 10 cents. Address 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 


BIRDS OF AMERICA 


By FRANK G. ASHBROOK. Illustrated in color. 
Set of 3 books, 50c. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 Fourth Ave., New v York | City 


Pheasant Eggs—Day Old Chicks 




































Ringnecks 15 eggs......... $2.25—100, $i. 50—1000, $120. 

Ringneck chicks. ..............0-.-e-00 100, $22.00—500, $1 0 
Mutants, 15 eggs eoesses $77 75—100, $16.00 
Mutant chicks : 100, $27.00—500, $125.00 
Golden eggs, Doz... $5 Lady Amburst, Doz. $8 


Silver eggs, Doz. $5 Pure Japanese, Doz..... $6 
Bob White, California Valley Quail Eggs. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Terms 50% with order, Bal. C.O.D. 
HUGH BAGBEY, R. No. 3, Box 83, Little Rock, Ark. 








G PROFITS IN “NUFOND GIANTS” 





Bullfrogs sell $1.00- 


Breeder lays 10,000 eggs each year. 
Backyard pond 


$3.00 dozen. No experience necessary. 

starts you. Raised in any climate. 

Fortune in Froes’’ explains sroeins. 

AMERICAN NING COMP 
“Originators of CANNED Frog Legs 


Write today! 
AN 


Ask about services of expert yy examine, out and plant large en 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 










109 Main Street, New City, N.Y. | 


Our FREE book “A | 
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JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST vee Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer 
satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
= ae 














ware QUAIL 
Ringneck & Melanistic Mutant Pheasants 


Big healthy birds guaranteed in every particular. 
Just the kind you will want for restocking or breed- 
ing. Prices cheerfully furnished. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Del. 





e DEER WANTED e 


Wanted immediately the following species:— 
European Red, Red Fallow, Indian Black Buck 
Antelope. Write at once stating what you have 


and prices. 
R. H. FRIEDRICH, 


Box 1079, San Antonio, Texas 











Modern Shotguns 
and Loads 


By 
Major Chas. Askins 


Pub. 1929, 416 p., illus. 
8Y4x55%x1% in. Price, 
« $4.00 Postpaid. 


A book covering the construction and 
possibilities of American shotguns; 
their ammunition, and their use in the 
hunting field. Two parts—Part 1, The 
Modern Shotgun, Shotshells and Bal- 
listics; Part 2, Wing-Shooting. Ameri- 
can shotguns are described—double, 








single, automatic and pump, their 
models, makes and mechanism. Capt. 
Askins is a practical shooter, not a 


theorist, and is a most entertaining 
writer. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Dept. 180-C New Ort , La. 
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FOOD 
AT LAST 


FTER nuzzling deep snow off bushes and straining 

to reach the high boughs of evergreen trees, this 

deer comes upon a never-ending supply of corn in 
a new deer feeder. A veteran hunter designed the 
feeder at the instance of OUTDOOR LIFE and gives 


directions for building it in an article on page 33 
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By ALLEN PARSONS 


SILVERY fish leaped into the air on the 
end of a taut line, and fell back into the 
water with a resounding splash. 

“I say—a rainbow! An old friend of 
mine,” remarked the fisherman I had just over- 
taken on the Esopus. His looks and his accent 
were both English. His gear was English, too 
—his rod at least ten feet long with a spear in its 
butt. 

“Where have you met him before?” I asked, 
scenting a story. “Blagdon, in England,” he an- 
swered, after he had netted his fish. “Your rain- 
bow has done rather well there, you know. Gets © 
quite large and takes the fly. Sporty fish! But he 
hasn’t taken to our streams at all.” 

The Englishman knew little of the various exper- 
iments in the acclimatization of our trout abroad, » 
but his chance remark interested me. We have bor- 





Yearling trout bein 
liberated in England. 
The map at left shows 
some spots in which 
American trout thrive 


rowed the European brown trout and 
made him our own. It is giving us 
good fishing in many waters. 

American anglers, however, consider 
the brook trout and the rainbow the two 
finest trouts in the world. Have they 
gone abroad? If so, how have they 
done? What do foreign anglers think 
of them? 

My curiosity was aroused and I pro- 
posed to find out. With the exception 
of several old bulletins of the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, I could find noth- 
ing in print. So I began correspond- 
ence with Commissioner Henry O’Mal- 
ley, and other men in England, France, 
and Germany, and so set myself upon a 


mr cntina 


e If you think that the American trout is the noblest game fish of all, you'll % 
get a kick out of this article on what the rest of the world thinks of it 
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AUSTRALIA 


Angling for trout on the Snowy 
River in South Australia. The 
rainbow has flourished here 


faintly marked trail that eventually led 
from one end of the world to the other. 


The brook trout was planted in Eng- 
lish waters prior to 1880, and in 1886 
one was taken that weighed nine and 
one-quarter pounds. Sut though the 
brook trout was rather widely stocked, 
it did not persist. The reason does not 
appear. It was the opinion of those 
concerned in these plantings that the 
fish ran out of the streams to deeper 
water, perhaps to the sea. 

Sir Edward Grey was one of the 
experimenters. He put seventy-five 
two-year-old brook trout into water 
which he controlled—a pond with a 
stream outlet—and screened the outlet 
with a wire trap. After the first flood 
he took thirty-nine brook trout out of 
this trap, indicating that the fish had 
made a determined effort to go down 
stream. Loch Levens, with which the 
pond was also stocked, were not found 
in the trap. Only seven of the seventy- 
five were eventually caught. One year 
and eight months after the brook trout 
had been planted they had completely 
disappeared. Sir Edward repeated the 
experiment in a spring-fed quarry hole, 
with no inlet or outlet, stocking it with 
two hundred Loch Levens and seventy- 
five two-year-old brook trout. Both 
species bred in this quarry hole but after 
two years the brook trout had disap- 
peared, only eleven of them having been 
taken. 

Sir Edward also experimented with 
rainbows, but they, too, did not flourish. 
He found them to rise badly and their 
flesh inferior. Another disappointing 
fact was that they took a bait better in 
deep water than they did a fly on the 
surface. They bred, for some small fish 
were caught, but after seven years they 
had disappeared. 

Day, in his “British Fishes,” pub- 
lished 1880-1884, lists the brook trout 
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ENGLAND 


An American-bred trout is hooked 
by a British fisherman on the 
Coln, a famous English stream 
~ Te sae es 
“yee 6 
with the British salmon- 6S me 
oids, saying that this was er 
necessary because of its 
extensive distribution 
throughout the country. 
He, too, speaks of this 
trout as a great rover, pre- 
ferring deep water, and 
not often rising to the fly 
after reaching a pound in 
weight. 

A number of years ago 
the rainbow was stocked 
in the large lake at Blag- 
don, England, where it 
has thrived surprisingly 
well. Harry Plunket 
Greene an English writer 
on the sport, says that he 
will back a Blagdon one 
and one-half pound rain- 
bow to win the feather- 
weight championship of 
the world. 

Through the kindness 
of R. L. Marston, edi- 
tor of the Fishing Ga- 
sette of London, I have GERMANY A leisurely. German angler has 2 try 
been able to secure the for brown trout in an upland brook 
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rook 


nions of two other British authori- 
R. L. Calderwood, F.R.S.E., one of 
greatest living authorities on the 
salmon, says it would be difficult to 
ime all the places where brook trout 
ave been introduced. “About twenty 
to thirty years ago stocking with this 
fish became fashionable and one heard 
bout it everywhere. They grew faster 
than the native trout and were voracious 
takers. I recollect that in a hill loch 
in the isle of Mull, during a gale of 
wind and a very thick mist, finding them 
wild to take, and that I had to shift to 
large flies to prevent having a gut bit- 

n above the fly. 

“In an aquarium in the island of Lis- 
more (Firth of Lorn) at the same time, 
| saw specimens of between two and 
hree pounds. It is its voracious char- 
acteristics that have been its undoing 
here, I think. It eats up all the avail- 
able food too quickly. I recollect seeing 
‘zebra’ hybrids, remarkably pretty fish, 
at Howietown. They had been crossed 
by Sir James Maitland who was then 
an enthusiast about various crosses.” 

J. R. Norman, of the British Museum 
(Natural History) says, “This fish has 
been put into many small lakes in the 
Clyde area, and into Loch Lomond, and 
has also been fairly widely introduced in 
other parts of Scotland, particularly in 
Ayrshire. It appears to have sometimes 
thrived for a while.” 

The word “sometimes” is significant, 
and becomes more so with the addition 
of the words “for a while.” They con- 
stitute the epitaph of our well-loved 
brook trout in the British Isles. 

Shipments of brook trout ova were 
made to France prior to 1884, and re- 
ports made in that year indicate that 
the trout were breeding in their new 
environment. With the death of the 
Prince d’Arenberg, the Societe d’Accli- 
mation de France, of which he was the 
guiding spirit, also died. There was no 
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longer any interest in the introduction 
of foreign game fish. 

My friend, M. Gaillot of Paris, him- 
self an angler, writes that on a number 
of occasions rainbow and brook trout 
were imported from the United States 
and successfully hatched in French 
hatcheries. However, very limited suc- 
cess followed the planting of the fry 
in the streams. The brook trout gained 
a rather uncertain foothold in some cold 
streams, but neither of the two Ameri- 
can fish has been established to an ex- 
tent to make it a sporting factor. 


HROUGH Frederick Wynne- 
Jones, I have received information 
from the Deutscher Fischerei-Verein, of 
3erlin, with regard to American trout in 
Germany. It seems that since 1883 the 
Regenbogenforelle or rainbow trout, and 
the Bachsaibling or brook trout have 
been imported from America. The rain- 
bow today plays an important part in 
the fish-breeding institutions, since it is 
not particular as to the condition of the 
water, and thrives in the lakes consid- 
erably better than does the native trout. 
In streams it is unpopular and consid- 
ered by the Germans to be inferior to 
both the brown and brook trout. Today 
the rainbow is to be found in few 
German streams. Like the British, the 
German trout fishermen complain that 
the fish leaves most waters as soon as it 
matures, making a run for it to sea 
whenever he can. 
Introduced at the same time as the 
rainbow, the speckled trout at first 


seemed very much at home, being at 
its best in brooks rather than in the 
larger streams. It was considered in- 
ferior to the brown trout as a sporting 
fish. The stock in consequence was not 


‘kept up and today it is practically ex- 


tinct in Germany. 

Both rainbow and brook trout have 
been rather extensively stocked in Aus- 
tria, the first plantings having been 
made in the early 80’s. Reports from 
there as to the present state of these 
immigrants from America are similar to 
those from Germany. For a while there 
was good fishing there for both, but it 
became progressively poorer. The rain- 
bow persisted in running down stream. 
Today there are still some brook trout 
in Austria, mostly in the smaller and 
colder mountain brooks. The rainbow 
with the exception of one or two lakes 
where he is practically landlocked, is 
extinct. 

In Belgium, the rainbow was planted 
in certain few streams and small lakes 
of the Ardennes. Its fate was the 
same as in France. Rainbows at about 
the same time were planted in Switzer- 
land, but today do not figure to any 
extent. 

Brook trout were planted in Norway 
in 1881, and in 1886 they began to ap- 
pear in the market. Water conditions 
in that country more nearly approxi- 
mate those in the northeastern United 
States and Canada than does the rest 
of Europe, and the brook trout has done 
rather better there than elsewhere. 

Both species of these American fish 





AUSTRIA 
Wading the rapids 


on a river in the 
Austrian Tyrol in 
which a few trout 
bred in America 
are still found 

















JAPAN 


Angling for American 
trout in Japan does 
not lack an Oriental 
flavor, as the dress 
and parasols show 





were planted in Lombardy in northern 
Italy about 1907. The fish were found 
not to be satisfactory and stocking them 
was abandoned. 

In view of the practical failure of 
the rainbow in Europe, its success in 
Ceylon is a surprise. Here is a trop- 
ical country, lying not far from the 
equator, where there is good rainbow 
trout fishing! Some years ago the Cey- 
lon Fishing Club stocked several of the 
mountain streams with both rainbows 
and brown trout. The experiment was 
successful and today the fishing is good. 
Undoubtedly an important factor in suc- 
cess with the rainbow arises from the 
fact that, as (Continued on page 57) 
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When we had taken the fox, the plane dropped down to have a look at the trophy 


DROVE into Detour, on the Mich- 

igan mainland at the mouth of the 

be Mary’s river, about 10 o’clock at 

night—a wild winter night, with 
snow swirling across the road like white 
smoke—and asked at the corner garage 
for Miner Seaman. 

Someone phoned him, and while I 
waited and warmed myself by the big 
round stove I asked, too, about Roland 
Pierson, who had left Muskegon, 250 
miles down state, late the previous after- 
noon in a two-place Skylark plane and 
who was to meet me at Drummond, the 
little village on the island opposite De- 
tour. 

“He’s okeh,” two in the circle of list- 


eners volunteered. “Landed last nigt.t 
about an hour after dark,” one added. 

Seaman came in. “We'll head for 
Drummond right away,” he said. “I’m 


going along with you. We have to drive 
on the ice and it’s just a little tricky if 
you don’t know the road.” 

“How are we set for 
hunt ?” I wanted to know. 

“All set. They’re waiting for you on 
the island, and we'll try it in the morn- 
ing if it doesn’t blow too hard.” 

As Miner climbed into the car he 
glanced at my snowshoes, lying on the 
back seat with a pack sack full of cam- 
eras, guns and other duffel. “You won't 
need these,” he said, grinning. 

[ was mildly puzzled. I'd hunted 
coyotes in the upper peninsula a few 
times before, and there’d always been 
plenty of need for snowshoes. In fact, 
it was only when the snow was deep and 
light, making the going in the swamps 
and timber impossible without shoes, 
that the coyote hunters of my acquaint- 
ance considered it worth while to go out. 

On good running, the dogs stood no 
chance of overtaking the brush wolf. 
But on deep snow, with the coyote 
breaking trail for the pack, a good bunch 
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of hounds could overtake him 
within a mile or two if the hunt 
was organized right. I'd seen it 
done. But it called unfailingly 
for snowshoes. 

We drove down onto the ice 
of the St. Marys and pointed the 
car toward Drummond. Snow 
was drifting across the river in 
a white smother and a maze ot 
car tracks ran in all directions, 
where fishermen had driven out 
to their lake trout shanties. 

That was a drive. Ten 
twelve miles, all on the open ice. 

And, in the half hour it took us, 

Miner enlightened me about coyote 
hunting as it was practiced in that neck 
of the woods. 

Potogannissing bay, off the northwest 
shore of the big island, according to his 
story, was dotted with small timbered 
islands, varying in size from eighty 
acres up to several hundred. The hunt- 
ers drove out onto the ice with two or 
three cars and a good pack of dogs and 
circled the islands until they picked up 
a fresh coyote track. It was a simple 
matter to follow the tracks from one 
island to another until they learned 
where the brush wolf had lain down. 


or 


HE dogs were put on the track and 

within a few minutes they drove the 
coyote off the island onto the open ice 
where he sought better running. Then 
the hunters took after him with their 
cars and the fun was on. The regular 
stunt, Miner declared, had come to be 
running the coyote down, throwing a 
coat or something over him. when. he 
finally gave up, and catching him alive 
and unhurt. 

It sounded good. In fact it sounded 
better than anything of the kind I’d ever 
tried. But I can testify now that it didn’t 
sound half so good as it really was. 


BEN EAST spins a pulsing 


yarn of hunting fleeting 
foxes with cars and plane 





We muzzled her with a 
short length of | stick 


Pierson, the air pilot, was waiting wy 


) 


for me at Leila Seaman’s store at Drum- 


mond, and we talked coyote hunting fo! 

two hours before we finally turned i 
The Detour hunters were on hand a1 

hour after sunrise. 


There were three 


cars in the cavalcade that took to the 


ice, to say nothing of Pierson and the 


Skylark. The veterans were relying 
lot on the plane. It was the first tim: 
they had seen one used in this game 
Things were pretty slow for a time 
We circled Harbor, Cedar, Grape, Bald 


and other Potogannissing bay islands 


too numerous to mention without stril 
ing fresh tracks. 

Then, off Burnt Island, George a1 
3ob Newell, veteran Detour hunter 
spied a line of fresh tracks and followed 
them into the timber. Coolie and Spe: 
and Fannie, the three dogs, were put 
down on the track and in two minut 
the island was ringing with as sweet 
chorus as ever gladdened a _ hunter’s 
ears. With hopes high we scattered 
with the cars and took up posts whe 
we could watch all sides of the islan 
But when the dogs came out on the i 
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yn the opposite side there was no coyote 
ihead of them. 

We moved on to another island, found 
tracks there, probably made by the same 
-oyote, and tried the dogs with the same 
result. It went that way for an hour or 
two and noon found us just about ready 
to give up. 

We were looking over some old tracks 
ilong the edge of the timber when we 
saw a car coming down the harbor un- 
ler full steam, leaving a cloud of snow 
that looked like the tail of a comet. Bob 
Newell was at the wheel and he swung 
the car around without checking speed. 

“Come on,” he yelled. “We've got 
two of ’em going! Out on the ice now !” 

We scattéred and ran for the cars and 
he plane. Ten seconds later we were 
trailing Bob out of the harbor with 
engines roaring. Halfway to the outer 
point Pierson and George Newell flashed 
ver us in the plane. There were eight 
to ten inches of hard-packed snow on 
the ice and it called for all a car had 
under its hood to make forty miles an 
our with open throttle in second gear. 


\ |. HEN we rounded the point of Har- 

bor island the plane was a mile or 
more away toward Ragged Island, cir- 
cling low above the ice like a giant fal- 
con. 

“He must have picked ’em up there,” 
Earl said. The three cars fell out of 
single file and began a neck-and-neck 
race for the distant plane. We were 
halfway to it when we spotted two ani- 

ils running on the ice, going like 
streaks and quartering back toward us 

an effort to regain the timber on 
Harbor island. 

The three cars separated as we sight- 
el the quarry. Bob Newell and I took 
ifter the lead animal. Bill McGuire, 

ith a carload o« hunters, accepted the 
second as his responsibility, and we re- 







P lied on Pierson to reinforce whoever 
F needed aid most. 
r Bob and I were hurling our cars 
L. cross the ice on an angle to head our 
" vote off from the island. Bob under- 
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The fox was streaking for the brush on the island with the dogs in noisy pursuit 


estimated his speed and would have lost 
the race but, as he swung in behind the 
quarry, we swerved farther to the right 
and turned the trick. 

“That’s a fox,” Earl Bailey said sud- 
denly. He looked back across the ice to 
where Bill McGuire’s car was cutting 
fantastic circles in an effort to handle 
the second = animal — single-handed. 
“They’re both foxes,” he declared, “the 
first we’ve run on the ice here in five 
years.” 

It didn’t mean much to me at the 
time. I was too busy to remember that 
a fox is even fleeter of foot than a coy- 
ote and has staying powers to marvel at. 

What happened during the next few 
minutes was like no race I’ve ever heard 
about. We were driving about four or 
five rods to the right of the fox and a 
little behind him, and Bob’s car was 
about the same distance to his left. My 
car was wide open in second gear, but 
[ couldn’t push it above thirty-five to 
save my soul. And the fox was running 
neck and neck with us, neither gaining 
nor losing an inch. His mouth was 
open, his tongue out, and his legs 
worked as steadily as pistons. He was 
trving to cut across in front of us and 


While our dogs were exchanging 
feints and snarls with the fox 
Bill whipped off his overcoat 


gain the island, a quarter of a mile 
away on our right. But he couldn’t win 
enough of a lead to try it, and at the 
end of a mile we began to edge grad- 
ually toward him, forcing him away 
from the island and farther out onto 
the open ice. 

Suddenly he stopped, stood stock-still 
for a second or two, wheeled at right 
angles to the left and raced away for 
Ragged Island. 

[ lost a hundred yards or more in 
making the turn, but Bob was in a better 
position. He overtook the fox and 
turned it back when it was within a few 
rods of the shore of the little island. 
When the fox was headed our way once 
more we saw Bob’s car slide to a halt, 
pausing long enough to let Speed and 
Fannie tumble onto the ice in frenzied 
eagerness, 

We almost lost our quarry on the next 
circle. He made it to within fifty yards 
of the shore of a small timbered island, 
with both cars plowing along behind 
him and no chance of circling to head 
him off. Just then Pierson came roar- 
ing down along the beach, almost brush- 
ing the trees with the Skylark’s wing 
tip, and the fox pivoted and took to the 
open bay again as if our cars and the 
dogs didn’t exist. 

He was beginning to slow down by 
that time. He came down to fifteen 
miles an hour, twelve and finally ten. 
Then he stopped and stood still on the 
ice, looking back toward the dogs— 
Coolie had been put down by that time, 
too—who were doing their best to come 
up on the track but making little head- 
way. 

We wheeled our cars toward him, 
closing the circle, and three men tumbled 
out to run him down afoot. They had 
done it time and again with a coyote 
when he was tired out, but we learned 
within a minute that a fox never gets 
that tired. 

We were within three feet of the fox 
half a dozen times. In fact he sat down 
on the ice repeatedly to rest and let us 
come up within (Continued on page 40) 
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Malatching Wits 


We found that, for a tackle-smashing fight, the bass often puts the trout to shame 


HEN history has granted 

him the justice of per- 

spective, American an- 

glers as a whole will class 

the small-mouth bass as one of our 

foremost fresh-water fish. Interest- 

ing, wary and extremely gamey, this 

truly American fish is equal in quality 

to any of the fresh-water species ex- 
tant. 

[ am a trout angler at heart with all 

a dry-fly fisherman’s prejudices but, 


in all frankness, I must admit that 
under certain conditions successful 
fishing for black bass requires as 
much finesse and skill as it does to 


outwit the most wary trout, while the 
bold, tackle-smashing fight of the bass 
often puts the trout to shame. 

From the standpoint of wariness 
there can be no comparison between 
the fish of the lakes and those of the 
streams. In my own experience I 
have found that extreme wariness is 
engendered by exceedingly clear and 
shallow water. When given sufficient 
depth or discoloration of water most 
fish seem to feel secure from the pos- 
sible attack of enemies above the 
water. Thus a hazard, which would 
otherwise make it necessary to use 
extraordinary skill and fineness of 
tackle, is removed. 

A sport is absorbing and interesting 
in direct ratio to the’amount of skill, 
judgment, and thought required to 
achieve success. Mere blind casting 
of a plug or fly over likely water, 
trusting to chance that a lucky cast 
will bring a strike, never fascinates 
to the degree that is apparent when 
each cast must be directed with ut- 
most accuracy and finesse in order 
to bring success. Here we have the 


fundamental secret of the enchant- 
ment offered by trout fishing. When 
bass are caught under these condi- 


tions they will be found as intensely 
interesting as the most wary trout. 

Last summer I had some experi- 
ences which forcibly impressed these 
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conclusions upon me. In the light of 
their teachings my passive attitude 
towards bass fishing experienced a 
violent upheaval and the entire game 
assumed a different aspect. In a way 
Jim Owen, of Branson, Mo., was re- 
sponsible. A _ fishing trip to the 
Ozarks had long been in my mind but 
it was friend Jim’s glowing accounts 
of the country which hastened my de- 
cision to go, a decision for which I 
shall be eternally grateful. 

Primarily our object was to fish the 
White River but when we arrived at 
Branson this river was badly discol- 
ored throughout its. course and there 
was no immediate prospect of its 
clearing. 

Our guide, Albert Cornett, looked 
glum and discouraged. “Hit sure 
‘nough makes me blue,” he remarked 
dolefully. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” I laughed. 
“We're accustomed to _ disappoint- 
ments. Trouble of this sort or some- 
thing worse follows us wherever we 
go but it usually works out all right 
before we leave. Isn’t there some 
other river we can try, some stream 
which is not in this watershed ?” 

So we got a line on the Buffalo 
River down in Arkansas. Some-one 
had crossed its lower reaches that 
very day and it was a clear as crystal. 
Although no one could give us much 
information about this river, we de- 
cided to make a five-day float, hoping 
that White River would clear in the 
interim. 

We embarked not far from Jasper, 
Ark. As a trout angler the appearance 
of the stream at this point thrilled 
me. It was rather small with a gravel 
and small rock bottom and the water 
was very clear with a distinct green 
cast. With the senseless, ingrained 
idea that bass were not wary enough 
to be disturbed by coarse plug tackle, 
I started fishing with the regulation 
casting trace and medium-size plug. 
When nothing happened I changed 


with 


RIVER 
BASS 


lures, thinking I did not have the 
right one. After a 
changes without accomplishing any- 
thing, it dawned on me that perhaps 
the water was too clear for the coarse 
casting trace so I put on a gut leader. 
With this I succeeded in getting sev- 
eral bass to follow the lure but they 
would not strike. I also noted that 
in shallow water the mere shadow of 
the plug, even before the lure alighted 
on the water, caused a frantic rush 
for shelter on the part of the bass 
occupying such stretches. In deeper 
water occasional investigations were 
the best I could get. 

\l Cornett shook his 
should get strikes in 
holes,” he asserted. 

“The water is too clear,” I replied. 
“We'll have to use different tactics.” 

[ rigged up my fly rod, putting on 
a stout six-foot leader and selecting 


succession of 


“You 
deep 


head. 
these 


a small one-half-inch blade, plain, 
gold spinner. This worked better. 


Several bass and many black perch 
(rock bass) were taken from the next 
eddy. But still something was wrong. 
ON a sudden impulse, I changed to 
a nine-foot leader of medium 
weight which had a dropper loop 
about three feet above the tail loop. 
On the tail I attached the small spin- 
ner to which I had added a Parma- 
cheene Belle fly. On the dropper 
loop I tied a “spinning fly,” a Profes- 
sor made with a small gold propellor 
head. This combination worked fair- 
ly well, but I was surprised to find 
that the spinner-fly combination on 
the tail did not produce. It was clear- 
ly a case of a fly’s being too bright 
for the conditions, so I changed t 
a brown Bucktail. 
The cast now seemed to be about 
perfect, although by no means infalli- 


Oo 


ble. The spinner-fly combination on 
the tail appeared somewhat like a 
small minnow scurrying for cover 


while the propellor-headed Professor, 
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working near or at the surface, looked 
like a large bug, fluttering its wings 
in a effort to rise from the water. 
This disturbance-creating dropper fly 
took the largest fish but the tail com- 
bination took the most. With this 
cast I could fish water of medium 
depth without frightening the bass 
but in the extreme shallows, where 
many of the big fish were located, it 
was still impossible to make a cast 
without chasing every bass. to 
cover. 

\nother thing quite noticeable was 
the fact that the flies had to be re- 
trieved the instant they touched the 
water. If allowed to be still even for 
a second the fish would immediately 
loose interest, even though they 
might be rushing to strike it. Fur- 
thermore, the retrieve had to be made 
speedily otherwise the fish would 
merely follow the lures instead of 
striking them. 


A LTHOUGH we could catch many 

fish by this cast and method I 
still did not feel satisfied. There were 
so many places where we frightened 
fish and could not take any. I felt 
sure I knew the reason. The fish were 
being frightened or made suspicious 
by the boat and the use of a leader 
too coarse for the clearness of the 
water. 

On making camp the second day 
out I searched through my tackle kit 
and unearthed one fourteen-foot 3X 
dry-fly leader and a single buff, black- 
ribbed, size 10 Nymph. While AIl- 
bert and my wife prepared supper I 
went out exploring. 

Buffalo River, from Jasper to High- 
way Bridge No. 65, flows through a 
valley of soul-inspiring scenery. Each 
bend of the stream brings forth new 
beauty. Bluffs that rise sheer from 
pools of emerald green form rock 
castles and spires which look like 
church steeples. 


When we got near St. Joe, the river was 
so low that a farmer had to drag our 


boat through the shallows with mules —~ 
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The stirring account 
of a veteran angler's 
encounter with wary 
fish that never quit 


By 
RAY BERGMAN 


Our camp site this evening was no 
exception. Our tent was pitched on 
a spotless gravel bar which sloped 
gently to the limpid waters of a pool. 
\t the far side the pool became deep 
and green and from it rose a bluff of 
majestic grandeur. 

But I had a problem on my hands 
and could not spend the time eulogiz- 
ing. At the tail of the pool the water 
shallowed into a flat about eight 
inches deep. It was the type of water 




























which had so far defied our best ef- 
forts. 

[ waded in the fast current which 
drained the pool and, getting on my 
knees, laboriously crept to within 
three feet of the lip—just close 
enough so that the current pull would 
not grab my line faster than I could 
pick it up as the lure floated down- 
stream. 

A swirl appeared in the stillwaters 
of the flat. It was within casting dis- 
tance, so I sent the Nymph close to 
the spot. The lure floated slowly 
just under the surface. I gave it a 
slight twitch. Then came a rush and 
a smashing strike. A four-pound bass 
appeared in the air and I was con- 
scious of a sickening slack. I had 
made the great mistake of striking a 
large fish on that 3X gut. The fish 
was gone. So was the Nymph and 
four feet of the fine gut end of my 
leader. 

It was tragic. I had no more fine 
gut—no more Nymphs. Chastened in 
spirit, | crawled back to camp. “Nothing 
doing,” I lied (Continued on page 46) 


At the point where we embarked, the rare 
clearness of the river gave me a thrill 
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"Yourn may be bigger'n mine," said Elmer 
with unmistakable pride in his voice, 
“but I'll bet mine was a longer shot.” 


HIS is neither a fairy 
tale nor yet one of Aesop’s 
fables, but a simple, true 
story wherein a farmer is 
“stung” by a Hornet. But let me 
go back to the origin of things. 

A year ago, before making a trip 
to some of the jungle country of 
South America, I bought a new 
M54 Winchester Hornet to which 
I affixed my trusty 438 Lyman 
Fieldscope. For ammunition I se- 
lected Peters because I was taking 
that make for my .250 caliber Sav- 
age Niedner rifle. I had a lot of 
fun with the Hornet on small game such 
as agouti and wild turkey. 

After six months, I returned to New 
York and when spring came around I 
turned my attention to Mr. Woodchuck. 
On looking over my stock of ammuni- 


tion, I found I still had a couple of 
hundred rounds for the Hornet left 
over from my jungle trip. So I took 


this down to the club range and sighted 
in my scope on the Hornet at 100 yards. 
By the way, I follow Col. Whelen’s 
advice to sight to hit one inch high at 
100 yards. This allows one to hold 
point-blank up to 150 yards. I’ve proved 
this plenty, as will be seen later. 

One Friday evening, my wife, who 
hunts with me a good deal, called for 


me at my office with the car and we 
were soon bound for a week’s chuck 
hunting in the Adirondacks. We ar- 


rived at the house of my farmer friend 
at midnight. 

Next morning I set about checking 
the scope setting against the previous 
test at the range. There was no change 
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THE FARMER 


| threw the rifle up quickly and found the 


chuck instantly in the glass. The Hornet 
cracked out its little dry, whiplike report 


that my somewhat mediocre shooting 
could detect. While I was lying prone 
in the sling on the lawn, holding for 
all I was worth at a target pinned to a 
tree in the next field, my wife, who was 
with our host on the porch behind me, 
called out: 

“Elmer, here, is laughing and wants 
to know why you're shooting with your 
face to the ground, peeping through a 
spy-glass and your arm all twisted up 
in a leather strap.” 

I did not allow this quip to break up 
my sighting group but, when I showed 
Elmer the target, his good-natured 
smile gradually faded and he said, 
“Some gun! But why don’t you stand 
up to shoot, as we do deer hunting?” 

“What do you use for a gun on 
chucks and how far do you shoot ’em?” 
said I. 

“Oh, I don’t bother with the pesky 
things, but my little nephew comes up 
from school every summer vacation and 
he hunts ’em with his .22,” said Elmer. 

I had no comeback to that scathing 


* and the HORNET 


ae — You'll Get a Real Laugh Out of 
This Veteran's Dislike for the 
Modern Small Bore. And You'll Ge: 


Some Pointers from His Experience 


By MAURICE KELLERMANN 


comparison, so I slunk away across 
the field in search of the enemy 
(Let me say right here that Elmer 
is one of the best woodsmen and 
deer hunters I know and we have 
hunted together for the last three 
seasons. ) 

That afternoon I saw ten chucks 


and got eight. The longest shot 
was at 115 paces. I hied me back 
to the old homestead about sun- 


down and did justice to a big supper. 
Elmer came in soon from his chores 
and asked if I’d seen anything. 

“Saw ten and got eight,” was 
my snappy rejoinder. He stopped 
short in the act of taking off a boot, 
and looked up as if to say, “Another 
Baron Munchausen from the Big 
City.” Finally he muttered, “Some 
gun!” 

The following morning he asked 
to take a look at that gun. After 
throwing it to his shoulder, he 
tried to peep through the spy-glass 
and wanted to know where the 
sights were. 

“Funny,” he said, puzzled. “I can’t 
see the V and the front bead in the 
glass at all!” 

“No?” I came back. “But you see a 
cross hair, don’t you?” 

Then I explained how to place the 
cross on a chuck’s chest and to forget 
about the V and the bead. That after- 
noon Elmer volunteered to take me to 
one of his fields that had nice sweet 
clover coming up to harbor some big 
old chucks. We took his old Model-T 
Ford and bounced along for a mile or 
so over a narrow country road. Sud- 
denly Elmer pulled up, saying: “An old 
farmhouse near here has chucks living 
under the floor.” 


E ALIGHTED and walked 100 

feet or so through the woods and 
pussyfooted out into a clearing. There 
on a rock forty yards off was a fat 
chuck. Elmer, his eagle eye spotting 
him first, nudged me. The chuck and 
I saw each other at the same time. I 
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threw the rifle up quickly and found 
him instantly in the glass. He turned 
his head and the Hornet cracked out 
its little dry, whiplike report and Mr. 
Chuck lay still. The bullet struck 
through the chest and the far side of 
that chuck was gone. After Elmer ex- 
amined the havoc he went back and 
picked up the empty cartridge-case and 
stood a while regarding it silently. 


WE PROWLED along the old house 
and peeped around its far corner. 
Across the field was another chuck, 
about sixty yards off, sitting on top of 
his hole. I handed the gun to Elmer 
and told him to try it. He fumbled 
around trying to see through the glass 
and after about thirty seconds the chuck 
got tired of waiting and ducked. I 
tapped Elmer on the shoulder and told 
him the shooting was over for the 
present. 

“Durned if I could see any chuck 
through that contraption. Give me the 
open sights,” quoth the agriculturalist 
with considerable disdain. 

We went back to the car and bumped 
along to the promised clover field. We 
pulled up just out of sight and soft- 
shoed to a clump of bushes on the edge 
of the field. Elmer knew his chucks 
and went ahead. Soon he beckoned to 
me. I crawled up and saw the enemy 
feeding in the juicy, young clover far 
down in the field—a good long shot. 

“If you crawl down along the road 
and keep to the ditch you can get near 
enough for a shot,” whispered a voice 
in my ear. 

“What for?” I retorted, feeling that 
my rifle, not I, had been sadly dispar- 
aged. “I'll take it from here.” 

With that, I flattened out on the 
ground, tightened up the sling on my 
arm, and watched through the scope. I 
could see the chuck, feeding in the grass 
and moving about. Suddenly he sat up 
and looked our way. He had evidently 
spotted us. I crossed the scope hairs 








on his chest and eased the trigger off. 
That chuck didn’t move an inch after 
the shot. We paced off the distance; 
it was 143 paces. The bullet stayed in 
the chest cavity but everything felt 
mushy inside. Finally Elmer came to 
life with the exclamation, “Well, I'll be 
jiggered! I believe that thing will 
shoot as far as you can see ’em!” 

The next morning when I came down 
to breakfast, I found Elmer fooling 
with the Hornet, trying the bolt (he’s 
been shooting a .25-35 Winchester 
Model 94 for twenty-five years!) and 
peeping through the scope. After 
breakfast we went outside and I set up 
a target on a tree at about 100 yards. 
I got Elmer to sit down and find the 
bull through the scope. Then I filled 
the magazine and asked him to try five 
shots. When I brought him back the 
paper he covered the group with the 
palm of his hand. Elmer was fast fall- 
ing a prey to that Hornet. 

It is wonderful what a healthy, hard- 
working, outdoor life does to people. 
Here’s a man who works twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, is older than he 
cares to admit and yet, without knowing 
what a gunsling is for, can assume any 
old position, sitting any old way, and 
put five shots into four inches at 100 
yards with a strange gun and a glass 
sight that makes him feel he is wob- 
bling the rifle all over the landscape. 

After this target practice, we scouted 
around the fields for a while as my still 
skeptical host wanted to check results 
on a chuck or two. We soon found 
one sitting over his hole. 
Elmer’s nicely placed shot, 
with the gun forked in his 
hand while he leaned 
against a tree, did the trick 
at fifty-odd yards. Then 
an easy miss, followed by 
the remark, “Those cross 
hairs won't keep still. I 
can hold my old gold bead 


much* more steadily on the mark.” 

Soon we spied a nice shot at what 
looked like seventy yards. The chuck 
hadn’t seen us and was feeding. I in- 
duced Elmer to sit down to it. He did, 
and watched the chuck through the 
glass. It seemed to fascinate him, this 
close-up view of the varmint feeding. 
After a bit the chuck sat up and I 
nudged Elmer. The crack of the rifle 
was the sign for that chuck to lie down 
and flutter his tail for a moment; then 
all was still. 

“T had the cross right on his chest 
when that gun went off; I could see it 
as plain as day,” said Elmer. 

“Could you have seen a gold bead on 
his chest like that?” I asked. 

“Guess not,” he admitted. 

Elmer was right. That bullet went 
through the chest cavity leaving a one- 
inch hole on the far side. 

That afternoon we were driving 
along the Hudson River not far from 
Warrensburg when Elmer sighted a 
crow on a little island a good.125 yards 
away. I pulled up the car and gave 
Elmer the gun. He steadied his arm 
on the door and found the bird in the 
The rifle cracked and the crow 
flopped over. Nobody was more sur- 
prised than the shooter. “Some gun!” 
was all that was said, and we drove on. 


scope. 


S OUR stay wore on, the business 
of farming, aside from feeding the 
live stock and milking, was rapidly be- 
ing forgotten. Elmer decided suddenly 
that it was very (Continued on page 73) 























After scouting around 
the fields we found a 
big, fat chuck sitting 
on a rock at his hole 


Using binoculars, my 
wife kept a constant 


lookout for chucks. 
“There,” she exclaimed 
at last, “over there 


in that clover field." 
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The rhino plunged into the pond and as it 
reached the bank on my side of the water 
| dropped it with a shot in the shoulder 


HE next time a big-game 

hunter tries to make your 

flesh creep with his tales 

of tiger and elephant hunt- 
ing, ask him if he has hunted the rhin- 
oceros in Burma. If he hasn’t, he has 
missed one of the biggest thrills that can 
come to a man. In my opinion, track- 
ing rhinoceros in the Burmese hills is as 
exciting as any sport you could name 
and the most punishing of all big-game 
hunting. 

A rhinoceros hunter in Burma must 
be physically perfect. He can’t ride 
leisurely into the jungle on the back of 
an elephant or horse as other big-game 
shooters sometimes do. Elephants are 
of no use in the highlands and the hunt- 
er must plod miles of trackless jungle 
afoot and must scale rocky, precipitous 
hills. And besides he must inure him- 
self to the torture inflicted by hordes of 
hornets and ants, by giant stinging net- 
tles and leeches. 

It may seem a strange thing to associ- 
ate mountain climbing with the rhinoc- 
eros. The beast is so huge and clumsy 
that he seems ill-adapted to climbing. 
Yet he can clamber up crags so steep 
they would make a mountain goat pause. 
1 have seen rhinocer- 
oses as high up as 5,000 
feet and I have nearly 
killed myself trying to 
follow them. 

[ am speaking, of 
course, only of the Bur- 
mese rhinoceros, which 
goes by the scientific 
name of rhinoceros su- 
matrensis and is the 
smallest of the species. 
It is double-horned and 
stands les than five feet 
high at the shoulder. 

There was a_ time 
when the beasts were 
rather plentiful in Bur- 
ma, but their numbers 
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TRAILING THE RHINOCEROS 
hour on hour among the bamboo 
thickets and the rocky crags of 
the Burmese highlands is no job 
for a weakling. In a rousing story 
of his adventures, this veteran 
hunter tells of the merry chases 
the beast has led him and of the 


vicious insect hordes that are 


more troublesome than the rhino 


have been sharply reduced by the ruth- 
less slaughter by Burmese natives. The 
meat is eaten and the skin used for many 
purposes, but it is the blood and horns 
that are chiefly prized. From a single 
animal alone, these are worth $300 or 
more. In powdered form, the horns 
bring fabulous prices for love potions. 
The dried blood, especially that drawn 
straight from the heart, is snapped up at 
high prices by Chinese doctors who use 
it widely in their mysterious medicines. 

In an attempt.to check the relentless 
destruction of the rhinoceros, the Brit- 
ish government some years ago made it 
a punishable offense in Burma to kill 


| BEASTS 


That Won't Stay 


DEAD 


one. Thus it happens that no present- 
day hunter. may experience the thrill 
that was mine when I dropped my first 
Burmese rhino. 

On that first hunt, I tramped for five 
hours through dense bamboo jungle and 
over abrupt hills in the Ruby Mines 
district of Upper Burma before Maung 
Pe, my native tracker, picked up the 
trail. Although I did not realize it at 
the time, I was fortunate in running 
across one so soon.. No other animal in 
the country is so quick to detect the 
presence of man and make his escape 
The sight and hearing of the beast are 
extremely poor but it more than makes 
up for these defects by keenness of 
smell. 

The long hours of beating throug! 
jungle and making long detours around 
numerous waterfalls impose _ severe 
handicaps upon the hunter. Because of 
the terrific heat, he must dress lightly, 
yet his dress must to some degree pro- 
tect him from the insects. The heat 
raises a devil of a thirst, but the long 
tramp makes it inadvisable for him to 
carry much water. Moreover, the rhi- 
noceros hunter must take along at least 
two guns, one loaded especially for the 
beast he is hunting, and another heavier 
gun with which to stop any elephant or 
buffalo he may scare up on his travels. 

On that first hunt of mine, I was 
armed with a twelve bore hammerless 
ejector Paradox gun, firing a cordite 
charge with heavy conical bullets. My 
second, or emergency gun, was an eight- 
bore rifle, burning a charge .of te: 
drachms ef black powder and firing 
conical bullets of hardened lead. 

After those five hours of exhausting 
travel, it was with relief that I sai 





Elephants are useful in transporting baggage from camp to camp, but are of no value at all 
when pursuing the rhinoceros among the steep, rugged hills and the thick jungles of Burma 
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| saw to my surprise not only a rhino with a fine posterior horn but an elephant as well. | was tempted to bag the tusker 


laung Pe finally stop and point to 
ne mud smears on the bushes. The 
ears, made by the animal in going 
mm one wallow to another, are the 
st reliable means of trailing the 
One can sometimes follow them 

their droppings but the fondness of 

noceroses for bamboo clumps makes 

tual tracking almost impossible. A 

wer of rain, not infrequent when one 

rhino hunting, swells the dead bam- 

0 leaves on the ground and virtually 
obliterates the tracks. 

Maung Pe, .after studying 
mears closely, declared that 
lose to the wallow. Usually 

come upon the. beast so 
Many times I have had to keep after one 
at the double, never leaving off for 


be ists. 


the mud 
we were 
one does 
abruptly. 
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miles. And this after I had walked all 
morning just to pick up the trail. 

In the present instance, I struck a 
match and blew it out to judge from the 
drifting smoke whether the wind was in 
our favor or not. Discovering that it 
was, I took the lead. After traveling 
about fifty yards and circling the base 
of a huge ant hill that was surrounded 
by low bushes, I suddenly heard a splash 
ahead and found myself within ten 
yards of a rhinoceros. It had lately 
risen from the wallow and was sitting 
on its hind quarters looking in our di- 
rection. 

I fired both barrels into its head in 
quick succession and sprang to one side 
in case it should charge along the path 
by which I had come. The beast 


showed not the slightest sign that it had 
been hit. Instead it let out a loud snort 

struggled clear of the wallow in 
panic. The noise made by its feet as 
they were lifted out of the thick mud 
sounded like the dull popping of giant 
champagne corks. 

[ set out in pursuit but, after I had 
gone thirty yards or so, I was convinced 
that I had missed, for there was not a 
sign of blood anywhere. Finally a few 
flecks of blood appeared and they were 
on both sides of the tracks. This heart- 
ened me, since it indicated clearly that 
one of my bullets had passed clear 
through the animal’s head. It couldn’t 
last long with a wound like that. A 
quarter mile farther on, I came upon 
the beast, lying across the path, its sides 


and 
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In less time than it takes to tell, 
my men were skinning the beast. At 
right the men are smoking the meat. 


heaving with labored breathing. As I 
approached, it made a half-hearted at- 
tempt to rise and charge, but I let it 
have a right and left with the Paradox. 
The beast’s posterior horn was about 
twelve inches long, the anterior one be- 
ing a mere horny lump. 

In less time than it takes to tell of it, 
my followers had peeled off the hide and 
were cutting up the carcass. The meat 
was smoked on the spot. The natives 
built a low platform of green bamboo 
and laid the meat upon it. They then 
piled green bamboo and jungle woods 
under the platform and set the whole 
afire. The green wood gave off a dense 
smoke that seemed ideal for curing the 
meat. The natives kept a close watch 
on the meat during the process to see 
that none of it scorched. 

There was more meat than we could 
carry away, so we passed along the 
word to the nearest village. The natives 
came trooping in like a flock of vultures 
and carried off everything that was left, 
even to the entrails, bones, and skin. 
From this first kill, | took only the mask 
and skull, which I sent to London for 
mounting, 

From that time on, I saw many rhinos 
in Upper Burma and shot several. Some- 
times | came upon them quite unex- 
pectedly, as happened on one occasion 
when my hunter and I were tracking up 
a solitary tusker elephant. Just as we 
were about to come up with it, the ele- 
phant plunged into a native village of 
bamboo cutters and almost wrecked it. 
Jeaten off by the enraged natives, it 
lit out through the jungle at a pace that 
made following it practically hopeless. 
We had decided to give up the chase 
when the natives told us that an hour or 
two before they had seen the tracks of 
two rhinoceroses. We soon picked up 
the trail and before long caught sight 
of the animals slithering into a mud 
wallow in the side of a hill. 

Unfortunately, we were to the wind- 
ward of them and one suddenly slewed 
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around and struck off at a lively pace. 
The other, after staring stupidly about 
for a minute or two, clambered out of 
the wallow and made straight for us. I 
waited until it came abreast of me and 
then, at a distance of about thirty yards, 
I let it have a shot from the eight bore. 
The shot, instead of stopping the beast, 
spurred it on to a faster pace. My 
tracker was even more disappointed than 
I. “A clean miss, 
sir, I am afraid,” 
he said sadly. 
Nevertheless, we 
took up the trail 
and it was a stern 
chase. We kept at 
it doggedly all day. 
I looked at rhinoc- 
eros tracks, loose 
stones, and bamboo 
clumps until they 
seemed to be indel- 


When smoked, the meat 
was laid out on the 
ground to be shared 
by my native hunters 


ibly photographed on my brain. Along 
about half past five in the afternoon, 
things began to look hopeless. We had 
then followed the rhinoceros for nearly 
eight hours. Suddenly we heard a pe- 
culiar, deep-toned buzz. “That,” said 
Maung Pe, “is a rhinoceros blowing in 
his wallow.” 

Accordingly, we pushed on cautiously 
and in less than five minutes came to 
the wallow. Standing so close to the 
hole that I could have easily reached it 
with a bamboo pole, I could see a heav- 
ing mass of mud in the middle of the 
vallow. I knew it was the rhinoceros 
but I could not tell head from tail. | 
chose the safe course by firing the right 
barrel of the twelve bore Paradox into 
what I took to be the middle of the 
body. The beast sprang up from the 
mud, spun around like a top and dashed 
out of the wallow, making the familiar 
popping sounds with his feet. 

Maung Pe and I| took up the 
trail again and found the rhinoc- 
eros scarcely 500 feet from the 
mud hole. As we approached, it 
uttered a long-drawn scream and 
died. It was a female with only 
a stump of a horn. On her 
withers we found the mark of 
the bullet I had fired earlier in 
the day. It had barely grazed 
the skin. 

As years passed, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to sight a rhi- 
noceros. The relentless pursuit 
of the beasts by the natives was 
driving them into the most inac- 
cessible parts of the country and 
hunting became correspondingly 
more arduous. The high hills of 
the Arakan district, along the 
Ru, the Lemro and the Peng 
rivers, offered the best natural 
protection and it was in this dis- 
trict they survived in greatest 
numbers. 

My finest rhinoceros was tak- 
en in Arakan. I was on a trip 
to an outlying police post and 
was camping along the Lemro 
river when a native from a 
neighboring village told me of a pond 
frequently visited by rhinoceroses. This 
part of the country had never, to my 
knowledge, been hunted over by Euro- 
peans and I was anxious to see what 
game it offered. I set out eagerly with 
my hunters and trackers the next morn- 
ing, each of us carrying a fifty-foot coil 
of rope and a small muslin bag full of 
wet tobacco. (Continued on page 61 
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The Striking Experiments of a 


Wild Life Enthusiast Who Makes 


a Hobby of Duck Conservation 


By 
KENNETH MURRAY 
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The landing at Magic Island is as inviting to men as it is to 
the thousands of wild ducks that frequent it. The duck house 
at the left is like one used by Blackstone in a stage act 


FIRST met Harry Blackstone, the famous 
magician, on the stage of the Auditorium 
Theatre, in Washington. One of his favorite 
tricks in those days was called “Duck Inn.” 

Into a large, black, empty tub Blackstone threw a num- 
ber of duck eggs. A pail of water followed; then the 
report of a blank-cartridge pistol. Out of the tub came 
ducks, ducks, and more ducks, shaking their tails furi- 
ously to remove the water. 

They were herded into a small house at one side of the 
stage. Over the door was a board reading “Duck Inn.” 

sang! Blackstone’s brother, Pete, picked up the “Inn”. 
It proved to be nothing but a shell—and it was empty! 

A replica of the original “Duck Inn” now stands on 
four wood piles in the shallow waters of a Michigan lake. 
In the middle of the lake is a 204-acre island that strang- 
ers view with awe. It was purchased some years ago by 
Blackstone and converted to his own use during the 
months he is not traveling with his show. Sportsmen 
admire it, for under the magician’s direction it has become 
a wild-life sanctuary. 

Blackstone is most interested in wild ducks, and shows 
them that they are welcome. They arrive by the thou- 
sands, twice each year, and many flocks delay their migra- 

tion for months. Any summer day you 
can see wild mallards feeding at the 





Blackstone shows 
how the wires of 
his traps can be 
raised by a duck 
seeking to enter. 
The drawing at 
the right above 
tells in detail 
how the door of 
the trap is made 


All of the traps 
are found on the 
marsh upon which 


the ducks feed 
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shore a few feet from the magician’s 
home and workshop. Many become 
tame and remain year after year. 

Blackstone and Pete took me for a 
trip around the island to visit the traps. 
Banding wild fowl, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Biological Survey and 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on 
Wild Life Conservation, has become one 
of his most serious hobbies. We piled 
into a rowboat and set off. At times it 
was difficult going. Large weed patches 
made rowing difficult and the oar locks 
sounded as if they were provided with 
“free-squeaking.” 

As we crossed the St. Joe river, 
which cuts through a part of the island, 
Pete pointed upwards. We stopped to 
watch the (Continued on page 76) 
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As the white pointer stands in 
golden brown grass, his flanks 


a and belly take on the reflected 


tones of brown and he is harder 
to see than might be imagined 


By William Cary Duncan 


oesn’t Make a Bird Dog 


VEN a casual reading of 

the tabloids leads to the 

conclusion that gentle- 

men still prefer blondes, 
and the reader of sporting magazines 
must still infer that gunners prefer light 
colors in their bird dogs. The time- 
honored arguments in favor of both are 
still advanced and probably always will 
be. But, after all, isn’t it partly per- 
sonal taste rather than intrinsic merit 
or demerit that has created the prefer- 
ence? Or a touch of pardonable vanity, 
perhaps ? 

There is a certain flashiness about a 
white or nearly white pointer or setter 
that appeals to the man who likes to 
have his bird dog attract plenty of at- 
tention and be easy to look at. Then, too, 
there’s a commercial angie. It’s good 
business to popularize an article that’s 
easy to produce. 

They say the New York notion that 
white eggs are superior to brown is the 
result of deliberate propaganda, care- 
fully planned and industriously circu- 
lated by smart poultrymen who have 
found that white leghorns are great 
layers and congenitally disinclined to 
set. In New England, on the con- 
trary, where a larger portion of the 
population is rurally minded, the na- 
tives think Rhode Island reds produce 
an egg that is larger, richer in flavor 
and contains more nourishment. So up 
there Yankee thrift has set the fashion 
and the favorite cackle-berry is brown. 

Anyone who has bred pointers and 
setters to any extent knows that white 
carries on famously. It’s easy to breed 


in and hard to breed out. White is a 
combination of all Mix the 
scrapings from an artist's palette after 
he’s painted a landscape in_ brilliant 
hues and you'll get light gray. Some 
varieties of highly colored flowers, de- 
veloped by years of painstaking care, 
quickly slip back toward pale yellow, 
pale pink, pale blue, or even plain white 
when care and cultivation stop. In 
other words, back to nature in many 


colors. 





AN AUTHORITY SPEAKS 
his mind on the debated subject 
of the value of certain colors 
in field dogs. He explodes some 
and cherished 


beliefs and backs his arguments 


long-established 


with many surprising facts drawn 
from his long experience in the 
field. You may be set in ‘your 
opinions concerning colors but 
after reading this interesting 
article you will find that you 


know more about your bird dog 











means back toward white. So 
breeding white or nearly white bird 
dogs is simply following the line of 


Cases 


least resistance, a line along whic! 
most of us are peculiarly gifted. 
But, although all this is true, the 


average gunner wants a white or whit 
and ticked dog. He believes these are 
the colorings most easily distinguishe 
in the brush, and the reason he believe 
this is because he has repeatedly beet 
told so. It may be the truth but I’m b 
no means sure of it. 

Experiments in camouflage during 
the World War brought to light son 


surprising facts. One was that su 
roundings, distance and atmosphet 
conditions can play merry hob wit 


one’s eyesight and knock galley-west 
many of our preconceived notions about 
what is easy to see and what is not. 
found that alway 
considered strikingly conspicuous, bé 
came, when observed under certain co1 
ditions, almost invisible. The zebt 
had known the secret for ages but me 
never suspected it. Viewed from a dis 
tance in the shimmering heat of th 
African veldt——which is the way tl 
zebra intends to be viewed if seen 
all—he blends into the landscape s 
perfectly that even a large herd is ex 
tremely difficult to distinguish. 

But let’s get back to our setters a1 
pointers. I was for many years an a! 
dent field-trial fan and, while a leak 
heart and still more leaky bank account 
now make it impossible for me to g 
places and see things as I used to di 
I have not forgotten the good old day 


Was some objects, 
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I can still see, in my mind’s eye, cob- 
by littke Comanche Rap, sturdy Sea- 
view Rex, Mary Blue, Buzz Detour, 
The Coming Storm, the peerless Mary 
Montrose, and numberless other high- 
class performers, flitting like ghosts 
from cover to cover just below the dis- 
tant skyline in their tireless and in- 
spired search for game. I fecall, too, 
that when I turned my eyes or my field 
glasses away from the speeding point- 
er or setter for a moment it was often 
extremely difficult to pick him up 
again. And I particularly remember 
that, when my eyes were not following 
the heat closely and some one in the 
gallery excitedly hollered, “Point,” I 
often needed the most explicit direc- 
tions before I could locate the stand- 
ing dog. 

All this is trite and obvious enough 
but it leads up to something that is 
neither. It is this: Although the color 
of each of the dogs mentioned was 
prevailingly white, I have watched Irish 
setters in heats with some of these 
Englishmen and pointers, and at times 
have found the dark red coats of the 
former far easier to follow than the 
snappy, party-colored dress of the lat- 
ter. Try it yourself on a bright sun- 
ny day at distances of an eighth of a 
mile and over and I think you will 
discover the same thing. 

At first thought this seems strange, 
but it is strictly in line with the prin- 
ciples of camouflage already mentioned. 
The trick of it is that it isn’t the color 
of distant objects that identifies them 
as rocks, trees, fence posts, fallen logs, 
or dogs, but their form. And form, 
when seen from a distance, is deter- 
mined by outline or silhouette. The 
reason the zebra is so strongly marked 
with black and white stripes is be- 
cause these have a tendency to con- 
fuse the eye and obscure his real out- 
line. The bizarre and seemingly con- 
spicuous patches and bars of yellow, 
black and gray on a camouflaged bat- 






like 
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Because red dogs look more 
the 
used to seeing in the brush, 
some hunters feel that birds 
lie to 


tleship serve precisely the same pur- 
pose. 

Now, if you apply exactly the same 
principle to your bird dog, you have the 
answer. The solid red Irish setter 
may not be easier to see at a distance 
and in front of a spotty background 
of autumn colors, but he is easier to 
identify as a dog because his solid color 
makes his outline definite and unmis- 


takable. Of course, a solid-white dog 
under the same conditions would be 
even more readily recognized, for 


white, which throws back most of. the 
light rays that strike it, is one of the 
most conspicuous of colors. But the 
joker in this is the fact that pure white 
dogs are exceedingly rare. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I can recall but one such 
field-trial performer. And the mom- 
ent you begin to decorate your hunting 
companion with ticks and patches you 
have begun to camouflage him, just as 
the zebra and the battleship are cam- 
ouflaged. You are breaking up his 
characteristic outline. 

And don’t forget another point. 
Even your snow-white dog, seen from 
a distance and surrounded by other 
colors, is by no means pure white to 
your eye. Any artist will tell you that 
white, of all hues, most readily takes 
on the reflected tones of whatever col- 
are above, below and around it. 
The belly and flanks of your white 
pointer, as he stands in golden brown 
sedge grass, are definitely golden brown, 
not white, and so 
tend to harmonize 
with their sur- 
roundings and_ be- 
come less _ easily 
seen. On the other 
hand, the mahogany 
coat of the Irish set- \ iy 
ter or the _ glossy 
black of the Gordon 
or black pointer are 
far less susceptible 
to this change. 


ors 


animals birds are 


them unusually well 








“But,” I hear you saying, “all this 
may or may not be true at -field trials, 
where dogs. range very widely, but 
what bearing has it on the common or 
garden variety of gun dog that works 
comparatively close to his handler and 
is used in heavy cover?” 

Very little, I imagine. So little, in 
fact, that in my opinion it is hardly 
worth considering. And I doubt that 
the color question means much of any- 
thing under such conditions anyway. 
The man who hunts in heavy cover, 
if he is a good handler, watches his 
dog as a cat watches a mouse. This 
is particularly true of the grouse hunt- 
er. The king of upland game birds 
knows every trick of his trade and is 
abundantly able .to invent new ones as 
occasion requires. He frequently out- 
guesses the best of dogs and is a past 
master at pulling the unorthodox and 


unexpected. (Continued on page 63) 
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A DUGOUT 


WAS standing on the bank of 
a Brazilian river watching my 
native helpers, or camaradas, 
unpack some canvas boats. Be- 
fore me lay the headwaters of the 
mysterious River of Doubt, hem- 
med in by dense jungle. Trouble 
was brewing. I felt it in the air. 
Suddenly, behind me, I heard an 
anxious voice. 
“Senhor, senhor.”’ 
“Yes?” I said, turning about. 
“What is it, Alfredo?” 
My head canoeman came awk 
wardly toward me. 
“The canoes, senhor... 
“What about them?” I asked. 
“It is impossible that we use 
them, senhor,” he stammered, the 
the perspiration trickling down his 
black face. ‘They are not safe. 
The men are afraid of them; the 
rocks will tear them to pieces and 
we shall all drown.” 
__As he spoke his voice hardened. Sn eed cok Oe 
rhe other men had drawn closer and ¢he sides were shaved 
were listening to what was being said. down thin. After the 
There was stubborn defiance in their men had slaved three 
attitude. weeks on the canoe they 
pushed it through the 
jungle, using rollers as 
shown at the right 


” 








Although this crisis was not unex- 
pected, I had to think quickly. From 
experiences on previous expeditions | 
knew well how mulish these men of 
the Brazilian hinterland could be, and 
how they feared anything new. I had B 
expected some such opposition as this Y 


and had given a good deal of thought Commander 


to the problem during our 300-mile trek 


overland. Now the cat was out of G. M DYOTT 


the bag. The men were ready to quit 
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It took the camaradas six days to chop out the interior 
of that canoe and they kept at it twelve hours a day. In 
squaring off the ends they removed more than a ton of wood 


on the RIVER of DOUBT 





and something had to be done 1 
mediately. 

With three white companions I 
could never hope to navigate alon 
those 700 miles of winding rive 
that lay between us and the Am 
zon. Even with light canvas boat 
at least four camaradas would 
necessary, assuming  conditio1 
were favorable. While _ the 
thoughts were running through 
mind I had an inspiration. If it \ 
hard labor they were looking for, | 
would give them plenty. 
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“Tell the camaradas,” I said, “I don’t 
int them to use the canvas boats. We 
ive only three of them, anyhow—two 
r my companions and myself, the 
other to be kept in reserve. For your- 
elves, you will have to make a dugout.” 

Alfredo’s expression changed immedi- 

tely. When it came to dugout canoes 
he felt quite at home. There was noth- 
ng he did not know about them—ex- 
cept the one important fact that short- 
anded as we were, we could never 
use them on the River of Doubt. He 
was about to hurry off with the good 
news when I called him back. 

“You will have to work fast,” I 
warned him. “The wet season is upon 
us and in two or three weeks this whole 
country will be under water.” 

Alfredo grinned. “One week, senhor,”’ 
he said. 

At dawn the next day the camaradas 
set out in search of a suitable tree from 
which to fashion their dugout. I went 
with them to see they did not waste 
time. They needed a canoe at least 
twenty-five feet long and two and a 
half feet wide, if it was to carry four 
men and its share of the cargo. That 
meant a real forest giant. Under such 
circumstances you cannot pick and 
choose. All you can hope to do is to 
find something which will more or less 
fit in with your requirements. An ideal 
tree for their purpose would have been 
one standing thirty feet clear above the 
roots. The quality of wood was all 
important. If too soft it would split 
easily and possibly break up in the 
making; if too hard it would be difficult 
to work. 

The first tree we tested was like iron. 
Its proportions were perfect but a piece 
ve chipped off and threw into a nearby 
pool sank out of sight. If obliged to, 
ve could have used this tree but its 
load-carrying capacity would have been 
mall and, if a canoe made from it up- 
set in the rapids, it would go to the bot- 
tom. We examined tree after tree but 
one seemed just right. Either they 
had flaws or were just rotten with age. 
One looked very encouraging. We 
chopped around its base and over it 
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T'S serious when your guides rebel 
deep in a jungle. You'll enjoy read- 
ing this tale of how a famous 


explorer's quick wit saved the day 





went in no time, but, alas, it was as 
hollow as a drain pipe and contained 
a bees’ nest. After a search of many 


hours we came across a splendid-look- 
ing specimen but this had to be aban- 
doned because of its location. We had 
unconsciously wandered far from the 
river and it would have been impossible 
to drag the finished canoe over some 
of the intervening obstacles. 

Making our way back, we encoun- 
tered yet another giant standing in a 
more open spot—but again disappoint- 
ment. It looked perfect but when cut 
down it revealed an ants’ nest in the 
base and long cracks, running up 
through the center. It took us two 
whole days to find what we wanted and 
the men felled five trees in the search. 
even then our final choice was not 
everything to be desired, for the wood 
was very hard. The great trunk stood 
on slightly rising ground within reason 





















WHITE 
MAN'S WAY IN 
THE JUNGLE 


Just to be safe 
| spent an hour 
assembling the 
canvas boats we 
had brought with 
us. When fully 
loaded they drew 
less than four 
inches of water 









able reach of the river. It towered aloft, 
straight and clean, with an enormous 
array of branches radiating from the 
top like the frame of a giant umbrella. 
We cleared away the jungle beneath, 
then got busy with axes. After four 
hours’ toil, a cracking noise warned 
us to stand clear, and over went the tree 
vith a terrific crash, pulling down a 
host of smaller trees with it. On meas- 
uring the main trunk we found we 
had twenty-nine feet of solid timber to 
play with, the diameter at the large end 
being a trifle over three feet. 

As it was not possible to shift such 
an enormous log, we began by clearing 
away all the debris and broken branches, 
and then doing the preliminary rough- 
ing-out where the log lay. Just squar- 
ing up the ends removed a good ton 
of hard wood, and it took the best 
part of two days to do it. Then came 
the task of leveling off the top, which is 
the most important part of all, as this 
forms the base line from which all di- 
mensions are laid out. Even a simple 
job such as drawing a mark on the 
trunk calls for ingenuity if you are 
not provided with a complete tool kit. 
\We had no tape measure, not even a 
piece of string to help us. Our only 
implements were axes and adzes, 

lhe camaradas twisted a thirty-foot 
cord from some (Continued on page 81) 





TRAVEL 
CONTRAST 


While the natives poled 
their cumbersome dugout 
over the shallow places 
in the river, those of 
us in the canvas boats 
glided down the stream 
under easy strokes of 
our paddles. In _ swift 
rapids the natives’ 
canoe had to be carried 
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ELMER KEITH 


URING the past twenty years I 
have seen a great deal of Amer- 
ican game killed with all sorts 
and ‘calibers of rifles. During 
this time I have had more experience 
with elk than any other large species, 
but I have killed, or have seen others 
kill, moose, grizzly, black and the small- 
er brown bears, and a good number of 
caribou. I have come to the conclu- 


sion that the average hunter in most 
cases goes out for such game with 
altogether too light a cartridge and 


rifle to insure that no wounded game 
will be lost to die a slow lingering 
death, and ultimately feed a pack of 
coyotes. 

In witnessing the killing of more than 
200 head of big game and in killing 
fifty-five myself I have observed the 
effect of different cartridges and guns 
on various game and have decided that 
35 Remington, .33 Winchester, 45- 
70, and .30-40 Winchester and Krag are 
the smallest cartridges that should ever 
be used on elk or other American game 
of similar or larger size. Personally, ! 
preter even heavier cartridges for such 
game, and | know that many old hunt- 
ters, who shot elk for the market before 
the enactment of game laws, and killed 
more elk in a year than a dozen present- 
day hunters will shoot in a life-time, 
believe the same way. 

Kid Young, of Ovando, Mont., and 
Frank Waterman, of Leesburg, Idaho, 


+} . 
thre 


are two such hunters. 3oth are rifle 
cranks, and have tried almost every 
conceivable rifle and load on elk, in- 


cluding many a foreign manufacture. 
Both men at one time settled on the 
Model 95 Winchester in .35 caliber as 





LITTLE BULLETS | 


the best elk rifle and considered this 
size of cartridge about the smallest that 
under average conditions would always 
give certain kills with one shot. 

My friend Paul Dodge writes me of 
two other old hunters in his locality, 
Bill Humphrey and Emerick. Hum- 
phrey used a Winchester singe-shot in 
35 W.C.F. caliber and Emerick a 9- 
mm. Mannlicher for all elk, bear, and 
caribou hunting, both believing that the 
.30-40 and .30-06,-220 grains were too 
small for such game. 

If one could always pick his shots, 
and have standing, broadside shots with- 




































BULLETS 
FOR BIG 
JOBS 


Only loads that 
will expand when 
they hit their 
mark will do for 
really big game. 
Those shown here 
include heavy 
cavity-point and 
soft-nose bullets 


in 200 yards the .30-40 and .30-06 wit! 
220 grain soft-nose bullet would ac 


count for any type of American gam 
but this would not always give clean 
instant kills. In my experience, game 
such as elk, moose, and big bear, when 
hit with rifles of this class and even 


some heavier American cartridges, sel 
dom drop at the shot unless heavy bone 
are struck. Usually the game humps 
up and moves around, or jumps and 
runs for some distance before falling 
Usually the hunter sees only a patch 
of hide through the trees and brush and 
cannot alway pick out a vital point. 
Then, on quick, running shots in dense 
brush and heavy timber, the hunter, un 
less he is an exceptional shot, is lucky 
to land a slug in the body of his game 
let alone in a vital spot. 

For such shots, I believe a heavy-cal- 
iber rifle far superior to any .30 caliber. 
The former may not drop game in its 
tracks, but at least it will always slow 
up the animal so that it stops within 
a short distance. If shot with rifle 
of .30 caliber or less, the game some- 


Light bullets will not pene- 
trate deeply on moose to 
reach a vital spot. Even 
on mountain sheep at long 
range heavy rifles are better 


rec 
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| Won't Stop BIG GAME © 


Why does wounded game get 







away? This striking article by 
an authority on big game gives 


several surprising answers 









ELK, BEAR 

AND MOUNTAIN- 
SHEEP PHOTOS 
FROM “THE LAST? 
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the hide on the off 
side is usually the 
quicker killer. 


WILDERNESS” 


Most shots at big game are from less than 300 yards away 


yards, and on quartering shots through 
the body have had it make only a 
half-inch hole at exit. One mule deer 


then FA ose reese With all respect that I shot through the neck, just be- 
ree . ° n » the he: . Patan aaeel 
pag eae padi own ie "id for the judgment low the head with Western 180-grain 


not even knock him down 
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times travels for miles and is often lost 
completely. 

With the possible exception of cari- 
bou, most heavy American game is now 
found in densely timbered, brushy coun- 
try where shots are usually close, sel- 
m over 300 and more often under 200 
yards. Such shooting if your bullet 
not to be easily deflected by brush 
or trees, calls for the longest, heaviest 
ft-nose deflected bullet your rifle will 
handle. Then, too, heavy game de- 
mands a heavy missile to make certain 

e vitals are reached. Light, short, 

gh-velocity bullets usually blow up 
inside big game—if they open at all— 
and the small outside wound quickly 
loses, leaving no blood trail to distin- 
uish the tracks of a wounded animal 
rom those of its comrades. Though a 

bullet that stops in an animal may 
expend all its energy in so doing, I 
have found that the bullet that bores on 
rough, even though wasting some of 

s energy, is often, a more reliable stew 

roducer on account of its blood trail 
Of course, if the rifle cartridge is heavy 
enough for the game that is being 
hunted, then the bullet that stops under 


f 
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| of men like Whel- 
ee ae en Curtis, White 
) and others, who 
accounted for many 
head of the largest American game with 
the Springfield without losing a single 
animal, I can say only that they have 
been lucky or that I and many men | 
know have been unlucky. I have never 
lost a really big animal that I hit, but 
on several occasions I have spent many 
long, tiresome hours following up 
wounded game that I had shot with the 
Springfield before finally finishing it. I 
have also lost several deer that I had 
shot through the lungs with the Spring- 
field with 150 to 180-gram expanding 
bullets that did not open. Two such ani- 
mals I trailed for three days. 

One mule deer, I shot three times 
broadside through the lungs at 400 
yards with a scope-sighted Springfield 
with Remington 150-grain, bronze-point, 
3,000-feet-a-second load. Those bul- 
lets never opened and I[ trailed that 
deer all that day and went back the 
next. Then I found only what the coy- 
otes had left. This was enough, how- 
ever, to determine that none of the bul- 
lets opened as they made clean holes 
in the hide on the off side. 

I have seen this bullet open but little 
when striking mountain goat at 400 





open-point at 200 yards showed con- 
clusively that even this bullet sometimes 
fails to open. The bullet broke the neck 
bone yet made only a .30 caliber hole at 
exit. This is usually one of our most 
reliable 180-grain Sprinfield loads, like 
the 150-and 180-grain Remington 
bronze-points. 

Once when guiding a member of Zane 
Grey’s party, | saw him shoot a mature 
mule deer through the body, a well- 
placed, rear quartering shot with U.S. 
Cartridge Co. 180-grain .30-06 expand- 
ing bullet. The bullet did not open in 
the least and, though we trailed that 
deer more than three miles, finally lost 
it. It had been only fifty yards away 
when shot. Another time while hunt- 
ing elk on the Lochsa, a party of twelve 
were camped near us. These were us- 
ing, among others, some .30-06 rifles 
loaded with this same cartridge. They 
shot six elk through at close range with 
this load. Four of the elk were hit 
broadside behind the shoulders but all 
eventually pot away. The other two 
were shot through the neck and killed, 
but though they broke the neck bone 
in both cases the bullets did not open. 
Such ammunition should not be sold for 
use in the fields. 

I consider rifles like the .256 New- 
ton, .270 Winchester, .30-06, .276 Mag- 
num, .280. (Continued on page 80) 
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How does it feel to be killed? The writer of 


+i A 
this ast -moving yara tells you in a manner to 


How Thick Is a 
NARROW ESCAPE? 


N OLD timer might be in- 
clined to believe that 
most narrow escapes 

the result of ignor- 

carelessness or lack of fore- 

It is to be doubted if there is 


are 
ance, 
thought. 


such a thing as “narrowest escape,” pro- 
vided a man is aware of having had 
more than one battle to a finish with 
death. A regular story writer can pro- 


duce entertaining effects upon a reader’s 
mind by the skillful introduction of a 
great menace, followed by breath-taking 
suspense, then the clutching death, and 
the miraculous escape. But men who 
nearly die seldom know how to make 
i story of it. 

In my experience the things that have 
happened have been too surprising or 
toe disorderly to lend themselves to good 
narrative or to a strictly “true” story. 
That is my alibi for the following jerky 
account of “narrowest escapes.” 

Twice I have been killed; that is to 
say, I have suffered all the agony or 

shock involved in such adventures up 
to entire lack of consciousness. Now 
that is about as far as human experience 
can go. But such affairs do not always 
make an entertaining story. For in- 
stance: a companion and I were exam- 
ining a shaky, hanging wall in an old 
prospector’s tunnel. We had been hunt- 
ing and had no business in the hole. 
Part of the roof fell, struck us both on 
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our heads and knocked us out. My 
companion died and I did not. As a 
story it is hardly worth telling. The 


doctor said that if he had arrived one 
hour later we both would have been dead. 
If he had been called two hours sooner, 
he could have saved us both. It was a 
mere accident that a lad, hunting up a 
lost steer, had seen the little lunch fire 
we had built near the mouth of the tun- 
nel. One could go on from there with 
a million ifs. 

Another time my western partner and 
I took a pack pony and two saddle 
horses and went on a long hunting trip 
in southern Utah. We heard, from 
some Ute Indians, about some remark- 
able natural rock formations which, they 
said, looked like great stone bridges. 
These were supposed to be located some- 
where south of the San Juan River in 
northern Arizona. We were at Moab, 
Utah, when we heard of these. So we 
headed down Grand River to Hudson’s 
Wash, then up that stream to its head; 


thence straight south to Monticello, a 
distance of over seventy miles. 
Whenever we had to leave the 


streams, which was often on account of 


By 
PHIL H. MOORE 


make your hair stand.)He's been /killed“ twice 


A gust of wind gave me a boost 
and | began to skide toward the 


water. It was like a bad dream 


the broken topography, 
to ride 





we were obliged 
through a desert country. We 


had started with but two canteens. Ii 


we had had the least hi ird luck in our 
died ot 


have 
added tw 


journey, we could easily 
thirst. At Monticello 
water bags to our outfit 
for the San Juan River via 
Creek, a ride of some forty 
made the river that night; 
for horses. Feed was scarce and th 
water hard to get at on account of dee} 
canyons. We met nobody. 


we 


) 


and struck out 
Montezuma 
miles. We 
a long day 


Next day we rode west to a little place 


called Bluff—an appropriate title. Te 
miles it was, if measured on a map; 
day’s journey for us, the way we had t 
away around the heads of mat 
draws and canyons. No water nor fee 
once we had left the river. Deer we 
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plentiful, but horses do not eat nor drin! 


them. 

At Bluff, which was on the nort 
bank of the river, we added more wate 
bags and gave the nags a big feed 
alfalfa. We crossed the river at 
passed onto the Navajo Indian rese! 
vation. We saw no Injuns or any oth« 
hombres all that day. We made for t! 
Carriso Mountains in the southerly di 
tance. On the second day after leavi: 
the San Juan we crossed a couple 
small streams of strong alkali wate 
The horses would hardly touch it. 

As the country did not seem to ji! 
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with the description the Indians had 
given us, we swung due west. After 
three days the water gave out and we 
found no more. Our tongues turned 
black and became very much enlarged. 
[he pack pony died and our saddle ani- 
mals refused duty. So we decided to let 
them lead us to water—if they could. 
dimly remember walking behind my 
orse and holding onto its tail. I was 
aware that we were traveling east, the 
direction from which we had come. At 
times I could see my feet plodding along 
in the sand. They appeared to be many 
yards below me. I lost all track of my 
partner. On the fifth or sixth day I 
suffered so much from the agonies of 
thirst that I gave up and—died. I can 
remember dying quite distinctly. 

When I came to I was in a pros- 
pector’s tent on a stream in Chin Lee 
Valley. The men had seen our horses 
hurrying toward the river. Then they 
saw me loping along wild-eyed and 
heading for the same objective. They 
roped me and tied me down in the tent 
and poured water over me. At last they 
let me drink a little. It seemed to burn 
my throat like fire and gave me a hel- 
uva bellyache. As soon as their first 
patient was under control, they rustled 
up the draw to try to find the owner of 
the second saddle horse. They found 
him—also dead—and packed him in. He 
came alive after a copious soaking and 
sprinkling. 

We did not get the photographs of the 
natural bridges that trip, but did so 
later. Now one can drive to them in a 
car. We had no business in that coun- 
ry without maps and experience and 
guides. 

Just what constitutes a “narrowest 









1 jumped over the edge and 
so did Mrs. Moose. When we 
landed, the moose was on top 
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escape”? One time I threw 
a coffeepot at a bear. It hit 
him and he made a rush at 
me, as mad as anything. I 
flew up into a tree, but he 
tore the shirt off my back 
sometime during the business 
and ripped my arm _ open. 
Grizzlies do not often climb 
trees. I should not have 
thrown that coffeepot. It does 
not take long to tell about. It 
took less time than this for it 
all to happen. 

I was fly fishing in Liep- 
sigate Lake, Lunenburg 
County, Nova Scotia. It was 
June and the water was still 
high. Nearby was a dam with : 
gates wide open and a rush of 
water going through. The 
sun was hot. Bent on a swim, 
[ mounted the dam structure 
and took off my clothes. For 
the fun of the thing I shoved 
a stick of drifting pulp wood 
out from the shore to where 
the current could catch it and 
suck it through the gates. 
Away it went, as slick as you 
please, made three or four 
jumps on top of the big “curls” at the 
foot of the tail race, then curved quietly 
into the eddy. It had not taken that log 
ten seconds to shoot the falls and arrive 
safely in the backwater. It occurred to 
me that it would be quite exciting to fol- 
low the log. I could surely hold my 
breath ten seconds even though I should 
be totally submerged during the trip. 

[ took to the water a few rods above 
the dam and paddled slowly over toward 
the take-off. As the water began to 
draw me in, | found 
that my hands would 
easily reach an iron tie- 
rod across the top of 
the gate outlet. So | 
grabbed that, simply to 
get an idea how power- 
ful the pull of the cur- 
rent might be. It was 
strong; so strong, in 
fact, that it fairly 
skidded my body hori- 
zontally up on the sur- 
face. 

As I hung there, try- 
ing to make up my mind 
whether to go through 
on my back or my belly, 
a big trout or grilse al- 
most jumped in my face 
as it made its way by 
me in frantic leaps to 
beat the baffling waters. 
Another fish smeared 
along my side. A couple 
more breached in the 
calmer water just above 
where I hung. I had 
been looking for these 
fish signs all the morn- 
ing. 

“By gosh !” I thought, 
“the fish are here at 
last and rising!” For- 
getting all about my in- 
tended shoot through 
the gates, I tried to pull 
myself up on the tim- 
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The bear made a 
tush\\at me. | 
flew up a tree 

tore my 
shirt ahd ripped 
@ gash in my arm 


bers. The water yanked so hard at my 
legs it seemed I was trying the impos- 
sible. It was amazing, how, when I 
found myself in a position where it 
looked as though I had to go through 
the gate, I struggled against it. Des- 
perate, | at last got one leg athwart a 
gate post. This lessened the drag and 
I pulled myself out and scrambled up. 
It was surprising to find myself shaking 
as | put on the old clothes. In a very 
short time a sly fly was dropping over 
those rising fish. 

A month later when the water was 
low, | visited the dam on another fish- 
ing excursion, I climbed the superstruc- 
ture and, remembering my proposed trip 
through the chute, I glanced down at 
the apron below the gates. These aprons 
are built so the downpour will not gully 
the river-bed too close to the dam. At 
the time of this particular visit there 
was, instead of a downpour, a mere 
trickle. The apron had originally been 
planked with four-inch deal, the deal 
being spiked to heavy cross-timbers, 
which in turn were embedded among the 
rocks of the river bottom. Ice, accident, 
or design had removed the planks on 
the section over which I had intended to 
skid, and this had left a dozen rows of 
heavy spikes sticking up out of the 
cross-timbers. They stuck up at all an- 
gles to a height of four inches or over. 
It would have been impossible to devise 
a more efficient meat chopper, run by 
water power, than was this particular 
tail race. Had I gone through at high 
water, as intended, my body would have 
been ravelled so fine that the eels could 
have inhaled it. 

Many “narrowest escapes” must be 
like that. Only perhaps you never find 
out what you barely missed. It is also 
pleasant to contemplate the fact that 
jumping fish will almost invariably dis- 
tract one’s attention from other designs. 

How thick is a “narrow” escape? 
Here is one where the thickness or nar- 
rowness was (Continued on page 62) 
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Baldwin paints one of the ducks that have made his name known over half the world 


‘6 EVER Worked and Never 
Will, Babylon, N. Y.” 
That address on an enve- 
lope the other day didn’t puz- 
zle Long Island postal men for a min- 
ute. They sent the letter right over to 
John Lee Baldwin at The Duck Shop 
on Merrick Road. 

Baldwin advertises that he has never 
done a lick of work and never intends 
to. He glories in the title, “The Lazi- 
est Man on Earth.” And he frankly 
admits he started his singular Duck 
Shop just to have a place where he 
could loaf. 

When you enter the door, you see a 
huge white sign with black letters: 
“This is no WORK SHOP... Only 
a Place WHERE THE BRAIN RE- 
LAXES. John Lee Baldwin, Special- 
izing in Comfort.” In a back room, 
you spy an even larger sign: “THE 
DUCK WORK SHOP. DUCKING 
WORK MY SPECIALTY. John Lee 
Baldwin, Originator and _ Founder. 
NEVER WORKED AND NEVER 
WILL.” 

Yet, Baldwin is never idle. His defi- 
nition of work is doing something you 
don’t want to do. All year long he 
does what he wants to, whittling out 
little ducks from pieces of pine and 
making decoys. And his full-sized 
black ducks, canvasbacks, mallards, 
sheldrakes, geese, and snipe are sought 
after by sportsmen who wait as long 
as two years to get them. His realistic 
six-inch whittled models of flying ducks, 
landing ducks, swooping ducks, and 
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Whittled 
Ducks 
Made Him 


Fa MOUS 


By EDWIN TEALE 
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shoe. The door stop, which holds the 
door open in summer, is a duck wit 
one wing ending in a wedge. Scattere 
about are tie racks, pipe holders, pin 
cushions, match boxes, blotters, pen 
holders, and work baskets, all employ 


ing in one form or another the bod 
or head of a duck. A fire screen is 
covered with carved mallards. And, 
boxes, bushel baskets, and drawers 
there are literally thousands of duck 
models whittled from pine. 

Curiously enough, Baldwin has neve 
been duck hunting in his life. “The 
only way I ever hunted a duck,” he 


ducks in a score of other postures have 
traveled practically around the globe. 
They have gone to Italy, to Sweden, to 
Germany and several form part of the 
decoration in a hotel 14,000 miles from 
Babylon in the Philippine Islands. On 
several occasions, his handiwork has 
won honors in eastern exhibits. 

“T’ve always had a kindly feeling for 
wild ducks,” he told me not long ago 
when I spent a day in his shop. I 
found him tipped back in a big easy 
chair lined with sheepskin. A_ black 
Derby hat was pushed to the back of 
his head and pine shav- 
ings ran like a glacier 
down his vest front and 
onto the floor. 

On all sides were 
ducks, on the walls, on 
the floor, piled high on 
every available flat place. 
There were big ducks,= 
little ducks, wooden 
ducks, cork ducks. Some 
would hardly cover a 
postage stamp; others 
would crowd a bushel 
basket. In one huge 
frame, more than 200 
little mallards streamed 
in great V’s across a 
fine wire netting. 

In some way, almost 
everything Baldwin 
makes is linked to wild 
ducks. The knocker on 
the door is a wooden 
bird swinging in a horse- 


These yellow-legged 
snipe reveal the high 
artistry that guides 
Baldwin's sharp knife 
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ays, “was around a stove with a sharp 
knife.” He studies pictures of ducks 
nd reads books about them. But most 
of his ideas he gets “up in the garret,” 
which is his phrase for saying he gets 
them out of his head. He lives over 
his shop and won't have a telephone 
round him. “If anybody is going to 
bawl me out, I don’t want to be on the 
end of a string,” he explains. “I want 
:o be where | can see them and tell 
whether they mean it.” 

Up to a few years ago, Baldwin was 
an inveterate frequenter of sales. He 
filled five rooms with odds and ends 
before he decided the place was getting 
cluttered up. And when Baldwin de- 
cides a place is cluttered, it IS. You 
find in his shop what is probably the 
strangest collection of objects ever 
heaped together in one place in Amer- 
ica. Piled in confusion higher than a 

an’s head and covered with an eighth 
of an inch of dust, they run the gamut 
from a stuffed South American sloth 
to an ancient iron safe coated with 
aluminum paint. 

There are cowbells and ship’s lan- 
terns, antique furniture, and stuffed 
fish, Currier & Ives hunting prints, and 
carved ships, a Spanish clock that tells 
the day as well as the hour, and a clock 
with wooden works that dates back to 
1794. His most mysterious possession 
is a big picture labelled “The Wreck 
in the Fog.” The fog is brown and so 
dense you can see nothing else. Bald- 
win paid three cents for it. 

“You know,” he said, waving his hand 
at the windrows of accumulated junk, 
“the most interesting place in any house 
is the attic. That’s why I keep this 
jumbled up like an attic. It’s more in- 
teresting.” 

High on one wave of dust-covered 
objects was a wire parrot’s cage con- 
taining a wooden crow. 

“That’s just to be odd,” he answered 
my question. “The world is full of 


The numerous black duck decoys ready for shipment to Chesapeake Bay seem to belie 
the big painted sign that adorns one of the walls of Baldwin's unique workshop 
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All the sought-after 
decoys turned out in 
the "Duck Shop” carry 
the maker's odd label 


The decoys are made 
in two parts and are 
then nailed together 













E cahs himself the laziest 

man in the world yet he 
is never idle. He never hunted 
ducks in his life yet most 
of that life has been devoted 
to supplying decoys for duck 
hunters. John Lee Baldwin is 
the prince of whittlers and 
this lively story of his life 
and his strange calling makes 
amusing and zestful reading 
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monkeys. I don’t want to be one. 
Anything original appeals to me.” 

One of his original productions 
rests on a twelve-foot wooden base. 
It is an amazing collection of wind- 
mills, airplanes, donkeys, ducks, 
and elephants. When a small elec- 
tric motor is running, the donkeys 
wave their tails, the elephants 
pump up and down with their 
trunks, the ducks flap their wings, 
and the windmills and airplane propel- 
lers revolve. He used to have it in his 
window “to give the kids a laugh.” 
Amusing the children, who stop regu- 
larly on their way to and from school, 
is one of his hobbies. Some day he 
hopes he can teach boys at a summer 
camp how to whittle. 

Whittling is his idea of pure pleasure 
without any alloy of work. He main- 
tains earnestly: “If you’ve never had 
a sharp knife and a piece of white pine 
in your hands, you have no idea what 
real fun is!” For nearly twenty years, 
he has been using the same clasp knife 
for his whittling and he keeps it honed 
to a razor edge. 

Baldwin was born in Babylon on 
September 9, 1867. At sixty-seven, he 
is ruddy-cheeked and clear-eyed. “I’ve 
got dandy health,” he told me. “I can 
sleep anywhere.” He has always liked 
to use his hands. For one period of 
more than twenty years he “picture 
framed,” making the frames more as a 
hobby than a vocation. He explains 
whimsically that he had the common 
sense to pick a father who could make 
money in a meat market and invest it 
wisely in real estate. While not rich, 
Baldwin has been sufficiently well off to 
follow his interests and to make whit- 
tling his life work. 

Once, when he was a boy, he shot a 
bluejay and tried to stuff it. Right 
there his interest in taxidermy waned. 
He found the job too messy. Ever 
since he has preferred to reproduce wild 
birds in clean white pine. The only 
guns he has ever owned are an ancient 
flintlock and a pair of eighteenth cen- 
tury duelling pistols, picked up at a sale. 

All told, he has used the wild duck 
as his model in fashioning more than 
a hundred different types of objects 
ranging from blotting pads to weather 
vanes. The individual specimens of 
each type of novelty are innumerable. 
Baldwin estimates he has shown the 
wild duck in at least forty different 
poses. His favorite, the one he gets the 
most pleasure from making is the flying 
mallard. (Continued on page 77) 
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Gottle Your Coon 
Before You Tunk It 


The Harrowing Sport Arranged 
for a Credulous Newcomer to 
the American Woods Will Give 
You Many a Hearty Chuckle 


sé UST then, out of the thicket of 

bamboos, appeared an enraged 

bull elephant. His small eyes 

gleamed wickedly, and the sun- 
light glinted on the white ivory of his 
tusks. Then, with trunk tightly curled, 
he charged. I turned to my gun bearer, 
seized the double-barreled express rifle 
and fired.” The Major paused dramat- 
cally and swallowed his drink. My set- 
ter thumped the floor with his hind leg 
in apparent applause. He was scratch- 
ing a flea 

“Say, Major,” I asked, “did you ever 
goffle a coon and then tunk him?” 

“I beg pardon—I didn’t quite under- 
stand. Have I ever done what?” 
“Goffled a coon,” I repeated. 
“Goffled a coon? No. You 

mean—really ?” 

“Yes, I do,” I said, “just that. We 
have, right here under this roof, prob- 
ably the best coon eoffler in the state of 
Maine.” 

“You don’t 
your guide, old chap?” 

“[ certainly do and, whereas he has 
not yet competed in the goffling and 
tunking trials—they wor’t be held for 
1 month vet—still I’m backing him to 
a decent break.” 


Really, I 


don’t 


mean Carl McLaughlin, 


vin, provided he gets 

“You don’t say 
mean...” 

“Well, if you ever 
vofled a coon and 
tunked him in the ap- 
proved style, you'd nev- 
er waste time shooting 
elephants. By compari 
son that’s tame sport.” 

“How can I see it 
I'd fancy that no 
Major 


now. 


done ? 
end.” And the 
filled his pipe. 

“Carl,” I called. Into 
the room came a slen- 
der, blue-eyed man, 
easily in his 
moccasins. 

“What chance have 
we of goffling a coon 
tonight?” I asked. 

“All right, I 
Thev’ve been 
down to the 
pretty regular lately.” 

“Garbage! I say,” in- 
terposed the Major. 
“What in the world has 


moving 


guess. 
. 
coming 


garbage 


w 
tu 








By 
C. BLACKBURN 
MILLER 


garbage to do with goffling a coon?” 

“Well,” I elucidated, “the garbage 
dump is the best goffling ground around 
here.” 

“Right-o. Oh, right-o. I have it.” 

“Now, Major, if you want to see this 
favorite and exciting sport, get your 
togs on.” 

The representative of Great Britain 
thereupon shuffled from the room and 
in about twenty minutes reappeared, at- 
tired in sweater, “deerstalker” hat, 
heavy gloves and field boots. McLaugh- 
lin and I slipped on our high moccasins 
and, equipping ourselves with torches, 
set out in the darkness. 

A young moon shone intermittently 
through the matted branches of the 
hemlocks, while out on the still expanse 
of the lake a loon laughed. We pro- 
ceeded very cautiously for about 200 
yards and then paused to listen. A twig 
snapped near a mound of moss-covered 
rocks, but that was all. Then we went 
on again, our feet feeling for the faint 


The force of the Major's fall A 
was sufficient to dislodge the ’ 
coon from the limb. 
squarely on the 










As he sailed upward 
his hand shot out and 
clutched the  coon's 
tail in an iron grasp 


trail that led towards the garbage dump. 
An owl hooted from a branch above 
our heads and the Major, jumping 
nervously, ejaculated a half-stifled, “I 
say.” | whispered hoarsely for him to 
cease further comment and we crept on 

It was not long before a faint efflu- 
vium came to our nostrils on the damp 
night wind, signifying unmistakably our 
proximity to the garbage. Again we la 
prone on the moss, listening intently, 
ind were electrified to hear a tin can 
jingle against a rock. Nearer we crept 
till a shaft of moonlight, glinting on a 
mass of cans, disclosed the fact that 
closer approach might be disastrous to 
our ambitions. 

Carl McLaughlin retied the laces of 
his moccasins, tightened his belt a: 
assumed a crouching posture. Sudden! 
1 beam of brilliant light, issuing fror 
his torch, played over the dump and the: 
focused on an animal crouched against 
a rock—an animal whose eyes glared 
green in the white ray and then quickly 

vanished. 
scrambling shape 
left our side with a rus! 
and, as we switched o1 
our torches, we saw the 
dark, flying figure o 
the guide racing t 
ward a tree a_ fe 
yards from the dum; 
The coon, for it was 
coon, was scramblins 
frantically up the trun! 
When it had attained 
height of some _ seve! 
feet from the ground 
McLaughlin, in fu 
stride, launched himsel! 
into the air. As |} 
sailed upward his ha 
shot out and clutche 
the tail of the coon 
an iron grasp. His d 
scending weight t 
the animal loose ar 
with a shrill snarl, 
landed on the euid 
(Continued on page 41 


It landed 


Major's neck 
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he replied confidently. 
increasing every year. 


New York was only a few hun- 


better than it is now. 


With their winter food 


becoming scarcer each year, a 





sportsman offers a plan to 
save deer from hunger 





FEW weeks after 
e deer season closed in New 
ork, I was talking to an enthusi- 
stic hunter. 
“The number of buck taken in 


red behind last year, in spite of 
he terrific winter of 1933-1934,” 

said. “In another ten, years 
e hunting is going to be even 
It’s got to 


“What makes you think so?” I 
sked. 

“Why, anybody can see that,” 
“Deer are 
The Indi- 
ns have gone, the vermin have 





been killed off and the first growth 


timber has been 


ieed. Hunters obey 
laws, and conservationists have 


I replaced by 
prout lands, so there is plenty of 
the game 


und the buck law does the work. 
here’s simply nothing to stop the 
I crease.” 

| asked several other hunters if 
ey were equally optimistic about 
future. The verdict 
is just about unanimous. Of 
urse we would have more deer. 
hy not? 
However, these hunters may be 


e deers 


lue for a shock, as they are not 


1934 a 
{ 


nsidering all the facts. While 

e bucks killed in New York in 

re but a few hundred be- 
d 1933, it was not among the bucks 
last winter took the heaviest toll. 
the Province of New Brunswick last 
[ saw almost no does or young deer 
their tracks, where usually they are 
plentiful. A friend of mine in 
33 counted 125 deer in a month on a 
tain northern deer range. Last year 
» counted twelve at the same place in 
> same length of time. One large pre- 
ve, | am told, lost 50 percent of its 
Another, with 80,000 acres under 
servation, reported finding over 200 
‘asses in the spring of 1934, and 150 


11 these were young stock. From nearly 


parts of the northern range, reports 
the hard winter and deep snows of 


1933-1934 struck the deer a heavy blow. 


Immediately the 


may not be evident now, but it is 
und to be felt in the future. 
question arises: 
hy, after all these years of deer in- 
ease, should this be particularly seri- 
at this late date? Space will not 
rmit a full discussion of this here, 
briefly, the situation is this: 
\ll over the northern deer range, 
m Maine and New York westward 
‘ough Michigan, and beyond, the sum- 
‘r and fall deer ranges have, for all I 
w, a supply of food to support ten 
mes the number of deer that now in- 
bit them. When the heavy snows fall, 
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Food is scarce when deer stretch like this to get it 


Dont Let 
Our Deer 


Starve 
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This feeder can be built by any sportsman 


the deer form in bands and yard, usual- 
ly, in swamps or thick evergreen cover. 
Recent experiments in deer feeding and 
weighing the deer show that cedar and 
hemlock are good winter food, with 
cedar (arbor vitae) the mainstay of the 
winter deer herds. Fir balsam, which 
the deer also eat, is a starvation diet. 
Spruce is rarely or never eaten and is, 


BY 
WILLIAM 
MONYPENY 
NEWSOM 


of course, out of the question. 

As the deer have increased over 
the years, winter food has dimin- 
ished. Railroad ties, fence posts, 
and fires have accounted for the 
cedar’s decrease. More and more, 
as deer have increased they have 
overbrowsed the swamps. in sev- 
eral swamps that I visited last fall 
the cedar was picked absolutely 
clean to a height of seven feet. No 
new growth or young trees can 
live with deer waiting for every 
green leaf to appear. 

During open winters the deer 
can travel and feed outside the 


=~ swamps, but when a heavy winter, 


such as 1933-1934, hits the deer 

country, only the long-legged deer 

can reach up to the remaining 

cedar. The smaller ones starve. 

But deer, even if they do not 

starve when food is inadequate, 

are weak and thin when winter 

breaks up. In the first spring 

thaws they are wet by rain during 

the day and chilled by night in 

below-freezing temperatures. This 

condition, unless the deer have 

been well fed, produces pneu- 

monia. We have our heaviest 

losses from this cause in March 

or the first part of April. Deer 

are not troubled by clear, cold 

weather, but they cannot stand be- 

ing wet and cold at the same time 

when they are in a weakened con- 

dition from lack of winter food, Also, 

it should be remembered that the does 

ire carrying their young at this critical 

time. Fawns born of ill-fed does have a 
poor chance to survive. 

The conservation departments of vari- 
ous states are alive to this situation. In 
the past few winters, Michigan at cer- 
tain points has fed its deer alfalfa and 
clover hay. New York has carried on 
excellent experiments with a cake made 
of molasses and soy beans that will, [ 
think, soon be available elsewhere. Some 
of the big estates are feeding alfalfa. 
Others that had not previously fed the 
deer planned to do so this winter. 

While it is against the law to cut 
trees on state land, some private own- 
ers have cut cedar on their own 
property. The Arnold Arboretum tells 
me that, if the cedar is cut half way 
through the trunk about five feet from 
the ground and then tipped over and 
left hanging on the stump, the tree will 
not die. This makes the underbranches 
available to the deer. However, cedar 
should only be cut in emergencies, or 
when cedar is too thick for healthy 
growth, for, sooner or later, these cut- 
tings will reduce not only the supply 
of cedar but the cover as well. 

It has long been known that corn, 
either whole (Continued on page 48) 























Nothing Is Wrong with PISTOL | 


HAND-GUN COMPETITION is by no means 





"going to seed,’ according to the author of 
this article. As secretary of the U.S. Revolver 


Association, he is qualified to speak for the 





large and growing army of pistol-shooting fans 











The Winans Trophy, hardest prize to win in revolver shooting 


N THE last two issues of OuTpooR 

Lire, we had the pro and con of 

competitive rifle shooting. Capt. 

Paul A. Curtis started the fireworks 
in January, maintaining that rifle com- 
petition is going to seed. Col. Town- 
send Whelen replied in February. Thus, 
the whole subject of competitive shoot- 
ing—pistol and revolver as well as rifle 
and shotgun—is pushed into the spot- 
light. 

Are pistol matches worth the effort? 
Has the heyday of the hand gun passed ? 
Is interest in the sport dying in the grip 
of old fuddy-duddies ? 

Well, let’s examine the record. 

On the day I am writing these words, 
the mailman has brought to the head- 
quarters of the United States Revolver 
Association letters from two brand-new 
clubs entering our Indoor League com- 
petition. This brings the total number 
of competing teams to 104, twenty- 
one more than shot in the matches 
last year and the greatest number ever 
to enter the contests. 

In addition, targets arrived from com- 
peting teams in Balboa, Canal Zone, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, Wichita, Kans., 
Plymouth, Mass., and Vertugo, Calif., 
to mention but a few. From the rock 
where the Pilgrims landed to the canal 
that links the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
to the gold-mining section of the far 
north, pistols are popping in the biggest 
competition ever held under the direc- 
tion of the U.S.R.A., the governing body 
of American pistol and revolver shots. 

If there’s anything wrong with pistol 
shooting, it isn’t a lack of interest! 

The 1,040 men who make up these ten- 
man Indoor League teams form but a 
small part of the army of hand-gun en- 
thusiasts in the country. Since 1920, 
the number of clubs affiliated with the 
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U.S.R.A. has more 
than doubled. And 
there are tens of 
thousands of pistol 
fans throughout the 
country who have 
never joined the as- 
sociation but who 
have fun plugging 
away at a little black 
disk on a white square. 

Most golf is played on a 100-acre lot 
right beside the highway where every- 
body can see the play. Pistol shooting 
usually takes place in some out-of-the- 
way spot where only the shooters con- 
gregate. Matches are held without 
benefit of press agents or stadiums. Con- 
sequently, few people besides the active 
participants know much about what is 
going on in the hand-gun field. En- 
thusiasts play the game for the fun and 
training in it, and because, as Colonel 
Whelen says of rifle shooting, it is a 
practical accomplishment, the value of 
which is obvious. 


Competitors range from boys just out 
of high school to men who never fired 
shot until they were sixty years old 
And they include all levels of wealth a1 
practically every occupation known 
man. One yardstick of the widespre 
interest in pistol and revolver shooting 
at the present time is the variety of oc- 
cupations among the competitors. Run- 
ning down the list you find: 


NE of the greatest 
America has produced is Dr. I. R. 
Calkins. He is an eminent surgeon at 
Springfield, Mass. The holder of the 
novice record for women is Mrs. Lillian 
C. Chase, an instructor in home eco- 
nomics. C. A. Price, for several years 
national champion and holder of many 
records, is an automobile 
R. C. Bracken, who ranks second to Dr. 
Calkins in the number of championships 
won, is a wholesale lumber dealer. 
Last year in the outdoor any-revolver 
match, the Los Angeles chief of police 
and a township supervisor at Owl’s 


pistol shots 


salesman. 





Pistol shots on the firing line. 


The contestants are drawn from many walks of life 
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Head, N. Y., tied for first place. An 
lvertising man from Philadelphia, Pa., 
came in third. In the indoor novice 
itch, a bond salesman carried off first 
lace, two bank cashiers and a paper 
iker tied for second place, and a 
ladies’ hairdresser placed fifth. 
Probably the outstanding surprise of 
the 1934 season was the capturing of 
the Grand Aggregate Championship by 
H. K. Schaff, a twenty-nine-year-old 
shooter from Seattle, Wash. He placed 
second with the military revolver, third 
with the pistol, fourth with any re- 
volver, and third in the state of Wash- 
ington with the pocket revolver. And 
he came out from behind a drug counter 
to pile up his winning score. 


LUGGING away at a little black 

mark on a white piece of paper may 
seem silly and unexciting to the innocent 
bystander. But let him get a gun in his 
hand, let him hold his fire until the black 
ball is balanced perfectly on his sights. 
Then let him try to overcome the nat- 
ural flinch when the explosion comes, 
let him try to relax during a nip-and- 
tuck battle, and he will begin to realize 
the vital training that shooting gives. 
Trying to put those lead pellets from 
twenty yards away into a ten ring which 
measures but little more than an inch in 
diameter is one of the greatest sports 
in the world. 

Take the Indoor League competition. 
It continues for ten weeks through the 
winter. The contestants have to develop 
self-control, not for an instant but for 
so many weeks that it becomes a habit 
never to allow one’s “blood to boil” to 
the point where it prevents a shooter’s 
holding a gun without a tremor at the 
end of an unsupported arm. The wrist 
is the fastest joint in the body. It con- 
tains seven little “ball bearings,” and all 
must be kept perfectly still if the shot 
is to reach its mark. Only perfect con- 
trol of nerves and mind enables a shooter 
to reach the upper brackets of the sport. 

No other sport offers better training 
for the nerves than pistol shooting. That 
is one reason why the game attracts doc- 
tors, lawyers, and other professional 
men in large numbers. A doctor friend 
of mine tells me that on days of par- 
ticular strain a few minutes on the 
range refreshes him more than anything 
else he can do. In passing by the range, 
he stops off, unrolls a target, lays 
enty-five shots down the alley, washes 
his hands, and is off to his next call, 
completely rested. 

The idea that pistol shots are born 
and not made is bunk. Anyone with 
normal health and an ability to learn 
from instruction can run up scores of 
I It is self-control that 


ninety or better. 
counts most in hand-gun shooting. The 
man is fighting a little black spot that 
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SHOOTING, Either! 


By Col. ROY D. JONES 


dares him to hit it. The 
game is one you can play 
alone and hundreds of men 
I know go to the range 
week after week for the 
fun of trying to beat their 
best previous score. 

Oftentimes they try 
shooting one hand against 
the other to build up abil- 
ity to fire with either. I 
remember one crack shot 
who contracted neuritis in 
his shooting arm. He had 
to use the other hand and, 
to his surprise, found he 
could make better scores 
than he had ever made be- 
fore! 

The grandest example 
of courage I ever saw oc- 
curred in this connection a 
few years ago in Los An- 
geles, Calif. The governor 
of the Los Angeles Police 
Revolver Club was reload- 
ing cartridges for the 
team. In using a one-inch 
shell to open the mouths 
of the cartridges, he acci- 
dentally struck the primer. 
The explosion blew off his 
right hand. 

As soon as the wound 
had healed, he reappeared 
at the range, and started 
to shoot with his other 
hand. He practiced 
day after day and week 
after week. And, the fol- 
lowing season, when the 
Los Angeles team won the 
Police Championship of 
the United States, he was 
one of the members shoot- 
ing with the best. 


S AN aid to shooting 

with any kind of 
weapon, revolver practice 
is recognized as a help. 
Not long ago, a man who 
coached the rifle team of 
a large eastern university 
and instructed in the Na- 
tional Guard said that any 
man who can _ average 
over eighty per cent with 
a revolver or pistol will 
have little trouble making 
the grade as an expert 
rifleman. “The best candi- 
dates for places on a rifle team,” he 
points out, “are men proficient with the 
small weapon.” 

The ranges where pistol fans prac- 
tice in the United States run all the 
way from spots with two wires for hold- 
ing the targets strung between trees in 
front of a knoll to elaborate affairs with 
clubhouses, fifty or more firing points, 








The author at work recording scores from targets submitted 
by competing pistol-shooting teams in the Indoor League 





Three methods of determining the position of a doubtful hit: 
A plug is inserted in the bullet hole; lights in the table 
shine through; the latest is a celluloid rectangle with rings 


and steel backstops with metallic catch- 
ers to salvage the bullets. But, even in 
its most costly form, pistol shooting is 
an economical sport. 

Compare it with other forms of shoot- 
ing. A good trap-shooting gun costs 
from $100 to $1,200. A skeet gun runs 
from $100 to $500. Clay pigeons cost 
approximately (Continued on page 72) 
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It's Fun 
to Tie 


FLIES 


By J. H. HYNDMAN 








| The tail of the fly is made by stripping off six 
or eight fibers from a hackle feather and binding 
them together tightly close to the end of the hook 


9 Wings are attached at the end of the body some 
distance from the eye. They should be as wide 
as the distance between the hook point and shank 
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The completed dry fly, as it appears when it has been skillfully tied 


HEN you go toa 

trout stream and 

cast a fly that has 

been made by a 
professional fly tyer, you 
enjoy the thrill of know- 
ing that your lure has been 
expertly made according to 
the best traditions of the 
sport. Yet it is my opin- 
ion that the angler who 
casts a fly made by himself 
increases his enjoyment. 
He has matched his skill 
in tying his fly against the 
wariness of the trout. A 
strike means that his skill 
has won. 

Tying dry flies may, to 
the uninitiated, look like a 
lot of tedious work. Ac- 
tually I know of no other 
occupation open to the 
angler that is half so much 


fun. Every step of the 
process, from assembling 


the materials to finishing 
the fly head, is a challenge 
to the maker’s skill, and a 





The fly tyer must know how 
to make a good half-hitch 


fly that has been skillfully made is 
achievement of which any 
pardonably boast. 

Probably the best type for the beg 
ner to try is the wing-cocked dry fi 
If he learns to tie this, he can 
pick up the tying of the other lures, 1 
it is the cocking of these upright wing 
and the attachment of the hackles 
is the most difficult. 

To make such a fly you will need fi 
of all feathers for wings. For ab: 
90 percent of the flies in use the w 
quills (preferably the long “flig! 
feathers) of the mallard and wi! 
duck, the brown and _ white-speckl 
wing quills and the large white-tippe 
tail feathers of the turkey are used. 

There seems to be some difference 
opinion as to whether the neck hac! 
or saddle hackles are best. It is 
opinion that the latter are best. 1 


angler 


reat 


fibers are stiffer than those in ne 
hackles, there is more hackle on 
feather that does not have a s 


center and it can be wound on the ho 
with the fingers instead of hackle pli 
The chief difficulty with saddle hackle 
is that the fibers usually run fairly | 
For size 10 hooks and larger ther« 
no better hackle feather, but for 
small sizes, 10, 12, 14 and down the 
are few saddle hackles with fibers sufi 


ciently short. Therefore neck hack! 
must be used. 
For body materials, silks, wool 


chenilles are generally used in addit 
to quill, There are other materials 
course, such as mohair and similar fu 
materials but these are not absolut 
necessary. Personally I prefer wool 
place of silk. It is not only more di 
able but retains its color better w! 
wet. If you prefer silk bodies, by 

means buy the kind known as embr« 
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floss, that is composed of two thick 


rands twisted together. The braided 


nd is worthless. 

Quill may be obtained by stripping it 

th a sharp knife from the center rib 

f mallard wing quills or brown turkey 

ings. It is a durable body material, 
hut difficult to handle dry, as it splits 

d is difficult to wind. So they can be 

indled more easily, place the strips of 
uill in a dish of quite warm water for 

few minutes before use. 

For gold and silver tinsel used in 
triping bodies, go either to your dealer 
n tying supplies, getting what is known 
is the “fine,” or go to the store where 

x1 buy your Christmas seals and ribbon 
and buy a couple of yards each of gold 
ind silver all-metal ribbon. These rib- 
bons are composed of a number of 
strands of tinsel held together by 
threads. 

For tying thread, use any color that 
suits your ideas, either the regular rod 
wrapping thread or a fine silk that is 
trong enough to stand a little pull. 

For finishing the fly heads, clear lac- 
quer is best as it dries almost immedi- 
ately. 

Colored hackles may be made by dye- 

white feathers to the desired shade 
her with the fabric dyes sold through 
lrug stores or by using aniline colors. 
Since strong heat makes the dyed feath- 
ers brittle, dry them in the warm sun if 
possible. 

The variety of fly-tying tools is end- 

There are many types of vises 
the market, ranging in price from 
S2 to $10 or more; yet | prefer my own. 
; vise is homemade, consisting of a 
of small, thin-nosed pliers welded 

a small quilting frame clamp. The 
handles of the pliers have been drilled 

he widest point to accommodate a 
one-eighth-inch stove bolt, which has 
en slightly curved to permit the jaws 
be opened and closed without binding. 
small spring is placed around the 
e bolt between the handles to spring 
the jaws open. A wing nut on the outer 
| of the stove bolt completes the lay- 
The small nose of the pliers per- 
access to small hooks and yet it 

ds firmly. 

For hackle pliers, the standard type 

best but, as a makeshift, a spring 
thespin may be used. A piece of ad- 
sive tape is stuck inside each jaw so 

the hackle tips are held between 


cloth to keep them from 
slipping. A pair of straight 
embroidery scissors and a 
small piece of fly tyers’ 
wax or ordinary shoemak- 
ers’ wax completes the out- 
fit. 

Before starting on the 
actual tying of the fly, you 
should learn to make the 
half hitch, which is the 
knot used for securing the 
thread during the process 
of tying. This knot is 
formed by taking the 
thread into the left hand 
from the right, the first 
two fingers of the right 
hand forming and loop and 
slipping it over the hook. 

Large flies are better to 
start on. They are easier 
to make for a_ beginner 
whose fingers are going to 
be clumsy for the first few 
times. But don’t be dis- 
couraged if the first few 
don’t look so pretty as 
those the sporting-goods 
man carries. 

It is good practice to lay 
out the various materials 
in front of you where 
they'll be handy. This 
saves a lot of half hitches, 
as you can hold your tying 
thread in the right hand 
while the necessary piece 
of material is picked up. 

We'll not select any par- 
ticular pattern of fly this 
first time; only the tying is 
to be described. So pick 
out any pattern you like 
so long as it requires a 
gold stripe on the body. 
Once you learn how to 
stripe the fly with gold 
you'll find it just as easy to 
work with other materials. 

Cut off about three 
inches of tinsel and lay on 
your table. Then cut about 
three inches of the desired 
body color, either silk or 
wool, and as only one 
strand is to be used un- 
strand it by twisting. Then 
select two hackle feathers 
(Continued on page 52) 














Here is your chance to learn the secret of tying 
your own dry flies. The author of this clear and 
concise article has thoroughly mastered the art 
| and sets down his methods in an instructive and 
| entertaining manner. You'll enjoy a new kind 


of thrill casting with flies tied by your own hand 
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3 After the wings have been cocked and trimmed the 
tinsel and wool body is lashed to the hook shank 


4 Two hackle feathers should be matched to see that 
they are of the same length. The butts of these 
are firmly bound at the point where the body ends 


5 Pliers are usually necessary in winding on the 
hackle feathers. Two or three turns should be 
taken as close as possible to the cocked wings 


6 When tying has been completed, all of the surplus 
thread and feather should be carefully trimmed off 
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Movies for the Outdoorsman 






AS Joe, the 


guide, a 
novel and spectacular tech- 


nique in the flipping of 

flapjacks? Is one of your 
camp mates a whiz when it comes to 
handling a canoe paddle? Can some one 
you know do amazing quick-draw tricks 
with a hand gun? Do you remember 
how funny your fishing partner looked 
that time he slipped off a rock into a 
deep pool and continued to play the big 
one with only his head and arms out of 
water ? 

Think how perfectly you could record 
the interesting action in such episodes 
with a motion picture camera. Taking 
motion pictures of the things that hap- 
pen on your outdoor trips is in many 
ways easier than taking still pictures 
with an ordinary camera. You don’t 
have to worry about pressing the button 
when the picture is just right, as you 
do with a still camera. Furthermore, 
the processing of amateur movie film 
has been brought to such a state of per- 
fection that you can make relatively 
large errors in setting the lens dia- 
phragm and still get satisfactory results. 

The cost of amateur movie making, 
too, can be kept within modest limits if 
you do not insist on a very large and 
brilliant picture on the screen. 

Three types of amateur motion pic- 
ture cameras are well adapted to the 
needs of the outdoorsman. At the head 
of the list stand the more compact cam- 
eras, using standard 16-mm. film in 100- 
ft. rolls. An excellent example of this 
class of movie camera is shown at the 
left of the four cameras shown. Many 
styles are available, ranging in price 
from less than $50 to $150 or more, de- 
pending on the quality of the camera 
and its lens equipment. 

Film for these cameras comes packed 
in 100-ft. rolls of the day-light loading 
type. Different kinds of film can be 
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The movie camera 
offers the angler 
and hunter their 
best opportunity 
of bringing back 
genuine action 
shots from their 
interesting trips 


had. The three most used are the regular 
o:-tochromatic, regular panchromatic 
and supersensitive panchromatic. 

The lowest-priced film, the orthochro- 
matic, is excellent for outdoor work, 
especially when the light is reasonably 
good. Regular panchromatic, which 
costs a bit more, gives a more natural 
tone-rendering of colored objects, close- 
ups of faces and so on, and is consider- 
ably faster than ortho film in the yel- 
lowish light of early morning and late 
afternoon. Supersensitive pan film, 
costing somewhat more than the regular 
pan, is fastest of all—twice as fast in 
daylight and five or six times faster in 
artificial light. 

When supersensitive film is used in a 
camera fitted with a fast lens, it will 
give good motion pictures in late-after- 
noon light so weak that you wouldn’t 
get anything at all with ortho film and 
an ordinary lens. 

To go into action with cameras of this 
class, you open the camera, take the reel 
of film out of its container, place it on 
the spindle in the camera and pull out 
a foot or two of film. This loose end is 
threaded through the mechanism—a sim- 
ple job—and the end is wound onto the 
take-up reel. Next, close the camera, 
wind up the spring that drives the mech- 
anism and you are ready to take movies. 





IT IS EASY TO GET GOOD 


outdoors pictures with a 
movie camera, once you have 
mastered a few simple rules. 
Here an expert tells you what 
camera to use and how to 
He will be glad to 
reply to your queries on all 
phases of photography if 
you will remember to send a 


use it. 


stamped, addressed envelope 














It is hardly any more trouble than 
threading a new film into a still camera. 
For the outdoorsman who wants the 


last word in simplicity of loading and 
unloading the film, together with the 
smallest possible size and minimum 
weight in the 16-mm. class, two differ- 
ent motion picture cameras fill the bill, 
They are the two middle cameras among 
the four shown. Both use the same 
specially packed 16-mm. film, which 
comes in 50-ft. lengths in a tiny film 
magazine with built-in take-up reel. 

To load either of these cameras, all 
you do is open the loading door and 
shove the film magazine into place, a 
job as easy and quick as putting a fresh 
shell into a shotgun. Of course, the 
spring that drives the mechanism has 
to be wound, as with any other type of 
amateur movie camera. 

The method by which the film is 
moved past the lens in these detach- 
able magazine cameras is interesting 
and explains how it is possible to shift 
instantly from regular pan to super- 
sensitive pan or vice versa without wait- 
ing for the end of the reel. One of the 
pictures shows the business end of the 
film magazine. Note how only a small 
amount of film is exposed; just enough 
to record the image produced by the lens 
and to provide for the motion of the 
claw which operates in the perforati: 
in the film through the slot. If 3 
have occasion to change reels before the 
film is all used, only a short piece 
fogged. 

Of course you have to pay for all this 
convenience and speed in loading; film 
costs about twenty-five percent more 
when packed this way. 

If you find it necessary to take your 
movies of outdoor trips at the least pos- 
sible expense, the camera shown at the 
right of the group pictured is the best 
choice. This type, which can be ob- 
tained with a fixed-focus lens, as shown, 
or in a de luxe model with a fast I 
handles a small reel of 25 ft. of a spe 
kind of 16-mm. film, having double ' 
usual number of perforations along 
edges. The film takes two rows of h: 
size pictures; in (Continued on page ©! 
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HESE PIO 


. . « firing thousands of cartridges 
daily, checking thetr pe rformance in 
the gun and out of the gun. Testing, 
correcting, studying bullet group- 
ings and shot patterns—so that more 
than ever Peters will be known as 
truly the ammunition you can 


shoot with confidence. 





he SHOTS HEARD 
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3 Max Marcum, 16-year- Harry Hathaway, L. M. Temple, New York, 
u Kentuckian, who Massachusetts, whose whose selection of Peters Tack- 
he recently broke 256 tar- 134 straight with a .410 hole Cartridges has Pag to 
e gels in a row at Skeet gun was a new world’s put him up among the top- 
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ANDGUN EXPERTS! The internationally-famous Los Angeles 
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PUT MORE BULA ES INTO YOUR GUN 


Police Team, 
i mmunition, 


Peters Bauuistic INsTITUTE develops new cartridge with 
an accuracy and a smooth functioning heretofore unattained 


HETHER you are an expert rifleman who ex- 

pects to perforate the bull’s-eye consistently — 
or just an average shooter trying to plink a barnyard 
varmint... it’s no fun to miss. Nor is your gun or eye 
always at fault— sometimes the bullet is deflected 
by gun fouling, a problem the experts of the Peters 
Ballistic Institute have studied a long time. 


They solved it with Fitmxote — an invisible lubricant 
These pioneers of accuracy knew that if they could 
keep greasy residue out of the bore of your rifle, they 
could give you more “dead center” shots. And they 
have done so by developing a new rim-fire .22 that 
doesn’t dump dirt into your gun. A smokeless .22 with 
the finest accuracy and smoothest functioning ever 
attained — Peters FILMKOTE! 

In every way the Peters FILMKOTE .22 is a proved 
and imp sroved c cuales Lubricated by a patented 
process of invisible lubrication which improves ac- 
curacy and functioning at all temperatures, reduces 
erosion and prevents gumming of the mechanism. 
Thin, yet sufficient; invisible, yet full-bodied. Can be 
carried loose in the pocket, because lint and tobacco 
flakes will not adhere to FILMKOTE and be carried 
into your gun. The RusTLEss priming of FILMKOTE 


smokeless .22’s will protect your gun barrel from 
corrosion without cleaning or oiling. Try these 
super-accurate FILMKOTES they'll put more 


PETERS CARTRIDGE 
KinGs MILLs, Ou10o. 


bull’s-eyes into your gun. THE 
Company, Dept. C43, 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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PATCHING 
OR MAKING 
LURES 


REPAIRING 
GUN STOCK 






HOLES OR 
CRACKS 
IN CANOE 


BROKEN 
PADDLE 


USE ~W00 Dx CANS 


To insure permanent repairs 


Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty form 
—when dry it is hard, permanent wood 
becomes a part of any object repaired. 
Plastic Wood can be worked with any wood- 
working tools. Can be sawed, sanded, 
planed, drilled—will hold nails and screws 
without splitting, cracking or crumbling. 
Can be painted, varnished or lacquered 
perfectly. 

Plastic Wood will adhere to any clean, dry 
surface, wood, metal, glass, stone or porce- 
lain—is water-proof and weather-proof— 
comes in nine different colors: Natural, Oak, 
Walnut, Light Mahogany, Dark Mahogany, 
Gum, Ebony, Cedar, White. 

Get your can or tube of Genuine Plastic 
Wood at any hardware, paint or depart 
ment store. 











FREE 
Write The A. S. Boyle Co., Inc., 
1934 Dana Ave., Dept. O.L.-3 
for interesting booklet ‘200 


Things to do with Plastic 
Wood.” 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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a yard or two. Then he slid away 

us like an eel, ran till he was nicely 
| of reach and sat down again. 

Pierson shot down and landed while the 
| excitement was at its height and he and 
| George joined the foot race. “You ought 
| to see that from the air,” Pierson shouted 
| as he came up. He was laughing too hard 

to be much good. “It looks like a game 
| of polo with an animated ball!” 
| As far as we were concerned the fox 

would have out-dodged and out-run us the 
rest of the afternoon. But the three dogs 
came up finally, and he was forced to turn 
his attention to them. 

While the dogs and the fox exchanged 
snarls and feints, Bill Humberg, of De- 
troit, whpped off his heavy overcoat, in- 
tending to drop it over the quarry. George 
Newell had taken a live coyote that way 


only the week before. 
\ HILE Bill was dancing around, spar- 
ring for position, I had my first real 
chance with the camera. But the fox was 
still too lively for Bill, and before he could 
get the coat over it one of the dogs flashed 
in. During the melee that followed George 
Newell stepped in and lifted the fox neatly 
out of the fracas by the hind legs. 

He was just too late, however. One 
of the hounds had broken the fox’s neck 
and it was dead when George pulled 
it out. Not a hunter in the group but 

| was genuinely sorry. There’s too much 
fun and excitement in a chase like that 
to want to see the quarry killed at the 
finish. Even captured coyotes often are 
freed alive on the ice off Drummond Island 
to run another day. And this fox was the 
first any of the hunters had seen in years. 

In the final minutes of the chase, Bill 
McGuire had come dashing up with the 
third car. While we were tiring out our 
fox and cornering him the other one had 


| 


eluded Bill, in spite of all he could do, 
and made a dash for the shelter of the 
timber on Harbor island. 

We went back, picked up her tracks 
where she ran ashore and put the three 
dogs down. 

They drove her through the timber for 


more than an hour while she crossed the 
island and circled it two or three times. 
We were just about to give up, when one 
of the cars, circling the island in an effort 
to keep the hounds within hearing, saw 
two of the dogs break out of the brush 
| onto the ice. When they kept going 
straight away from the island, giving 
tongue steadily, the car stopped and sur- 
veyed the ice foot by foot. And there, a 
good half mile ahead of the hounds, was 
the fox, loping off toward the international 
border and the safety of St. Joseph Island 
on the Canadian side. 

George Newell was in my car by that 
time. We rounded a point of the island 
in time to see McGuire’s car playing tag 
with something a mile or more out on the 
open ice. 

The fox was pretty tired and it wasn't 
hard to overtake her. Catching her, how- 
ever, was something else again. She was 
down to about fifteen or twénty miles an 
hour, and she ran as though she could keep 
that up forever. I swung in alongside and, 
when we had her going straight away, run- 
ning within a yard or two of the right 
front wheel, George crawled out onto the 
running board and crouched there, ready 
to pick her up by the heels. Talk about 
maneuvering! I put him within a few 
inches of her time and again, still going 
twenty miles an hour across the snow- 
covered ice, but each time he grabbed for 
her she let out a little more speed and 


Red Lightning on a Frozen River 


page 13) 
swerved off three or four feet. 

[wice she made a frantic dash across 
front of the car and I had to jam on t 


brakes to give her time to get clear 
the wheels. And all the while she w: 
working toward a low reef with a fe 


clumps of stunted brush that offered t 
nearest shelter. 

She made it, too. Twist and turn as \ 
would, she out-dodged the three cars ti 


after time. At last I was the only « 
between the fox and the island. Geors 
had left me to take to the ice on foot, a 


fox seemed to realize I couldn't 
much alone. She stopped three or f 
times within a dozen feet of my car a 
sat down on the ice and looked at m 
If I opened the door to get down sh 
ducked across in front and headed for the 
reef again. If I drove toward her 
dodged behind the car. And finally she s! 
past the last barrier and trotted up onto 
the reef through snow so deep no car 
could follow. 

Half of us went ashore after her wl 
the rest stayed with the cars. Piers 
swooped down alongside the reef. 

The fox came to bay between two cars 
and the plane. The dogs came up a 
one of them leaped at her. She roll 
over to dodge the dog and Bob News 
leaped from the running board of a car 
it slid past, dropped onto his knees strad 


the 


dle of the fox and caught her by t 
neck before she could regain her feet. Hi: 
shoved the hounds away and lifted | 
alive and unhurt. We muzzled her wit! 
short section of stick and a thong 
tied her feet while we made the pictur 
we wanted. 

Then we shut the dogs in the cars 
tied her and let her go. She loped off 
ward Harbor island but every few 
she halted and looked back at us to 
whether she was still being followed 

I hope she raises a family of y 
foxes this summer. Lord, what a st 


she'll have to tell them 


WILD GROUSE? 
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Winter hunger overcomes the natural timid- 
ity of a ruffed grouse in a game sanctu- 
ary near Battle Creek, Mich. Tempting the 
bird with a bit of sumac—the bird's favorite 
dainty—the warden of the sanctuary is able 
to approach within a few inches of the grouse. 
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Goffle Your Coon 


(Continued from page 32) 


back. But before it could set its teeth | 


McLaughlin’s shoulder blade, Mc- 
aughlin swung it off and held it, squirm- 
g, by the tail. We scrambled to our 
eet and hurried to the scene. The Major 
as visibly excited. 

“I say. Most extraordinary, what? 
You,—you—er— guzzled him, what?” 

“Goffled him, Major, not guzzled him,” 
I corrected. “Well, Carl,” I said turning 
to my guide, “are the tunking ceremonies 
about to begin?” 

McLaughlin smiled and picked up a 
piece of hardwood about eighteen inches 

ng. The coon, inverted and _ snarling 
viciously, sought to embed its teeth in the 
cuide’s leg, but McLaughlin suddenly 
lifted it shoulder-high and gave it a sharp 
rap on the nose with the billet of hard 
wood. The animal quivered convulsively 
or a moment and then hung motionless. 
The coon was tunked. 

“You know, really, that chap is most 
fearfully adroit at funking coons.” 

“Tunking, Major. Tunking.” 

“You know, when I was at Oxford, I 
was considered a leaper, no end. I batted 
high man at cricket on the Blues,” the 
Major volunteered. “I’d fancy having a 
hand at guffing myself.” 

“Goffling, Major. Goffling.” 

“Right-o. Quite. Is there another coon 
or two about, do you think?” 

“There have been a couple coming down 
to the bunkhouse nights,” McLaughlin said. 
“We might go up there and look.” 

“Fine. You go first, Carl.” 


WE TOOK the trail to the clubhouse 
on the point and, after about half a 
nail 


ile, our guide extinguished his torch and 
tioned us to proceed carefully. Presently 
saw the bulk of the bunkhouse loom- 
darkly against the lake. Silently we 
d, as we rounded the 
rner, McLaughlin flashed his torch near 
the entrance to the kitchen. 

Clearly etched in the glare was one of 
he fattest coons that I have ever seen 
nd it was just in the act of lifting off 
e lid of one of the refuse cans. The 
on stared at us a moment and then 
hambled swiftly towards a _ slim rock 
aple which it commenced to climb. 

With a sort of a “View-Halloo” and a 
“Yoicks-Gone-Away” cry, the Major, 
ith outstretched hands, charged valiantly 
towards the ascending coon. We cheered 
him on, and all might have gone well had 
not a root become entangled with his toe 
In falling he struck the little maple with 
his shoulder and the force of impact was 
ficient to dislodge the coon from its 

ne-too-secure perch. It landed squarely 

1 the Major’s neck, and forty pounds of 

tive coon, descending from a height of 
bout ten feet, is a weight to think about. 

The coon did not wait, however, to as- 
ertain the amount of damage it had in- 
flicted but waddled hastily away in the 
darkness. We rushed to the aid of the 
Major, who lay inert and feebly groaning, 
ith his nose buried in the dirt. Tenderly 
e lifted him and examined his injuries. 
One thumb appeared to be sprained and 
his right knee was rather badly lacerated, 
hile his face bore some ugly scratches. 

Only when he had been bandaged and 
deposited in an easy chair in front of the 
fire, with a stiff toddy at his elbow, did 
he show signs of returning life. 

“Well, Major, what do you think of 
offing coons?” I asked, risking a rift in 
ur friendship. 

“T’d rather face that bull elephant again, 
when he charged out of the bamboo. , I 
vould, no end.” 


irted its side an 
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OMPARE Shipping Port 
with any other whiskey at 
anywhere near its price—and 
you, too, will discover it’s bet- 


smooth and mellow—a whiskey 
made by the costly old-fash- 





SHE: “This party is even better than your last one, Jack!’ 
HE: “Perhaps that’s because I’ve found a better whiskey— 


Shipping Port!” 


Because it’s so velvet- 


SHIPPING 





100% STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 
THE BEST STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


..- AT SO LOW A PRICE! 








ioned method . . . and bottled 
straight from the barrel. 


If you prefer a Rye, ask for 
WOLF CREEK 
a fine straight Rye Whiskey at 


an exceptionally low price. 
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In order to fish some of the more inaccessible 


‘eo 
a ll 


a 
, 


places to be found on brush-covered 


streams it is often convenient to reduce the telescope rod to its shortest length 


OW many times have you 
bemoaned the fact that you 
must use your split-bamboo 
fly rod for early-season 

Bait fishing is hard on a 
delicate fly rod and the small, brushy 
stream is especially cruel. Candidly, a 
good rod is not meant for this work and 
the wise angler will not abuse one by using 
it for the purpose. A _ steel rod is the 
thing. Every tackle store has them, they 
may be purchased in any length desired, 
and the cost is almost negligible 

I have had many experiences which il- 
lustrate the usefulness of the telescope rod. 


bait fishing ? 


A RARE KIND 
OF ADVENTURE 
is to be had fishing 


a stream in which you 
can see only a patch 
or two of open water. 
You are never sure of § 
your fish until it is 
lying in your creel 


ROD SUPPLIED BY ABER- 
CROMBIE & FITCH co., 
NEW YORK 
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Here is a a typical one: We had heard of 


a new native trout stream. “It’s a bait 
stream,” we were told, “and it’s tough go- 
ing. Brush clutters every inch of its 


course and you must get into all sorts of 
positions to fish it. But it’s worth the ef- 
fort because the trout run large.” 

When we got ready to go, I produced the 
steel telescope rod. My friend looked at 
me with disgust. “Are you going to use 
that?” he asked. 

“Of course,” I replied. “If what that 
fellow tells us is true, a good rod will be 
a nuisance rather than a help. What are 
you going to use?” 


“My eight-foot split-bamboo fly rod,” he 
replied. “I’ve yet to see a place where | 
can’t use it and I don’t expect to this time.” 

3ut when we reached the brook I could 
see that he did not look very happy over 
the prospects. Most of the stream was 
completely hidden, only tiny spots of water 
showing through here and there. He 
finally gave a snort of disgust. “How are 
we ever going to fish in that mess?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” I replied, “I don’t know how 
you're going to do it with that rod of 
yours but there are plenty of places to use 
my telescope. Tell you what. You fish 
the open spots and I'll fish the rest.” 

The results of the day were not hard to 
foresee. Every person who visited the 
stream fished the open places and caught 
little. My friend took only two fish in 
the entire day’s fishing. On the other 
hand, I found many places which looked as 
if they had never been fished and they 
were alive with trout. In one hole, so 
densely covered that it took 15 minutes to 
find an opening, I took six 12-in. fish 
Other places yielded from three to five 
strikes and [ lost many good fish because 
they ran around snags. 

In order to fish the most inaccessible 
places, it was necessary to reduce the rod 
to its shortest length and to fish without 
a leader or a snelled hook. To get the 
worm through the small opening in the 
brush it was necessary to reel it directly up 
to the tip top of the rod. A piece of lead 
was needed to gain sufficient weight so that 
the bait would drop to the water when th« 
line was released. This sort of fishing 
calls for patience and steady nerves. It 
is not as pleasurable as catching trout in 
open water on a fly but it is fascinating 
nevertheless. 

Picture a dense growth of alders. After 
much creeping and twisting you finally get 
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Each one of the four sections drawn out 
fits the rod for a new angling condition 


far enough in the jungle to see the water 
but there does not seem to be any opening. 
\fter a careful search you finally find a 
small place about four feet from the 
ground where you might possibly get the 
tip of your rod through. With the bait 
reeled directly against the tip top this does 
not prove unduly hard. As the worm drops 
to the water you become tense. You know 
that you're going to get a strike! Your 





expectations are realized. 
You wait until the fish has had the bait 
a moment and then set the hook. If the 


trout is large you have your hands full. | 


You can’t tell where he is or what he is 
doing but you feel him plenty and pray that 
everything holds. Finally the trout stops 
pulling hard and starts splashing directly 
below you. Now you must reel him in un- 
til he reaches the tip top of the rod. Often 
he breaks loose while you are doing this. 
Sometimes he gets hung in the alders and 
escapes. But if everything works all right 
u get him through the small opening and 
drop him to the ground where he flops 
nd jumps and then lies still. He is plump, 
colored and you get a real thrill 
look at him. 


ighly 


you 


Understand—I do not make a practice | 


fishing brooks of this kind. I much 
refer fly fishing in more open streams. 
But I must confess that the brushy stream 
has its fascination and requires skill of 
different sort. 

Often the brush is low, about neck high, 


nd while it hides the brook from your 
iew the water itself is in the open. Her 
long rod is of decided advantage. With 


he arm raised high and outstretched we 
pan the brush and drop the worm into the 


idea that 


ater below. If you have an 

ere isn’t any thrill to hooking a fish under 

hese conditions you are mistaken. Just 
it sometime and see. A hooked fish 


s never a sure catch until he lies safe in 


ur creel and more fish are lost than 
nded. 

Native trout frequent these jungle 
rooks. The water is cool and food plenti- 





ul. The trout are always eager to bite— 

provided you do not alarm them. You 
eed patience, carefulness, an ability to get 
he bait in seemingly impossible places and 

the right rod. There is only one type of 
d really suitable—the steel rod—inex- 

pensive, sturdy and capable of taking abuse. 
Ray Bergman. 
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HINING days on sparkling water— 
moments filled with action—after 
months of waiting they go by like minutes. 
If you'd have no regrets, let “True 
Temper” be your fishing companion. 


These rods pack the power for plunging 
muskie and the lightning-quick recovery 
for leaping bass. Their yielding strength 
saves line and lure from the bulldog 
shakes of heavy fish and imposes a relent- 
less strain that makes the big one yours. 


See the new models at your dealer’s store. 
The New True Temper Fly Rod combines 
action, balance and light weight with the 
strength of clock spring tempered steel. 


| The bait casting rods in beautiful finishes 


—with the sensational Speedlock handle 
or in the Reelrod style (with reel built in 
the handle). The Toledo with solid rapier 
steel tip or the Professional with tubular 
tip; “lighter than wood with the strength 
of steel.” Write us fordescriptive literature. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division, Dept. 0,Geneva, Ohio 


TRUETEMPER 


FISHING Roos 































SNAP? Your 
reel is oninstantly | 
—quick and easyas 
| 
| 








fastening a glove. 


PULL! It can 
not come loose 
with the Speedlock 
Handle, an exclu- 
sive TRUE TEMPER 
feature shown below, 
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SPEEDLOCK 








FREE—Folding catalog, i 
highly illustrated. Write 
or print your name and 


address below. 
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Street 








City & State 



































HAVE CALLED THIS 


‘The Finest Fly Line 


America’ 


Made in 





You'll like it the moment you handle it. 
It’s so smooth and pliable! So alive! 


And you'll like the way it stands up under 
punishment. The wonderful new Bristol 
finish can’t be marred. 


Color, nut brown. Price for 100 yds. (four 
25 yd. coils) from $5.00 for 12 Ib. test to 
$10.00 for 45 Ib. test (6 sizes). 


Bristol Fly Line is also available in double 
taper — 3 numbers; $6.00 for 30 yds. 


y 
E ss [ ) 

No. 65 

$350 


A dependable reel built for the fly fisherman. Light 
but sturdy. Dull in finish. Has a triangular click, 
perforated end plates and a convenient take-apart 
feature. Will hold 75 yards of Size G line. Priced 
moderately—only $3.50. 

New Catalog of Bristol 


FREE Bamboo Rods, Steel Rods, 
and Reels. Write today. 





Lines 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
233 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agentss The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 731 Market Sercet 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FISHING TACKLE 
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Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


RUBS make 
excellent bait 
for many 

fish but they are de- 
licate things to han- 
| dle. When put on a 





hook in the ordinary 


| way they seem to 
| lose their substance 
and ooze away until 


| nothing but the skin 
| remains. If you will 
place the hook in the 
head of the grub and then tie the soft body 
to the shank of the hook with thread, the 
bait will remain natural looking and be 
a satisfactory lure. 

In streams where the caddis worm is 
prevalent, one will find it advantageous to 
take such worms out of their protective 
cases and place them on the hook in this 
manner. 

The spawn of large trout you catch late 
in the season may be utilized for trout 
bait to be used the following year. Pre- 








pare it as follows: 

Immerse in water as hot as the hands 
can bear and clean off the membranous 
film. Now rinse in cold water and hang 
up to drain for 24 hours. Then make a 
solution of 2 ounces of rock salt and a 
quarter ounce of saltpeter and apply to 
spawn. Then hang again for at least 24 
hours. After this, spread it on a dish be- 


| fore a fire or in the sun and let dry slowly. 
When it becomes stiff, pot it down in small 
jars, pouring over the contents of each 
jar some melted suet. Finally cap tightly 
with transparent cellulose preserve caps. 


| Ham fat frequently makes good bait for 
yellow perch. Cut it in small pieces and 
| many of the fish which clean your hooks of 
worms without getting caught will be tak- 


en readily. 
Be courteous on lake and stream. Don’t 
worry about the other fellow’s getting to 


a favorite fishing spot first. In these times 
a day’s fishing may easily develop into a 
foot-race with a resulting scant creel un- 
less you look upon things philosophically 
and refuse to be stampeded. 
| If there are others ahead of you wait 
intil the disturbance has subsided. Fre- 
quently you will profit greatly by your will- 
| ingness to let the other fellow have first 
| crack. Often fish are indisposed and lazy, 
| taking no interest in food until after some 
one comes along to stir them up. After 
their fright has subsided, they sometimes 
| start feeding, to the great advantage of the 
angler who can wait. 

Bass bugs will often interest 
when regulation salmon wet and dry flies 
fail. I have found bugs of the “plopper” 
type very killing—or any other bug which 
causes a disturbance on the surface. 

Get after the lake trout as soon as the 
ice goes out. These fish will be in the 
shoals at this time and you may take them 
on light tackle. 

Channel bass or red fish start hitting 
along the coast as far north as Charleston 
as early as March. The angler who has 
fretted through a long winter may relieve 
his pent-up emotions thus early by a short 
trip to this section. 

Although the bergall is usually consid- 
| ered a pest by the black fish angler, there 

are many who claim that this little fish 
| is second to none when it comes to eating. 
In the year 1832, Capt. Henry Robinson, 


salmon 








of Newburg, N. Y., was considered 
public benefactor when he brought six 
seven dozen carp from France and plant 
them in a pond. They increased rapid! 
and the captain made frequent stocking 
in the Hudson River besides passing the: 
to friends to distribute in various parts < 
the country. How times have change 
Can you imagine what would happen t 
anyone increasing the distribution of car 
these days. Thus we live and learn. 
Do you know that toasted cheese mak: 
good catfish bait? So do the entrals oi 
chicken, raw liver, and beef. It is 
that the latter, impregnated with asafetida 
makes a bait of unsurpassable effectivenes 
This I know only from the 
others. The odor of asafetida is too ob 
jectionable to me to be worth the trying 


Said 


experience of 


I enjoyed a fishing trip with Gene Con- 


nett the other 
imagination. 
Trout 


night—not actually but 

His new book “Fishing 

Stream” was responsible. In thi 
really splendid volume you are carried t 
the actual fishing by photographs. TI 
problems are thus presented to the eye a! 
a short explanation below each pictur 
tells you how to solve them. The editic 
is limited. 


Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS AT 
RATES FOR ALL KINKS I 


SPACE 
1ED 


A Simple Fly-Tying Vise 


N INEXPENSIVE, efficient fly-tyi 
vi vise is shown in the sketch. Steel 
used for the jaw section -inch stock 

tapered to a 

a __ a0 blun point it 
(( ———— the end of tl 
/2° X © jaw. The opp: 

| STEEL site end is taped 
| with a & threa 

} — Ya X 12" The total lengt 

; 'tRON of this secti 

Sees should be ab: 

E 4X \"X 6 6 in. with 
ao STRAP hack-saw r 
a SS running in 
iI about 4% i 
eV——— The neck pie 
ee is made of it 

; 12 in. long w 
¥D a diameter 

=a 4g in. It is bet 

at right angl 
so that the upright measures 8% in. and t! 
horizontal 3% in. The table clamp is ma 
of a 6-in. piece of iron bent to fit your 


table —Harold Mehalek, N. ff 


Cartridge Oil Bottle 


PRACTICAI 
4 handy, light 
weight fly-oil bott! 
may be made fron 
an empty cartridg 
case. An old 
case is ideal, al 
though any other 
proper size will sut- 
fice. A quill or wox 






SAFETY PIN 


SOLDERED handled brush is cé 

ON mented into a proper 
sized cork with 
good cement. A larg 
safety pin is the 
soldered to the sid 
of the case. TI 
bottle holds a go 
supply of oil, wi 


not tip or spill, and is absolutely unbreak- 
able.—L« arry Koller, } ee 
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Electric Lure for Fish 


} yee ote good fisherman knows that a 
light will attract fish. A simple light 
can be made by taking a pint fruit jar, cut- 
ting a %4-in. hole in the top of the cover, 
inserting a piece of gas pipe in the hole, 
and soldering it to the cover. Insulated 
' wires are run through the pipe, and a small 
electric globe is attached to the ends in the 
jar. The other ends of the wires are at- 
; tached to a pocket battery. The jar is im- 
mersed under water and the light turned 











- on, which attracts the fish—E. McGlynn, | 
OI Til. 
id 
ia. . 
’4, GAS 
“a PIPE 
Dt %' LONG 
b- 
n- 
HI 
a 
1s MINIATURE 
to SOCKET 
1 FLASHLIGHT 
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Snagless Way to Fish Stream 


HAVE a little kink that will allow a 
fellow to fish rocky and snag-strewn 
streams which have plenty of swift water, 
without losing all his hooks or flies. Any 


kind of a small can will do, but I prefer 
a collapsible drinking cup as it is easiest 
to carry. Make a small bail for it and 
when snagged slip it over the rod and allow 
to run down line. It will run down to the 
hook that is snagged then give the line 
a little slack for a couple of seconds and 








s when you tighten up, the pail and the hook 

- will both come up.—Grant Empey, Ont. 

a 

at 

le Here's a Handy Fish Measure 

)- 

d N THE underside of my casting rod I 

1. made dots one inch apart for thirty 

h inches and numbered them every five 

n inches. The dots are painted and should be 

it a different color from the rod. This rule 

4 is handy and a fish can be measured im- 

pD mediately upon being caught and put back 

n unhurt if not of legal size—Frank Nemec, 

. WV iS. 

n 

e PAINT EVERY FIFTH PAINT DOTS ONE 

ae DOT RED INCH APART 

Keeping Nightcrawlers 

NSTEAD of burying worms in soil, 
spread them over the top of it and cover 

} with a wet burlap bag. The crawlers will 

e keep well this way and will all work into 

n the earth. The few that do not crawl under 

e after five or six hours should be thrown 

0) away. I have used this method for years 

- and have no trouble keeping worms.— 

I Claude Allen, Jr., Ill. 


‘ Frog Container 


THIN cloth bag with a drawstring top 
4 makes the best of frog carriers. You 
may easily take a frog from a bag of this 
sort without losing several others, as you 
would if you used a can. The bag should 
be kept wet and in a cool place but should 
not be immersed in water.—Francis Vance, 
i @d. 
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Mrs. Guy D. Carpenter, 
Toledo, Ohio and her 
40% lb. Muskie, taken 
at Lake of the Woods, 
Canada on The Famous 
Pikie Minnow. 


| 


| 


ral 


CATCH 
THE BIG 




















No. 700 
J Price $1.00 


Length 4*4 1 
We ght 





Yes Sir—statistics show that more 
sport of fishing—every year—and like the old time, 
too, are learning to rely on the Famous Pikie Minnow to Catch the Big Fish 
Prize Winners! 


taking up the thrilling 
veteran fishermen, they, 


women are 


With its natural looks and life-like swimming movement, The Famous Pikie 

Minnow tempts, tantalizes and teases those Big, scrappy, leaping Bass, 

Pike, Muskie and even giant sea monsters to strike—and strike hard! And 
above all, the Pikie wins! 


THE ONLY INJURED MINNOW 
TOP WATER 


WIGGLER <_, 













THE 
NEW 
“JIGGER” 





Y No. 1505 





The only lure Wwe t Oz > 

that stands up- AI } % in. 4 Price $1.00 
rigt in water 

and swims, dar 

wiggles and vol Witt low short jerks this ‘“‘Bass Getting” 
ble all of the mder represents an injured minnow—lying 
urface! It daz it de—just able to make a little fuss on 
zling caper and urface right up where you get all the 
crazy antic tempt ful vhere you can see, hear and feel each 
all game fish to strike it trike No other lure like it! _, mete in 
hard—right up on. th Silver Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and the new 
surface ; Prive $1.00 Nite-glow day and night finish No, 1521! 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to catch fish. Get them at your dealer’s or direct. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BAIT BOOK 


That tells all about Creek Chub True-to-Nature Lures—and the 
new Flies for Fly Rod Fishing. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
123 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada, by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Chub Bait Company. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
» CATCH AORE FISH 











for the Creek 
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No. 1250 South Bend Level- 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel. . . $16.50 


NS t reel we 






Here’s the finest reel we’ve 
ever designed. It’s not only 
smoother and freer running... it’s 
not only more responsive to your 
cast. Its bearings, gears are not 
alone of the finest materials or 
most precise workmanship. This 
new No. 1250 is a fusion of all 
these. It’s a reel, superior in every 
respect to any we have ever offered. 


Write for full specifications. Use ie 
coupon below—or see it at dealer's. _ - . 






WRiTE for \ 
“Fishing—What \* 
Tackle and When” \ 


96 page guide to fishing. 
All New—1 2th revised edi- 
tion. Shows fish species in 
life colors. Bait and fly- 
casting lessons. Shows, de- 
scribes No. 1250 reel and 
other new tackle. Sent 
FREE! Use coupon! 





7278 HIGH STREET 
Gentlemen: Send your book on fishing to: 


Name — 
Address 


2 ———EE State a 
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Matching Wits With River Bass 


(Continued from page 15) 





We pitched our camp on a gravel bar 


that sloped down to a limpid pool 


shamelessly.” Guess they’ve quit for the 
day.” 
Sut although I did not have any more 
fine tackle, the lesson learned that night 
bore fruit. Whenever we stopped to rest 
I got out of the boat and stalked the fish. 
If I could present the lure to a bass with- 
out showing the heavy leader, I invariably 
got a strike. I believe that it begins 
a new era of bass fishing wherein trout 
fishing technique will be followed to 
some degree. You who know of condi- 
tions such as this might give my experi- 
ence serious thought and follow with ex- 
periments of your own. 


BOUT halfway between where we em- 

barked and Highway No. 65, there is 
a stretch of the Buffalo which dries up 
during droughts. We didn’t know this 
when we started but realized it only too 
well when we reached the section. There 
had been a rise in water but now it was 
falling and we could actually see it dis- 
appear before our eyes. Frantically we 
worked, building winged dams to con- 
centrate the flow through bad shallows, 
making channels through long shallow 
rapids, tugging, sweating and swearing 
as we pushed and pried the boat over the 
rocks. Finally we got to a place which 
balked us. By a lucky chance it was near 
the town of St. Joe and a farmer lived 
near by. With ready courtesy, he hooked 
our boat to his mule team and dragged 
us a mile and a half over the treacherous 
spot. This section of stream cost us two 
days’ fishing and, should you fish this 
river, beware of it. 

White River was still slightly dis- 
colored when we got back but Al Cor- 
nett said it was at its best for plug 
fishing. Having but a few days left, we 
immediately started out again, even 
though we were rather tired after our 
strenuous Buffalo River trip. 

The effect of discolored water on the 
fishing was glaringly apparent. Positive- 
ly no care was needed in the approach 
to likely water, no thought regarding fine- 
ness of terminal tackle necessary to fool 
the bass. White River abounds with bass 
and our first day was one of continuous 
thrills and excitement. 

Rainbow-colored plugs, both in the 
wobbling, darting river type and in the 
old-style minnow type, with spinners 
front and aft, were conceded to be the 
best lures for this country, especially 
under the present cloudy water condi- 
tions. That was the conclusion reached 
by every angler I talked with. But I 
could not enthuse. My favorite plug is 


of the yellow perch coloration, preferably 
a minnow with wobbling action and not 
over 2% inches long. Because it seemed 
to be the thing to do, I started fishing 
with the rainbow finish but, lacking any 
real faith, soon changed to my old favor- 
ite. 


RESULTS justified my faith. All the 
first day the performance of the yel- 
low perch plug far outshone that of any 
other and before another day dawned 
both my wife and Albert had switched to 
this coloration. 

The water cleared noticeably as we 
went along and on our second day it be- 
came necessary to approach feeding 
grounds with a little care and to exercise 
skill in directing the cast, to the most 
advantageous place. One thing very 
necessary when fishing for the small- 
mouth was speed in the retrieve and im- 
mediate start of the plug when it 
touched the water. The retrieve should 
really be started an instant before the 
plug drops on the surface and then you 
should reel just as fast as you can pos- 
sibly turn the handle. That seems to be 
just about right for these speedy black 
boys of White River. 


Being able to read the water at a 
glance, plus accuracy of casting, paid 
large dividends. Most of the feeding 


bass were located in the rapids at the 
heads of the eddies or in the glides at 
the tails. Often the boat approached and 
passed these places so quickly we had 
to spot the best locations at a glance and 
then snap a cast to them without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Otherwise the chance 
was gone. 

One thing appealed to me greatly. The 
best time for fishing was from nine in 
the morning until sunset. This removed 
the necessity for arising early in the 
morning and fishing after dark. I wish 
there were more places where this held 
true. 

The slews which branch out from the 
stream presented an interesting side 
light to this White River fishing. Long 
clear, still waters, reaching out at angles 
to the main river, they gave one a feeling 
of peace and quiet, a moment of respite 
after the turmoil of the fast water. These 
slews are the chosen abodes of old line 
sides, the large-mouth bass. Here care- 
fulness of approach and a change of tac- 
tics are quite necessary if you would have 
success. Bass bugs of the “plopper” 
type, that is those which cause a dis- 
tinct “blurp” when being retrieved with 
sudden jerks, are probably the best lures 
for the fly rod. Black and white worked 
the best for me and my choice ran toward 
pone bugs rather than those of 
cork. 


LBERT CORNETT did not use a fly 
rod but he had figured out a way to 
take these bass of the slews. He made 
a plug which blurps in a most fascinating 
manner and it is an education to watch 
him manipulate this lure with his short 
casting rod. It certainly made the bass 
strike, seemingly goaded them into a fury 
The contrast between the small-mouth 
of the main stream and the large-mouth 
of the slews was a revelation. Out 
the river you had to be quick on the 


in 


trigger, starting your lure with a rush 
and keeping it going with high speed. In 
the slews you let the lure lie silently 
a moment and then caused it to make a 
violent disturb- (Continued on page 49) 
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EARLY SEASON 
SPINNING LURES 


OU should not overlook spinning and 

wobbling lures for early fishing. Some- 

times they are more effective than live 
bait. 

Several years ago I acquired a new lure 
of the darting, wobbling type which proved 
a winner. I carry it in two finishes, silver 
and gold. <A tiny spinner blade serves as 
a tail and the action is very minnow like. 
Occasionally it has brought me action in 
high and discolored water when even the 
worm fishermen could not take a fish. 

There are a number of different ways 
in which to fish this lure or any other of 
similar construction. One is to cast it as 
far down stream as you can and then reel 
in slowly. Another is to bring it back with 
a series of quick jerks and pauses. Some- 
times it works best when cast across stream 
and retrieved swiftly. Frequently the most 
effective method is to make the cast up- 
stream and then retrieve at a rate speedier 
than the current. Concentrate on rocks. If 
vou do not get-a strike from a likely lo- 
cation when fishing from one position, try 
the same spot from a different position. 
Often the direction that a lure travels has 
everything to do with its effectiveness. 

Of course a lure of this type is not in- 
fallible. Often a small No. 0 or No. 1 
spinner of the regulation type will be best. 
| prefer this type for deep, still waters. 
Best results have been obtained by using the 
following method: At the finish of the cast 
let the lure sink to bottom. After it has 
rested there a moment, start retrieving 
vith a sudden jerk, followed by a pause. 


This causes the lure to rise from the bot- | 
dart and then settle | 


tom with a flashing 
back again, a movement common for some 
aquatic creatures on which trout feed. This 
proceedure may be followed throughout 
the retrieve. 


ANOTHER spoon lure a bit out of the 
d ordinary which has been productive 
for me is an odd-shaped affair which looks 
somewhat like a butterfly. This lure flut- 
ters and flashes through the water as a 
struggling insect might and is equally ef- 


fective on the surface or below. With 
it I have made good catches on swift 
rapids, swirling glides and still waters. 
Frequently I have used it with success 


when the trout were rising but could not 
be interested in any flies I had. 

Devon and phantom minnows are al- 
useful and good to have on hand, 
Devons make the best of lures for heavy, 
fast. water as their weight carries them 
down among the rocks where the fish are 
located. While it is easier to fish these 
lures down stream so that the current aids 
1 spinning them, the most effective way to 
fish them is by casting upstream. My fa- 
vorite method is to stand in the middle of 
a fast run and make the upstream cast and 
retrieve first. Then at the conclusion of 
the retrieve I let the force of the current 
carry the lure down against a taut line 
until the lowest point of the fishing water 
has been reached. Then I retrieve slowly. 

Phantoms, being lighter than Devons, 
are better for the pools and still waters. 
They do not sink so fast and may be re- 
trieved at a slower speed. It is well to 
remember that large fish feed extensively 
on minnows. To be equipped for these 
minnow feeders, carry a few of these lures 
with you and learn how to use them. Then 
when the fish will not rise to flies you will 
have something for the emergency. A 
friend who had been fly fishing for trout 
over 20 years never caught a fish larger 
than two pounds until he tried a spinner. 
The very first day he used one, he took a 
4-lb. trout and now he is an enthusiastic 
booster for lures as well as filies.—R. B. 
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HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 
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The Chinaman may Fish 
Only for Food - 


but he gave us the secret of greater sport 
for you in game fishing —the secret Chinese 
formula for treating the cane from which 
we make Hexi-Super-Cane Rods. 


First, sap is extracted from Tonkin Cane. Then the 
secret substance, exclusive to us, is introduced into 
the pores, | aes sagen. clear through the wood, 

arder, stronger and more “springy” 
cane. That is why you get more “sporting action” 
with a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. You can feel every 
quiver of the fighting game fish... the rod is 


making a 


almost a live nerve to your hand. 


Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are made in all styles... 
weights... lengths. Many have such additional 
ne vanadium steel core, 
Scrutite Locking Reel Seat, Sturgis Thumb Grip, 


modern H-I features as a 


and Checkered Walnut Grip. 


Drop into your fishing tackle dealer’s and ask to 
see a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. Whip it, fee/ its per- 


fect “sporting action.” 








NO EATEE 





The secret substance which fills 
the pores ... penetrates clear 
through the cane, giving more 
strength and flexibility, with no 
increase in weight. . . . Greater 
“sporting action” and longer life. 
No “chronic curvature.” 


“ Patent applied for” 

Some styles of Hexi-Super-Cane 
Rods are built with this fine va- 
nadium steel core... no thicker 
than a pencil lead . . . extending 
from tip to butt. Adds strength, 
elasticity and power in casting. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle in the World. 
Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents Over 120 Years of Experience. 


HERCULES DOUBLE 
TAPERED LINE 


A product of 
Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Special processed silk 
line. Vacuum dressed. 
Brown, famous English 
finish. 30 yards. Prices 
from $7.50 to $10.00. 


ee TT 
“WERCULES” | 
eoee caren 





NEW UTICA AUTOMATIC REEL 
A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 


Light, compact, sturdy. 
With or without line 
guard. In colors oralu- 
minum finish. .. Prices 
from $3.50 to $4.75. 





Send for booklet giving help- 
ful hints by Cal Johnson on 
the care of your fishing equip- 
ment, and showing popular 


Na > 
styles of HEXI-SUPER-CANE “<1 
RODS and other Horrocks- Address 
Ibbotson rods, reels, lines, bait 
and equipment. 2 er 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. P, 


Please send me a copy of your booklet. 


Utica, N.Y. 






































Your MARHOFF 
will reach him! 


You can drop your bait where you 
want it in the distant spot where the 
big bass lurks. 

With a Shakespeare Marhoff reel 
you can make 
your longest cast 


accurately and 
place it in that 
likely spot that 


others have failed 
to reach. 





“Super Reel No. 1975 


Your Marhoff |: 
reel helps you Known ae | 

: i ii the world as the 
develop” an aC- eel with the un- | 
curacy in casting limited, Unquali- | 
that adds immeas- fied Shakespeare | 
urably to the Lifetime Guarantee. 

. » Price $25 00 

pleasure of fish- § 
ing. 


Accurately pre- 
cisioned in all of 
its dimensions to 





less than 1/1000 
of an inch—with 
every refinement 


be 


New Criterion No. 1961 
Universally ac- 
cepted as the “Cri- 


and nicety of de- 
tail developed to 
a final perfection, 





the Marhoft is terion” by which a 
the favorite of perfect reel can be 
_ ‘ one judged. $ 
more than one joe 5.00 | 
hundred thou- 
sand discriminat- ~ No. 1960 
: ‘ —_ ° YeLuxe $ 
r anglers who 
ing angler h Modal 6.00 


demand a perfect 
reel. 


Fine Fishing Tackle 
Honor Built by Shakespeare 
Honor Sold by Reliable Dealers 


SPECIAL OFFER 


and FREE 8OpageCatalog 


“One Drop” Oiler 12c 
Jeweler’s Screw Driver 12c 





Write 
Guide 


All for 20c postpaid. 
80 pe. Fishing 


[TY 
_ Catalog C 
420 Pitcher St. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan | 


Don't Let Deer Starve 


(Continued from page 33) 


| or cracked, and, as a second choice, oats, 
| are excellent 


deer food. As a deer will 
eat often in small quantities, you cannot 
over feed him, no matter how hungry he 
may be. Heretofore, there has been little 
feeding of this kind because the grain be- 
comes covered with snow when fed in open 
boxes and, when left exposed to the weath- 
er, it mildews and spoils. 

There are many sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in this country, as well as private 
land owners and other individuals who 
would like to help the deer in their neigh- 
borhood through their winter hardships, if 
a simple and cheap feeding device for corn 
were available. It was for this 
that Outpoor Lire asked me to work out 
such a device. 

This, of course, is a comparatively simple 
matter, if we use the idea contained in an 
automatic poultry feeder. 
er can be made from a barrel and four 
poles cut in the woods. The barrel is 
raised on the poles as on legs. A platform 
is built inside the legs under the barrel, 
and a two-inch length of pipe inserted in the 
bottom of the barrel so that it runs down 
to within three inches of the platform. The 
corn comes from the barrel down the pipe 
and piles up on the platform until the pile 
of corn itself shuts off further flow. As 


| deer eat the corn, more of it flows down 
| to the platform. 


The barrel, of course, should have a re- 
movable, waterproof cover. It has been 
placed on four legs, instead of three, so 
that four deer can feed at the same time, as 


the legs form stalls that keep the old 
bucks from chasing away the younger 
deer. The legs, therefore, should be well 


spread out. 


O HELP me with this experiment, | 


Frederick A. Potter, in charge of Whit- 
ney Park in the Adirondacks, had one of 
these feeders built and placed just outside 
Whitney headquarters. The feeder is un- 
der constant observation and works per- 
fectly. It is noticeable the deer do not 
remain long at each visit, but he tells me 
one twelve-point buck and another buck 
with freak antlers return four or five times 
each day for a snack. The deer located the 
corn in the feeder inside of twenty-four 
hours after it was put in operation. The 
extra gates that stick out from the legs 
of the feeder were put on to make it even 
more difficult for a buck to butt the deer 
feeding in the next stall. 

In case you want to make one of these 
feeders, you can obtain a fifty-gallon oak 
barrel from any mail-order house for $4.65. 
Or, you can use a keg, an old packing case 
covered with tar paper, a discarded hot 
water tank, or any weather-proof container 
to which a two-inch pipe can be attached. 
The platform can be from three feet to 
three feet six inches from the ground, with 
the bottom of the barrel two feet above 
the platform. 


You may want to add a roof, made of 


boards or brush, around the bottom edge 
of the barrel, that will project far enough 


to keep drifting snow off the platform. | 
Although the deer would nose through the | 


snow, a protection against drifting snow 
will help the birds that also will visit your 
feeder. 

It is by no means too late to put up a 
feeder this winter. A week on good food 
makes a most amazing difference in a 
deer’s condition, and late winter and early 
spring are the most important times to feed. 
If the pictures do not make clear just how 
these feeders may be built, write me and I 
will try to answer your questions. 


reason | 


Our deer-feed- | 


: 







SHORT TAPER 


FLY LINE 


answers the anglers 
prayer for a fly line you 
can cast into the wind 


- No more cutting off several feet of taper in 
order to make short Our much shorter 
taper casts easily into wind with less than 20 
feet of line out from rod tip! 


) 


casts! 


Hd 


attempts to make long casts 
Extra weight in propor 


No more vain 
into a brisk wind! 


tion to diameter, and weight of line down 
closer to leader, carry this line out easily 
into stiff breeze! 

3. No more continually re-greasing for dry fly 
angling! Nature of base dressing makes tt 


line float easier and longer, and require less 


greasing. 


4. No more cracking, checking or peeling! In- 
terior dressing and surface are compact unit 
Surface smooth as gla yet flexible as ar 
old glove—without being least bi sleaz 
Can't possibly crack or check, even by ben i 
ing back and forth or kinki in one 
continually. 

5. No need to “‘pick up” a long line for long 
ras xtra weight smoot hne and flex 


ibility give great hooting’’ power on extra 
short ‘‘pick-ups.”’ 

6. Easiest of all lines t roll cast.” Standard 
long tapers simply won't l cast into 
wind when there's no room for back ¢ 
True Taper rolls out r t into the 


teeth of the wind. Try it and see 


. The price is only $6.00 for tl 
louble 
r Cor 
pular 


his champion of 
taper fly lines! 
plete details tl 


line FREE 


champions among 
most leading deale 
und other most po 





Se a AL 


WESTFIELD 
MASS. 
DEPT.O 






Bach line packed indi- 
box with fr 


< 


kink unwinding device 


| 
| 





) 
/ 
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WORMING TACKLES— tn Handy Pack 
10” Drawn Gut Snells. Sizes 6 to 14—% doz 
SQUIRRELTAIL ASSORTMENT 
Sin patterne—all Tinsel Ribbed 


SH | 


$1.00 


$1.00 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE ONREQUEST 


LYON & CO. 
Lewis Block Buffalo, N. Y. 
— MFRS. FINE RODS & FISHING EQUIPMENT —........-- 


HOW TO CATCH FISH 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition 
“How to Catch Fish” is just off 
the press. Bigger and better than 
ever before. This book gives ir 

formation and advice that make 

it easy to catch Fish. Send for 
your FREE copy today 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. | 
Box E Prescott, Wis. 


—FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 






























Materials and Supplies 
aT Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Send for free Angler’s Guide, A big 


interesting book 
information. A fu 
Writ 


None other just like it. Valuable 
line of tackle making materials and fishing tackle. 
for your copy today to 


T. Wilimarth Tackle Co., Roosevelt, N. Y 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











River Bass 
(Continued from page 46) 


ce for a second or two. After that you 
ised again and so continued until the 
end of the retrieve. 
Our last night was spent at the Wagon 
vheel Hole. The water had receded a 
trifle and had become quite clear. Since 
ree o'clock that afternoon the change 
ad been very marked and with the 
hange came a decided slackening off of 
the fishing. That evening, even though 
1 number of bass broke out in the eddy, 
e never got a strike. Before going to 
ed I unpacked the fly rod and prepared 
- the morrow. I felt that our chances 
any more really good plug fishing had 
leparted with the discolored water 





Whether this was really true I am 
sure. The following day we 
traveled through to our destination at 
Elbow without arriving at a satisfactory 
melusion. Both my wife and Albert 
k several good fish on plugs but the 
fy and spinner combination took the 
most. But in the last flat this side of | 
the landing the superiority of the fine 
tackle against the coarse was very no- 
eable. We could see the fish working 
this section and we all fished it hard. 
The plugs did not produce a strike, while 
at least eight bass struck the fly 
One thing is positive. When fishing 
clear water you need all the help 
that fineness in terminal tackle can give 
j The bait caster should have a rod 
for one-fourth-ounce lures as well as a 
d for the heavier baits. He would then 
e in a position where he could cope 
ivantageously with either clear or dis- 
red water. Extremely clear water 
ills for gut leaders and small lures. 
hether you accomplish this with a bait- | 
casting rod or a fly rod does not matter. 
Let us give some really serious thought 
his bass fishing. Are we giving it the 
careful scientific scrutiny that it de- 
It took Ozark bass to jolt me | 
rom my lethargy and I've been bass fish- | 
for better than thirty years. There 
» many streams having characteristics 
milar to the Buffalo and White Rivers. 
Shall we continue to fish them with time- 
rn methods because our fathers did be- 
us? In all justice to a noble game 
let us give him the benefit of intelli- 
gent experimentation. 





serves ? 


Striped Bass 


We SHOULD not forget that the 
striped bass is a mighty fine fish, game 
1 the rod and tasty in the pan. I have 

id some really exciting sport trolling for 
these fish in the brackish waters of tidal 
rivers and also in the grassy creeks leading 
to the more sheltered bays. 

The outfit for this trolling is quite sim- 
ple. Personally I use a five-foot, six-ounce 
split bamboo bait casting rod, but I think 
that a steel rod of the same length would 
ve equally as good if not better. The reel 
ild be substantial, made either of Nickel | 
er or rubber or a combination of these 
rials. It should also be large enough 
to hold at least 300 feet of nine-thread 
len line. 

\s a general rule the fish one catches 
will run from one-half pound to five 
pounds, so that it is not necessary to use 
heavy terminal tackle. A stout double gut 
leader, about three feet long, is very satis- 
tactory for the work and with it I have 
led some pretty large fish—R.B. 
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) Sportsman’s Cabinet 


$750 


f.o.b. Horicon, Wis. 

Size 64 in. high, 22 in. wide, 
12 in. deep. Ample room for 
Your guns, shells, fishing 
tackle, etc. All steel, electric 
welded, no bolts, three point 
locking device. Brown or 
Green finish, with padlock 
clip. Extra for flat key lock 
$1.00, At your dealer or order 
direct for prompt shipment. 
Also special cabinets and spe- 
cial finishes. 


GARDNER MFG. CO. 
Dept.L, Horicon, Wis. 











| Send for the Anglers’ Annual 
| of Tine FISH 


EDW. VOM HOFE's 
1935 CATALO™ 


The Anglers’ wren Guide Since1867 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 pageillustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
| 92-D Fulton Street, New York City 




















Get This 
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“Weber” s i» sea 





SOLD 
A novel departure re— 
Weber's PERSONAL interpretation ~obtainable 
for thé nymph and creeper luring only with 











—— now in such growing favor. 

eatured by vibrating water-action wings. The 
a Prenee caeer eal is strictly a catalog supplement, 
Pp; never listed ot sold. 











OU must send 
lorge ond 


Mouth 
Boss 


All Trout and Salmon 


Fishing 4 F- 


this valuable fly tackle encyclopedia—rich 
Small color plates of all standard pattern flies and 
countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 
game fish. Helpful hints — everything. Get it. It’s the 
sport-seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth for you get your 
25c back twice because with catalog we send your 25c Fly 

and a credit slip good for 25c on any goods ordered later! 










Book which i 


25¢ and dealer’s name for 





“All Fresh-Water Game 
Fish Take the Fly!” 








voids mistakes. 





[Best of AllL| 


= alee dollar bill or check 





Also Free on Request: — Morera BO. 


Only quick, easy, certain method Fly Casting Mone Style 
of self-teaching. Shows how; a- 


Thousands of delighted beginners say: “Even 





Lessons Diagrams 


better than personal teaching.” 








ue, and receive Catalog, or any amount 













to cou 
Casting Lessons and N: y-Fly FREE rite foods 

















Wt WFiy Reel. | Weber-Henshall Li Use coupon, 
y Ree eber-Henshall Lines 
4 Newest improve- in New No-Twist Boxing Processed ee ee 
2 ments $3.00 100 ft., Level 30 yd., but cured. No sheen 
H, $2.30 Double or reflection, Genu- = 
G, $2.50 Tapered ine STRAINTEST ro) 
Floatin . F, $2.75 HEH, $8.25 qui. & 3 blends; 

. & > EB $3.00 HDH, $8.50 rown, Merge and @ 
Whiskerpopper D, $3.25 HCH, $8.75 2-Tone; all tests and oy 
Newest “‘cork- © ed GBG, $9.00 cites 

” . f o.° . rout, + 
oo oy — » # Unconditionally Guaranteea Bass, 50c; 7ya ft. Cs 





Hook fully ex- 


[Weber’s Newest Lifelike Nature Lures “a aw 












pose yet weed- 
ess. Exception- 
al pick-up. Red, 
Bl., Wh., Yel., 

Frog, Silv. 1/0, 
65c; 2 and 4, 
50c; 8, 35c. 


Dragon- 
ray 





om 


SUT 








3 for $1.00. 





Seaagher Packets 


in Lusteroid Tubes 


6 newest Nymphs and Creep- 
ers, selected. $1.20 val., $1. 

12 ass’td. Wet Flies, $1.50 

value, . 

15 asst’d. Spent- 
wing Dry Flies, 
$2.50 value, $2. 
15 ass’td. 
English 
style Dry 
Flies as illustrated, 
$2.50 value, $2. 











Eyed Fly Box 
Niftiest. 5 to 8 doz. 
capacity. Transpar- 
ent partitions. Dry- 
ing pad. Strong 20- 
g- aluminum. 6 x 
3g x 144", $1.50. 


ja ay PF 


Dobsonakle, 50c 


Newest H.O.B. Streamer Fly 
Deadly knock-out. Mae and 
Sally in one. Feathery 
fan-dancing tails stay 

wide-forked and 
body-flufied in wa- 
ter. An enticer and 
sure hooker that 
has everything. 12 
patterns. Sizes: 2, 
4, 6, 8, 35c each. 


“Buy American—or American Labor Cannot Buy” 


A 
Juneakle, Makes te 
Takes It’ 


p= The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
Box 3531, Stevens Point, Wis. 


C]:3 25¢ is enclosed for Catalog. You are to cred- 
it this to me toward any future purchase, 
| and send Weber’s Compliment Fly free. | 


or 


| CT |) ae for which send Catalog Free, | 
also Free Fly, and goods as follows: 





Stoneakle, 50c. 


Signed ..cacccccenccceccconsesecusasonsnassenenas 
| Dib 008 cn nnnncccnceescnscecensenneeeansasccons | 
Dicaler’s Name ..cccecocccccssccencecccoccccesce | 
te 
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___ Dee ANGLERS’ 
Luar D eaeice QUERIES 


and Trolling 
BEETLE BUG $ 
No Game Fish 









Striking Brown Trout 


Question:—This year I bought a few ny 


ca 
Can Resist Its Challenge! and tried them on a near-by stream. All | 
hook were small brown trout Every time 
Smack a Lur-all Beetle Bug within sight of a game fish fish struck, I missed it. Is there any w: 


and you get immediate action—because there’s nothing that can explain how to strike when using a 1 
also have trouble when using leader 


riles a game fish more than a beetle bug. In fact, the ~ 
L i] ; — ¢ } | My I than 2X. As soon as I use 3X or lighter | 
! S st os , » bug at a game 
ps ger sir weapceneer ew a ae See as 6 gm the leader near the fly on the strike H 
fish simply can't resist the challenge to kill it. you ever handle leaders of this fine calibrat 
= . ances | . ao ’ 
No matter how many kinds of lures you may have tried . . sixteen years old and while ; ve 
! . 7 S a Kk the time is yet to come when S 
in the past, you'll never know the greatest of all fishing s } , egy” hi ea 
brilis until + Lur-all Beetl Not ly will trout stream during a big fly atch—-w he 
tariis until you use a Lur-all Beetle Dug. — of flies fill the air and the trout rise gre 


ou get more strikes, but you'll also conch more fish—be- 


cause a Lur-all Beetle Bug hooks the fish, no matter from 
what direction he strikes. 


D.W., New York. 


Ar. VS » P . 
Answer:—You are probably striking to 
OS for nymph fishing. As a rule, brown tri 


















No Sh Strikes! Three Sizes—50c, 65c, $1 f ) rush a nymph. They suck them in slow 
7 je _ .« oe TROUT BUG, 50c—for trout, blue- J f/}) / \\\\\ without closing the mouth if there 
t Seams , TT] MW ( \ \ ’ 1 
} pee ’ ‘Oh lo writes - gill perch and croppies. BASS | /} / L\\\\\)\\ nymphs floating down close by the artif 
ane eaanat t North- BI G t be for fiy casting. CAST- iff you strike too quic k and hard you w lt 
ern pike, pir ke rel and bass ING OR TROLLING BUG, $1—for / \ \ lure away from the fish. 
with your Be Bb bait bass, pike, pickerel, muskellunge and [ | \ \\ a ’ , P 
: , ; : hy } The fault which causes you to miss the 
Casts nicely, no wind re other game fish, both fresh and salt y , } } ~ > Pg L +} 
istance, no short strikes.”’ water. If your dealer cannot supply Yi/) f \ a nymph also causes you t reak the fine 
. & you, order direct / \// { \ There is really no necessit r reason f 
HN I) ‘| \\\\ ing hard when you are fishing for brow 
The , Leet tug is > ; \\\ 
DEA! ERS: The Lur-all meseh Bes ae of / | \ \ that run larger than nine inches Learn 
I nost | 4 4 4 e / - : 
™_ = popular lures on the market. Dealers | y \ L\N with the minimum of slack and simply rais 
are ling them by the thousands. Order from |/ I \\ : 
. 1/ y rod slightly when you get a rise Excited 
your jobber or dire L. V \ 3 Z , 
4 \ reaction to rising fish is the reason for n 
BEETLE BUG BAIT CO. (} \ trout than any other one thing I know 
|| \¥ I’m not so sure that you will enjoy the 


506 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. during a big fly hatch when you come 
Great rises are often likely » be very se 
ones, when the right fly is needed and fre 
it seems impossible to match the natural 
enough so that the trout are fooled. Whil 
had some limit catches during great rises I 
say that on the whole I’ve had far better 
during scattered hatches or when very 
ural flies were on the water R.B. 


Pike, Muskies for Stocking 



















Send for HARLEY'S CATALOG | || 
of SPORT BREECHES L ET U S TAN 
for MEN and WOMEN 


peng te YOUR HIDE 









and br f all it door por 

el Fishing L. ling “Hi ik 

ir Quality ad workman Question :— Please advise where I < 

, ed. Write us for Breeches | tain pike and muskies for stocking pury 

and Pants Catalog, also prices, Sold TAXIDERMY . = 3 Ne ( 
am anxious to try them in this valley 


| Calif. 





from our catalog coi HEAD MOUNTING 
italog Free 
ei FUR DRESSERS 
private hatcheries which propagate pik 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc. ‘ 
Dept. O.L.3 Erie, Pa. Furs Repaired or Remodeled muskies, although there are state hatcheries 
Send for Catalog do. Before going further into the matt 


would advise getting in touch with y 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR co. | conservation fish department. Even if the 


are obtainable, it may be that the state 
572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


not consider it advisable to stock them 
waters you have in mind.—R.B. 


Answer:—To my knowledge there 











Please mention Outdoor Life when 
_ wilting to advertisers 


19 YEARS OF BAIT LEADERSHIP 


19 years ago the first Al. Foss bait was designed by 
a master fisherman. He knew that the fishing frontier 
was moving back 100 miles a year and that a bait 






















Shimmy Wiggler 


Theold reliable—after 19 years 
going stronger than ever. No. 5, 54 oz. 


with bucktail streamer 
and extra hook. . "“80c 


must be good enough to take educated fish in hard 







worked waters fairly close to home. He eliminated 
the big splash (which scares the fish), and shaped a 
“light metal lure, with a single hock, for modern sporting 


tackle. Today these lures are more popular than ever 


Dixie Wiggler 
Slides in with hardly a splash, hook 
rides upright for easy hooking. No. 
13, 6 oz. with bucktail streamer 

ond extrahook . ' 90c 


‘because when properly cast they catch fish where 
old-fashioned splashing lures scare them. 


Put an assortment in your tackle box for this season. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
35° sornz Sporting Goods Division Box B Geneva, Ohio 





* Earl Beil, Greenville, Pennsy|vonic, 
sends this picture and writes= here's 


7 wo days’ catch of small mouth bess 
Si) The ORIGINAL and GENUINE 4 OSTYLES Sect cet ties 
immy Wiggler after live bait fa:'ec'? 


AL. FOSS PORK RIND STRIP At All Dealers produce. | recommend the Shimmy tg 


novice ond seasoned fishermen ¢ 


* FREE *| 


L. 055 Pork Ringo Baits * ATRUE TEMPER Paooucl ee 


50 OUTDOOR Lite 











It does not spoil, an exclusive feature 














Movies for the Outdoorsman 


(Continued from page 38) 












It is as easy to 
load cameras of 
this type as it is 
to drop _ shells 
into your shotgun 


With the special 
magazines only 
enough film is 
exposed to take 
the lens image 














ther words, four pictures in the space oc- 
cupied by one in the standard 16-mm. size. 
In processing the film is split lengthwise 
and spliced into one 50-ft. length of film 
8-mm. wide so the net result is four min- 
utes of screen projection, the same as you 
get out of 100 ft. of standard film. 

At current prices for both kinds of film, 
the Ciné Eight camera saves you consid- 
erably more than half on your film bill as 
compared with a standard 16-mm. camera. 

Virtually the only disadvantages of the 
8-mm. type of camera are the necessity for 
reloading the camera after the film has 
been run through once, so as to take the 
second row of pictures, and the limitation 
on the size of picture you can project. 
Within this limit, the projected picture is 

arp and clear. 

Let’s turn now to the proper lens equip- 
ment for the outdoorsman’s movie camera. 
rx all ordinary outdoor shots, an F/3.5 
lens is plenty fast enough. Get a focusing 
ype of lens if possible. There seems to be 
a general impression that a fixed-focus lens 

that is made so that everything is in 
This is not true. 


Q 











A fixed-focus lens is optically the same 
as a focusing lens. If you set a focusing 
lens at the 20-ft. mark on the distance 
scale, you have the same thing as a fixed- 
focus lens with the added advantage that, 
when you want to take a close-up of a prize 
fish or anything else, you can set the lens 
for the proper distance and get a far clear- 
er picture on the screen than you can with 
a fixed-focus outfit. If the light is so 
weak that you have to use the lens wide 
open, the improvement when the lens is 
focused for close-ups is especially marked. 

This does not apply to the Ciné Eight 
type of camera. The focal length of the 
tiny lens used on this outfit is only about 
half that of the standard 16-mm. lens and 
the consequent depth of focus is so great 
that everything from a few feet to infinity 
is quite sharp. 

If you want to be prepared to take 
movies under the worst possible light con- 
ditions, such as late in the afternoon on 
a cloudy day or in dense woods on a dark 
day, then you must have a fast lens with 
a rated speed of F/1.9 or thereabouts. 
Such a lens will do everything that a 
slower lens will do and has the necessary 
speed (larger stop openings) in reserve 
for shots in bad light. You will find it 
no more difficult to use for ordinary work 
than a slower fixed-focus lens because it, 
too, can be set at 20-ft. or so and, when 
thus focused, gives exactly the same re- 
sults as a fixed-focus lens up to an open- 
ing of F/3.5. When such a lens is used at 
it largest openings, focusing at all short 
distances must be done with reasonable 
(Continued on page 53) 


accuracy. 





At the left is a full-size camera, taking 100-foot reels. The two in the middle are 
special, small-size models. The camera at the right is the least expensive to operate 
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FOR ACTION 


| 


KODAK RETINA 


'@ Kodak Retina performs with distinc- 
'tion on action shots ... birds on the 
wing, if you wish. It’s adept, too, at in- 
door ‘‘candid”’ pictures and snapshots 
jat night. 

} 








Thirty-six pictures at a loading ... 
made at lightning speed if you like, and 
counted for you automatically. Superb 
results, assured by the keen f.3.5 Anas- 
tigmat lens and Compur-Rapid shutter 
\with speeds to 1/500 second, 
| A great little camera, yet its price, 
with enclosed view finder, depth-of- 
focus scale, is only $57.50... See it at 
your Kodak dealer’s. 
| 





|®@ Kodak Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
Film has great speed, full color sensi- 
|\tivity for every outdoor action shot. 
‘Ideal for snapshots at night. Kodak 
Panatomic Film is completely color- 
sensitive and extremely fine-grained ... 
suitable for big enlargements. Both films 
are available for Kodak Retina, in con- 
venient daylight-loading magazines. At 
'your Kodak dealer’s... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BAIT ee ) 


that gets the | Wi wa. 


BIG FISH | 


¥e Sensational Fish-Getter now 
Heddon s sweeping the country ..... 


“River-Runt-SPOOK.” 


NOT made of Wood—Indestructible 
Real fish-flesh appeal. In original Underwater model, 
also in two new Floating models —‘‘Regular’’ $1.00, 
and “‘Jointed’’ $1.25. Length, 234 in. Weight, % oz. 


Two New “Shore-Minnow”’ Finishes 


“Silver-shiner’’, and “Iridescent Green’’ —exclu- 
sively Heddon. Amazingly life-like, duplicating ap- 
pearance of those transparent little shore-minnows. 
Also all standard finishes. 


FREE! Heddon’s New Catalog with lat- 


TRANSPARENT 









More Fish.’’ Tells What to use, 
When and How. Send for it. (129 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-31, Dowagiac, Mich. 











Tip on Fishing 


dniling ail Roily Spring Streams 


Are you ready for ‘“‘Opening Day’’? The good trout fisher- 
man knows that spinner and fly combinations are the order 
of the day. High waters, roily streams and the usual winter 
accumulation of fallen branches, ete., demand a tried and 








It's Fun to Tie Flies 


(Continued from page 37) 


of the 
fibers. 
tips with the thumb and forefinger, 


same length having the same length 
Holding the hackle feathers by the 
strip 


| the feathers down the ribs toward the butts 


to turn the hackles out from the rib. Strip 
off the soft-center fibers near the butt as 
well as the fuzzy portion and cut off the 
butts up to within one-half inch of the first 


fibers. You are now ready to begin the 
tying. 
After inserting hook in vise, with eye 


to the right, break off about eighteen inches 
of tying thread. Wax about two or three 
inches and, beginning at the eye, wind the 
thread down the hook to the bend of the 


| hook. Secure it with half hitch. 
Strip off six or eight fibers from a 
hackle feather and, holding them firmly, 


est Bait Chart and “‘How to Catch | 
| bind them tightly close to the bend. 


true snagless lure. Fishermen say there ; pete better than | 


the Fly Rod SHANNON TWIN SPINN 


SHANNON 
Fly Rod 
SPINNERS 


Get your supply now! Standard patterns. Trout im. No. 6 
Sneck Hook, 75¢. Bass size, 1/0 Sneck Hook, 80ce. Hair 
Fly AL, Trout size, Bass size, 80c. 

ling 


JAMISON’S "ets Pending ’ 
Fly Rod *—% We 
SMAC KER Action in the Water 


A new, spinning minnow- jure, introduced by us last year 
—and a great success! Curved tail gives true minnow-action 
that attracts the fish. Get yours now! Trout size, with 
feather of bucktail trailer-fly, tied on No. 4, 6, 8 hook 


Each 65c. 
tf Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Send Direct. 


Send for Jamison's Tackle Book for 1935 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 


Dept. 43 739 S. California Ave., Chicago 


BETTER 


Your Luck 
with this 


FAMOUS 
FLY LINE 


lifelike, on 
* to the Big 





Made Under J. P 
Shannon ‘ 


75e; 












I ELPS you to lay your fly light, erect, 
the exact spot that is “‘taking range 


e-diameter 


One lurking below For this Ashaway 3-Diameter 
Tapered Crandall’s American Finish Fly Line is 
tailored for far better casting. Forty yards, with 10-ft. 
forward taper, 15-ft. belly or casting section, 10-ft. 





N 
= 

~ 

{ back taper, and 85-ft. level shooting and back section, 
= Gives you thrilling new skill. Your rod handles as 
$ never before. You take more and bigger trout, bass, 
= salmon. Specially braided best obtainable line silk, 
& soft finished under high vacuum pressure. The limit in 
s pliability smoothness, toughness elasticity. Extra 
= heavy. Supplied in special coiling box. Trout, Bass 
=. and Salmon tapers. Leading dealers carry Ashaway 
“SS Lines—ask yours For Free Catalog write 

Co., 


“ Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. 
5 Box 5v6, Ashaway, Rhode Island. 


ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 


2 in Level 


Tapered—as yor 


4il 





When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. | 


ow 
t 


| behind 


Hold 
the thread in your right hand without a 
half hitch. 

Pick up the tinsel and tie at bend of 
the hook with two turns. Do not trim off 
short end. Let it stick out. As before, 
hold the thread in right hand without a 
half hitch. 

Pick up one strand of the body silk 
wool and bind it with two turns, leaving 
about one-eighth inch projecting toward 
eye, then wind thread up the hook shank 
about half way to eye. Make a half hitch. 


OLDING the tying thread in the last 

two fingers of the right hand where it 
will be kept out of the way, wind the body 
materials up the hook shank toward the 
eye. It will take both hands, so don’t try 
it with one. Stop the windings back of 
the eye one-fourth of the distance to the 
bend so as not to crowd the eye. Too much 
distance between the body and eye is better 
than too little. Bind with two turns and 
a half hitch, allowing the surplus material 
to stick out without trimming. 

Now wind the tinsel up the body and 
secure it with two turns and a half hitch. 
Trim off surplus materials, being careful 
not to try to trim too closely to the wind- 
ing thread. This is to prevent its pulling 
from under the thread. 

Pick up the two hackle feathers and 
match the tips evenly. Then bind the butts 
of the feathers to the hook right at the 
end of the body with several firm turns 
and a half hitch. 

Select one left and one right-hand wing 
quill and, from each, cut a piece near the 
butt about as wide as the distance from 
the hook point to the shank. This is good 
proportion for a wing. If you want a 
double wing on each side, cut two pieces 
from each feather. Match the pieces with 
the curved, or shiny, side in. 

Now take the two wings between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, with 
the finger tips at the point where you wish 
the wings tied to the hook. Holding the 


pieces firmly, set the butts directly on top 
of the hook shank and projecting out 
over the eye. The wings should be at- 
tached at the end of the body, allowing 


plenty of space between the wings and eye. 
Then bring the tying thread up loosely over 
the wing butts and as close to the left 
thumb and finger as possible. Then pull 
the thread straight down; not away from 
you or slightly downward, but straight 
down. This causes the thread to pinch into 
the wing fibers and bind them to the shank. 
Take three firm turns before releasing the 
wings from left thumb and finger. 

Next pass thread around the wings on 
the side opposite side to you; then bring 
and beneath the bottom of the 
wings and around to the side toward you, 
so that the thread is behind and under- 
neath the base of the wings. Now, with 





knots are 


all 
locked with a drop of clear lacquer 


As a finishing touch, 


y 


the left thumb and forefinger, lift the wi 
gently forward, at the same time pulling 
forward on the tying thread with the right 


hand. This is done to cock the wings wy 
right. The thread should be well under- 
neath the back of the wings close to 
shank. After cocking wings, take a tur 
around hook shank in front of and close 
to wings, bringing the thread up behi 


the wings as it passes underneath toward 


you. 
Now pass the tying thread between thx 
wings from behind and bring the thr 


toward you to pull the wing out in flight 
position. Then thread undern 
shank in a direction opposite to the nor 
winding direction. 

Next bring the thread up on the op; 
side the hook and behind the wi 
Pass the winding thread again betwee 
wings from behind and this time tur: 
thread away from you to cock the 
wing outward. Then pass thread on ar 
and up in the normal winding dir: 
Take a couple of turns and a half 
Now trim off the wing butts just t 
beginning of the eye. Do not trim t 
off back to the windings for any rea 
A good plan is to use the hook eye 


pass 


ot 


guide and cut the butts off even witl 
top of the eye. 

TOW grasp the tips of the hacl 

either in the fingers or witl 

hackle pliers and wind edgewise ar 
hook close under wings. This operat 
will require both hands. Make two 
three turns of the hackle, then two or t 
turns in front of the wings, beginning 
close as possible to the point where wings - 
are tied. It will be necessary to hold | 
tying thread out of the way with thx 
two fingers of the right hand in the 
manner as in winding the body. Tie off t 
hackle feathers with a couple of t 
transfer the thread to left hand, and 


the hackle surplus at the eye. Con 
the fly head by winding thread dow 
eve of hook. Holding hook by the 
with eye upward, place a drop of 
lacquer on the windings just behind 
eve. Holding the hook with the ey 
permits the lacquer to flow back unde: 
hackles, thus assisting in securing then 
avoiding the clogging of the eye as 

A fly tied by following these instruct 
will be durable and will not come 
during use, providing the thread has at al 
times been wound securely except at 
point where the thread is first passed 
the wing butts before the downward 
is exerted. 

After learning to tie this type of fly, the 


iz 


others, by comparison, are easy, as 
cocking of the wings is the most dif 
step of all. (Continued on page 
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GLADDING'S 


« — IN THE WORLD 


Sure I'm proud, why not, when | realize 
the great number of sportsmen who take 
me along on every fishing trip. 


Fishermen are hard to please —they 
have their own ideas and methods, their 
own likes and dislikes — but when it comes 
to bait casting lines, I'm the brunette 
that's generally picked. 


But, popularity has its problems, too. 
I'm made of black silk—the finest avail- 
able—though when it comes to rough 
work, I'm treated as if | were a steel 
cable. However, | can take it, in fact, 
the folks at the factory wouldn't let me 
wear the "Invincible" label until | could 
prove that | had "what it takes" to de- 
serve the name. 


lf you figure your fishing cost in pen- 
nies, I'm out— because | may cost a few 
cents more — but if you're a good sport 
and want the best, just mention my name 
to your dealer. 


I’m made in 9 sizes—®9 to 50 lb. test. 


Proo 


Write us for catalog 






illustrating and describing 
Gladding’s Famous Lines 
es? 


ING & Cor« 


SOUT tH Owe ct IC, N.Y 








Hildebrandt’s HINTS 
> helped me get ’em 


=) 
ke 2) You, too, may have a FREE 


Sa y of my “Hints” il 
vy : copy of my ints . tells 

a “> ye 

‘s fa) =) {m 





you about Hildebrandt flies and 
spinners for fly fishing, bait cast- 
trolling, or still-fishing. 
lot of hints about 
using baits for better luck in 
fishing, from folks who've been 
there. 





ing, 
Gives you a 


Don’t be without a copy of this 
. yours for the asking . .. I'll mail it 
day your request comes in. 


FREE. 


the 


HILDEBRANODT 


632 High St. INDIANA 


ae LOGANSPORT 



















al — 
will Soon Be Here 

ll have lots more fun with a_ perfectly 

he ince) outfit FREE list shows balanced 
‘eel and line assemblies, at Special Bar- 

¢ rices that save you real money. FREE 

f fly and leader makers tools and ma- 

New 132 page pags ma Vouwe 


“trated catalog, 


10¢ 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. 





Detroit, Mich. 
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urpentine fumes or some of the other ¢ 
have a bad effect on sensitive emulsions, 
ibly is still good enough to take satisfactory | 
ture Ot course, 1f you are going on an in 

| portant trip it would be safer to buy a fresh 
supply and keep the stale film for ‘“‘shots” 
by that can be taken over again if some of them 
do not come out so well. Increase the exposure 
on ile film about fifty percent. 
. 
Prints Turn Brown 

Question: I started doing my own developing 
ind printing about two years ago and now I have 
ust noticed that some of my first prints are 
fading and hecoming discolored with brown streaks, 
They have been kept carefully in an album so it 
couldn't be the effect of light. Is amateur finish 
ing 1 permanent ?—L.P., Tenn. 

Answer: A properly processed print should 
how no fading or discoloration for fifty years or 
perhaps longer. Your difficulty was in the use 
of a fixing bath that was too near complete ex 
haustion, probably coupled with insufficient final 
washing. Fixing solution is so cheap that it does 
not pay to take chances. Tse a fresh bath every 
time you do any printing and see that the prints 
are washed for at least half an hour in running 
water. Don’t just put them in the wash bowl and 
let the water run for a half hour. Stir them 
every fev minutes so that all the prints Ww 


w 


| of 


Outdoor Movies 


(Continued from page 51) 


Those of you who have successfully 
taken still pictures in miserable light with 
a lens far slower than F/1.9 may wonder 
why such tremendous speed is needed in 
a movie lens under like conditions. The 
answer is that the longest exposure you 
can give with a movie camera and still 
take motion pictures is about a sixteenth 

a second (half-speed operatio:). 
A telephoto lens makes a valuable ad- 
dition to any outdoorsman’s movie equip- 
ment. It is not possible to go into details 
in this article but in an early story its 
use will be described not only in relation 
to the movie camera but with a still camera 
well 


as 


(Camere (rpunts, 


| RA 935 
FISHING SECRETS 


AND THEV RE YOURS -FOR THE 


Squaring the Lens 


Question: I dropped my camera and the p 


that supports the lens got bent a little. Will this 
affect the pictures and how can I remedy it?— 
A.C.H., B. Maine. 
Answer: If the lens standard is bent igh 
» that you can actually see that it leans forward 
backward, the focusing scale will longer 
serve to focus the lens accurately. Furthermere 
the tipped lens will not focus on a plane parallel 
to the plate or film. This means that objects to the 


bottom will not be sh 


right or 


lett 


it the same 


or top or 
distance yyects registerec 
side of the plate. Unless you 
€ lly good mechanic, I would rec 
ending the camera back to the makers or to the 


izent if the camera is imported one 


as <¢ l on the 
re an 


ite 
osite 


exceptiona 





Testing the Finder 


Question: The 
eem to include the 
the picture. 


finder 


same 


on my 
view 
How can I 


camera 
as that I 
pears i test it a i 
Colo. 
Answer: Assuming that it 1s a roll-film camera 
pen tl back and fit a of thin white t 1 
the opening that fr the picture 
the camera on a steady su] 
shutter Examine the image 
y the lens with the vie 
n y working carefully, you 
ile to bend the finder mounting t 
1 take in the correct view. Remember that at 
istances, feet or less, the 
nd the lens view should not coincide if 
rrectly for a distant vie 
y the distance between 
The only remedy is to learn how 
llowances for the difference in 


ni e 
prec 


imes 


S1xX nndet V 


Using Old Film 


some rolls of 
st summer ind t 1s now two 


box Is t 


Question: I film le 


have 
trip la 


m my ) 
late st amped on the 
S.B., New York. 


st the « 
useless now! 


Answer: 
lr pl 


If the film has been kept in a cool, 
: : 


and not been exposed to coal 


1as 








ished thoroughly front and back. 
























































‘LL TELL 
YOU HOW 
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ASKING /1!/ 











| 4 
| 
17 BEAUTIFUL 4 
COLOR. PLATES 
HUNDREDS OF 
FLY PATTERNS 
Shown 77 NATURAL 
COLORS 
HOW TO BAIT CAST, 
HOW TOTIE KNOTS 
HUNDREDS OF \ 


COMPLETE LINE 
OF GUNS,RIFLES, 
PISTOLS sam 
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SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


1653 OLARIMER ST. 
DENVER, COLO., Dave Gok, Ares 


JSUST MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 
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HE great American sporting pas- 
time is, in the final analysis, the 
never-ending search for new thrills. 


This fact is responsible for the suc- 


cess of big-fish hunting, which has de- 
veloped in just a few years into the fast- 
est-growing of all sporting activities. The 


search for angling thrills is never-ending 
and each new day may be the most thrill- - 
ing yet encountered. - A 
It is a sport in which you and I can 
be participants and not mere spectators. 
Young chaps in high school and college / 
vie with the old-timers for record fish 
and all have equal opportunities. It also 
makes victory possible for the angler ‘ 
without killing the fish. Just to encourage 
this phase of the sport, the Long Key 
Fishing Club issues a special certificate at 
to anglers who release sailfish, a commend- ee " 
able effort to perpetuate sailfish for future Ps ages + 
generations of anglers. . 
One cannot judge big game fishing y cai 


standards, as it is still a sport 
instead of actual knowledge. 


ordinary 
of theories 


Big G 


“Fishing = 


“Thomas Ztitken., Editor 


LETS STUDY OUR BIG FISH 





—— 














Stripped for action, a convert to an exciting sport plays a fighter on light tackle 


S sg 









The fact that it is still in rompers makes 
it the more interesting, as many new practical knowledge. Many theories have fail to agree that it is a pity we know so 
thrills are experienced in the search for been developed as the result of various little about our sport. It would be easy to 
the sport’s coveted but safely guarded types of haphazard research, but we are so pass the job along to our scientists and ask 
secrets. positive we do not know so many import- these gentlemen to do it for us, but that 
Most large salt-water game fishes, es- ant things that we are inspired to under- would lack sportsmanship. 
pecially broadbill swordfish, all species take further serious research work. Such The private lives of practically every 
of marlin, sailfish, mako and tuna, travel work holds out certain reward in the form living thing on land and of all important 
thousands of miles each year in search of new discoveries. It is the kind of fresh-water fish is an one book to tl 
of food, and it is believed by most stu- activity that will give an angler a thrill who care to read and observe. The stu 
dents that at a certain period these fishes, by merely considering the involved rami- of salt-water fish has covered most species 
governed by almost unfailing instinct, re- fications. of small migratory fish and practical] 
turn to the “old homestead” for breeding Our greatest sporting resources are known crustacea and mollusca. Mar 
purposes. As all fishes are constantly without funds for conservation purposes small fish such as flounders and weakfis 
chasing food, or being chased, it is only despite the fact that the development costs have been successfully propagated 
natural that a spawning location is selected nothing. It would seem that millions of hatcheries. 
primarily for its safety. The selection is dollars are available for ducks but not one The wildest imaginations could never 
probably governed by the depth of the cent for big game fish. The reason is conceive of harnessing the activities of a 
water which, due to tremendous pressure, neither waning interest in the sport nor pair of 500-pound striped marlin in order 


would keep out a maximum number of 
natural enemies. 


lack of desire to do something. 


The United States Bureau of Fisheries 














studied 
fish T 


that their love life might be 
cannot bring our giant game 
scientist so we must take our scie! 


+; 


The surface of the ocean forms a great is under most capable direction and, con- 

barrier to intensive study and research, sidering the available facilities and funds, our giant game fish. 

and the deep waters have for centuries is a very efficient organization. Its work Most of our more prominent an; 

defeated almost every attempt to obtain is primarily in the interests of commercial are in perfect accord on the general 
food fisheries, and of the problem, and I am of the op 
its equipment and _ that it would be most desirable to 
limited personnel an extensive, properly subsidized res 
will not permit with anglers and the right type of i 
highly specialized ologists working together on an ex 
study of the habits, tion. The study of migratory and | 
breeding waters ing habits would, of course, requiré 
and: characteristics eral years and in that tit ne hundre 
of broadbill sword- fish would have to be caught and me: 
fish, marlin, sail- and many of them ame and ret 
fish, tuna, tarpon to the water unharmed. With proper 
and mako. equipment and the full cooperation 

The wanderings isting agencies, this could be accom 

of these fish take in a manner that would give us a d 
them at certain plan for perpetuating our unrivaled r 
seasons far from This would be an infinitely more 
United States esting study than that of small dee; 
coastal waters. I bottom fish, carrying headlamps and 
do not think any ious other items of gear and equip 
serious-minded big- After investigating sea life in one sm 

Some of the fishing craft that crowd Block Island Harbor in summer game angler will 3,000 feet below the surface of the 
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must take if... 


in a tussle with a Mustad Key Brand 
hook. With their mad tugging, jerking, 
racing, they can’t bend or break Mus- 
tad’s tough, tempered steel—strongest 
fish hook steel in the world. Use Mus- 
tad Hooks for all sport fishing—whether 
trout, black bass, walleyes, pike, mus- 
kies, steelheads, salmon or sea fish. The 
patterns are right. Points and barbs 
are keen and hard—proof against blunt- 
ing or breaking. Made by the world’s 
largest manufacturer of fish hooks. Buy 
them ringed or snelled—single, double 
and treble types; in artificial flies, on 
baits or lures of all kinds, at any good 
tackle dealer’s. Ask for them by name 
—MUSTAD. 


0. MUSTAD & SON, Est. 1832, OSLO, NORWAY 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway, LOS ANGELES: 
Write Nearest Address for Illustrated Folder—FREE 


USTAD 


KeyPrand FISH HOOKS 





108 W, 2nd St. 
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SENSATIONAL 
New Lines 


In COLOR! 








ES—the best of fish- 
ing lines, now made 
with section by sec- 
tion each a different color. 
The NEW Ashaway Sport 
Lines, with colors SELF- 
MEAS SURING the line. Telling you how far you 
r ting. Telling you how much line is out in 
Telling you how much line you are lifting 
asting—how much you are shooting—how 
s left on the reel. For generations anglers 
rked their lines. Now it is done for you, 

first time, by Ashaway. 
Soft, inconspicuous, water-and-sky tints in the 
f | half. Stronger, warning colors in back 
Highly practical—proved by a season’s test- 
Ask your Dealer for the new section-colored, 
asuring Ashaway SPORT Lines. Fly lines. 
J Casting and Trolling Lines. Salt-water Lines. 
ALL finest Ashaway quality. 


Write for New Free 
Sportsman’s Show Book 


g full descriptions, sizes, prices. Includes 

Il famous Ashaway fres* water and salt 
nes. Address Ashaway L.uc & Twine Mfg. 
) Ashaway, Rhode Island. 








ASHAWAY 


SPORT LINES 
Measure Themselves 
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Dr. William Beebe makes many inter- 
esting reports which are accepted as cu- 
riosities by the multitude and possibly 
classed as startling discoveries by men of 
science. American sportsmen are greatly in- 
terested in the results but not materially 
benefited. 

Dr. Beebe’s adventure cost a huge sum 
of money and, for a like amount, the stu- 
dies of our big food and game fishes could 
have been advanced considerably. The 
method was successful and is convincing 
proof that further deep-sea exploration is 
possible. There are several ways to get 
at the facts required for the enlighten- 
ment of big-game anglers. The great 
“frontier” is not located in an isolated 
mountainous section of the world but can 
be reached from many parts of our coast 
in a few hours in a power boat. 

Block Island waters have given me an 
excellent chance during the last fifteen 
summers to observe the feeding habits of 
broadbill swordfish. I have examined the 
contents of the stomachs of many har- 
pooned fish while on trips with the com- 
mercial fishermen and I have formed 
many conclusians. One thing is evident: 
These fish do not breed in the summer 
in our coastal waters, despite their ap- 
parent concentration in large numbers. 

Many characteristics of broadbill sword- 
fish indicate that they are able to go to 
great depths and the general opinion seems 
to be that spawning takes 
water during our winter or early spring. 


T is certain that, with the exception 

of the giant Pacific sqid, the swordfish 
probably possesses the largest eyes of any 
living thing. This would, of course, in- 
dicate an ability to go to a great depth. 

Both tarpon and tuna have been studied 
in the past and many more facts of a 
scientific nature are known about these 
fish than about the broadbill, marlin, and 
sailfish. The tarpon is a Gulf of Mexico 
native and its range is from the north 
coast of South America to both coasts 
of Florida, although it is much more 
abundant on the Gulf Coast. They do, 
however, wander up the Atlantic Coast 
to the Carolinas and on rare occasions 
as far as the New Jersey Coast. 

The tuna is quite a different fish, rang- 
ing at various seasons in all sections of 
the known big-game angling world. 

The various species of marlin will re- 
quire definite proof and classification of 
the possible relationship between the color 
variations and also the discovery of the 
breeding waters of each or all of the dif- 
ferent species as the case may be. Per- 
haps the most important work along this 
line has been carried on by Ernest Hem- 
ingway who, although an angler at heart, 
appears to possess a great curiosity. He 
has promised some constructive activity on 
the Atlantic. George C. Thomas III and 
Andy Martin are ever active in the Pa- 
cific. New Zealand waters have real cham- 
pions of the sport in H. White Wickham, 
C. Alma Baker and Lord Grimthorpe. All 
these gentlemen possess both the funds 
and practical requirements for carefully 
planned research work but, again, all are 
fundamentally anglers and not scientists. 
Personal capital is employed for a work 
which really should be subsidized by a 
competent group, organization or Congres- 
sional appropriation. 

Many prominent New Yorkers are ea- 
ger for such a research and the backing 
of the well-known swordfish angler, Mrs 
Oliver Cromwell Grinnell, president of 
the Salt Water Anglers of America, is 
assured. Others in the New York section 


who are enthusiastic include Ned Schafer, 
C. Blackburn Miller, Orton G. Dale, Jr., 
3enjamin E. Farrier, Jay Holmes, Ray- 
mond Guest, and others. 

Let’s fish for facts—Thomas 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


A Great Name in Tackle 





Pflueger NOBBY Reel 


Level Wind—Anti-Back-Lash 
No. 1963 e®eeses Price $8.25 


Satin Finish Nickalum, Trimmed in Pol- 
ished Diamolite. Made largely of Alumi- 
num Alloy. Highly resistant to corrosion. 
A New Reel—Very Light in Weight. 
534 ounces. 


Pflueger 


SUPREME 
$25.00 


Level wind. Anti- 
back-lash. Among 
all fishermen, the 
Supreme Reelranks 
first in lightness, 
strength, smooth- 
ness, dependability. 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 
$10.00 


No. 1993 — $10.00 
No. 1993L—Light 
Spool—$11.00 
Jeweled. Level 
wind. Anti-back- 

lash. 


Pflueger 
No. 1893—60 yd. 
$5.50 
No. 18931— 60 va. 
Light Spool, $6.5 
No. 189480 9 


Level or Anti- 
back-lash. 


APIO 
CAPITOL 
No. 1985—100 yd. 
No. 1988 — 250 yd. 
No. 1989 —300 yd. 
$12.00 
Internal Star Wheel 


Drag. Optional 
FREE Spool. 





Pflueger 
TEMPLAR 
No. 1419%—400yd. 
$32.50 
No. 14201;—500yd. 
$39.00 


ForSalt Water Fish- 

. Internal Star 
Wheel Drag. FREE 
Spool. Perma-Mesh 
Gears. 





New Pocket Catalog Free! 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
COMPANY 


Dept. OL3, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
See eee Se eeeeaaaaaae 
RA E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL3, Akron, O. 


===~ Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 155 
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NEW 1935 VALUES 











\parenreo FEATURES | OUT of the FOG 


- E. S. TUCKER reports tak 
ES rue SYNCHRO MESH W. five broadbill swordfish weigl 
445, 509, 672, 819 and 837% pounds, 
PATENTE Ely Tocopilla, Chile, using one 39-thread A 
"4 away cuttyhunk line for all fish. The 
and FREE SPOOL last-mentioned weight is the world’s rec- 
rd. 

h _ ore : ; ; 
ge ne on Se Soeatoes WANITA TARPON TOURNAMENT at Ver 
BAY CITY BRIGANTINE FLY REEL Florida, is to be revived fhis year u 

the sponsorship of Dr. Fred H. Albee. 

PORK RIND has proved to be an « 

cellent sailfish bait when cut to the 
per size. 

FLY FISHING for baby tarpon in t 
| Miami River has opened a new sport 

the angler who is inclined to be slig 
seasick on the Gulf Stream. 
































i The most popular sait water pn ee ee a 
= Cons ah, Sane Gide low priced reel now has these ’ ; INVESTMENT in boats, tackle, 
tures that made it so popular. great new features. Scientifically and sturdily properties docks taxidermists’ stud 

built f tisfact d le - ee ie 
250 yd. 36 300 ya. 7.50 250 yd. 53.50 300 yd. 34 ee pe ng yaar and other angling equipment and quart 
one-piece aluminum frame, || in the Miami district is estimated 
BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG. Ali our record breake including seat. $3,000,000. 
ing new features fully explained—write for one—it is free. Price $4.95 BROADBILL SWORDFISH are 
reported in Block Island waters a1 











June 10 each year with the last fish u 
FAY Cl j Y aa FG CO 1345 NOBLE STREET ly being taken in late September. Cata 
t | - PHILADELPHIA, PA. records show that broadbill have been t 
en as early as May and as late as Dect 
—— | ber but not in recent years. 
Exclusive features and new designs for PALM BEACH sailfish angling is 


1935. Handsome rods—outstanding val- e et - 
ues. Interlocking joints and nine other about one mile from snore, ‘the edg 
special features in one-piece solid or the Gulf Stream being closest to the U1 


jointed tubular rods. 


STEEL FISHING TO) oh | Prices from $1.50 to $10.00 States mainland at this point—7.A. 


Write for complete catalog. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY deepen 
3159 North Sawyer Ave. Chicago, Illinois os Question: The writer is advant 
your kind offer about m bene recommer 


a at and suggestions about certain points for fisl 
Fi hi A t Cc u t have heard much about sailfishing , be ing 
| iS in ac e a. | cially good around the Panama Canal. * ie 
| Prices! | yo: ‘tink ha 




















I also had a friend of mine tell me thx 











: iar’ Petar sateee Send today for our Big Free Catalog listing hundreds of | : 
Eels, Mink, TEE Bargains in Fishing Tackle, Baseball, Golf and Tennis | day that there is marvelous ta pon fishing 1 
Catch Fish animals in large numbers | H4auipment, Guns and Sporting Goods of all kinds. Her water in Gatun Lake Another party t 
9 si —with our new folding, | par some typical a Se ee RA bw i 2 tips, | there are several little islands the Pacif 
1 ed St Wire T; - catch them : | aluminum carrying case, $8.95; Steel Casting 1 piece, | tering tne ae c ll 
are. ae rape. Be TRAP offer, bargain | offset handle, $2.58; a ao 
catalog of Fishermen's Special and booklet on best lure eel, $8.95 
known for catching all kinds of & 4 vapinapaitnnietices FREE CATALOG All Nationally Advertised Mer- | 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 1D: ~ 41, St. Louis, Mo chandise. >= sé - pond = a 65 percent by buying fro SOLUTION | 
' 4 ' ' our Big Bar Ve guarantee satisfactior 
GATEWAY SPORTING Goops co. ‘1330- B Main St., Kansas City, Mo Answer: Personally, I |! never fisl 
Canal Zone waters. They a1 noted f 
sailfish and tarpon. Sailfish are f nd 


Gulf of Panama in the vicinity of Pearl |! 


Fisherman Finds Fault 
- , , abot ) 1iles fr on sall i on he Pacif 
With Tin Liz of ey o. Fish ~ betweer 1 ) pound 


. 
Favorite 150 pounds are freq uently caught—the re 
A. M. Griffith of Cincinnati writes: ‘While | 138 pounds. Box can be chartered at B 
IMPROVED at Herrington Lake, I discovered a bad feature | hut there are very ” w of them 
of ar = — -. Was trolling the %% Tabago Island is also famed and Tilly M 
oz. chub. Landed a 214 Ib. small mouth. Started otel is headquarters for anglers. A sto] 
BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 trolling again. Got another strike and the bass | pew yf Prempro to the South Sea island 
(about 5 lbs.) broke water, dived and snapped | Sailfish are scarce before May, howe 


the line, swimming away with my bait. So the | the Humboldt Current makes the water 
trouble is that the TIN LIZ doesn’t last long | eojq. My suggestion would ron 
enough. time, to write, air mail, t | 

Here is the top-side view of the bait referred Pacific Sailfish Club, Balboa, 
to—just the nearest thing to a real crippled sure you will get more « 
minnow. Tarpon are plentiful around 
of the canal, the Rio Chagres 
islands during the entire yea 
10 miles by motor car to the “ 
Chagres. The secretary of tl 
at Cristobal will, I am sure, 
| details. 

Unless you hit a stretch of bad weather 
will find good sport and many fr: iends 


Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA-SHELL 
and finished in permanent 
colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best | 
quality hooks and swivels. 





When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 


The BILL DEWITT Line 








covers a complete assort- have enjoyed it immensely. Owing to the 
ment of baits for casting TIN LIZ Metal Minnow, ™% oz. 65c, % oz. T5ec. number of sharks, I would suggest the 
and trolling including the Weedless as shown below, 10c extra. heavy tackle, which I presume you bav 
eet Aa nade hon Sample Offer: Send one dollar for both the 
- made trom plain and weedless TIN LIZ ($1.50 value) and 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest be ready for all conditions. Send for free book- APPRECIATION 
development in lure manu- let describing my other baits and giving bait . - 
facture. casting pointers. Dear Mr. Aitken: os nel ve mu 
your letter. The information ite 
Write for time, but I had to change my pl ans for tw 


sons. 
First of all, I did find out that the best f 
in the Panama Canal is during the summ« 
secondly, I went on an extended huntir 
Furthermore, this spring I am _ booked 
Kodiak Island bear hunt, so it will be k 
The wide, flat shape of the TIN LIZ minnow, | hard to be all over this globe in such a sh 


BILL DEWITT BAITS Das combined with the new, very flexible flat wire | and try to run a business at the same ti! 


Catalog No. 9 


Mf, your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 








% - . weedguard, makes this bait very weedless but not | The information you ae given me, h 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. fishless. You will be surprised how she squirms will certainly come in handy in the near 
y thru the weeds and grabs every fair strike. and I want to thank you for it. Such ec 
AUBURN, N.Y Fred Arbogast, 42 North St., Akron, Ohio | is sincerely appreciated.—A.C.S., IM. 
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(Continued 


se mountain streams come down into the 
lains, the water becomes too warm for 
ut and it is held back from the sea. 
In South Africa, too, the rainbow has 
irished. First plantings of the brown 
ut, rainbow, and Loch Leven were 
le in the early 80's. All of them have 
ne well, and in many rivers the fish- 
r is really excellent. The fishing be- 
ns in the Eerste, about thirty miles 
m Capetown, and both brown trout 
nd rainbows are a good average size. 
her good streams in that section are 
| rens, Brede, Hex, and Berg. Rain- 
w fishing is also good in East Gri- 
I 


Due to the efforts of the Transvaal 
ut Acclimatization Society the Trans- 
is now a rainbow country and the 
ut has also been planted in Orange 
ree State streams and in Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The season in South Africa 
begins in September and continues into 

‘il. The average of these rainbows 

said to be about half a pound, though 
pecimens over three pounds have been 
ken in the Pot and Wildbeeste Rivers. 
Streams in the Aberdare rough in Kenya 
Province, on the equator, have <'so been 

ked with the rainbow, and must suc- 


essfully. 


[ HIS world travels, the rainbow has 
eached Japan and recently has been 
nted in Lakes Nikko and Aizu. 
In South Australia suitable hill streams 
ve received the energetic attention of 
rtsmen and both brown and _ rain- 
w trout have been planted. The rain- 
vy has flourished, and specimens of 
ten and twelve pounds have been caught. 
Various angling clubs have continually 
leveloped new rivers. 
The triumph of the rainbow trout in 
New Zealand is well known. Most of 
e rivers of that beautiful country are 
fed from glaciers, sources assuring the 
ld water that the rainbow loves. Such 
streams are numerous, and, with the in- 
numerable lakes, afford fishing possibili- 
ties probably unequalled anywhere in the 
rld. Among the species of fish brought 
m America, there does not seem to have 
een a failure. Both rainbow and brown 
trout have been taken which weighed 
er twenty pounds. Rainbows weighing 
between three and four pounds are often 
ught with the dry fly. The northern 
land has better rainbow fishing than 
southern, where the brown and Loch 
even trout are most numerous, 
The Wanganui and Tongariro are 
rvelous rainbow streams. In the form- 
the rainbows run from four to twenty 
unds, and the fish are caught in scenic 
rroundings of wonderful beauty. Fred 
Shaw, F.R.G.S., states that in 1911 
rainbows were caught by one angler 
hich averaged seventeen pounds each; 
t an acquaintance of his in thirty-six 
s took 240 rainbows that weighed 
4 pounds, an average of eight and 
half pounds per fish; and that an- 
her angler in one day caught 42 rain- 
s that weighed 419 pounds! 
\nother outstanding example of suc- 
with American trout is given by 
\rgentina. In 1904 the Argentine Gov- 
ernment employed E. A. Tulian, an Amer- 
can, to inaugurate a fish cultural serv- 
Tulian, in spite of enormous dif- 
ies of transporting the ova from 
Inited States, and then getting them 
ssfully up into the mountains, did 
marvelous job. 
By 1908 the brook trout of this first 
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experiment had become well established 
in the mountainous western portion of 
the country. Since then this fine fish 
has become so abundant in some regions 
that it is called a nuisance! The rain- 
bow was introduced at about the same time. 
Lake Nahuel, near the Chilean boundary, 
was one of the first to be stocked, and the 
fish did so well there that wild rainbows 
from that lake were transferred to other 
waters. 

Many cold mountain streams also 
were stocked with rainbows and brook 
trout. The first plantings were made 
under conditions that were almost im- 
possible. The ova shipped from the 
United States were landed at Buenos 
Aires, and were sent by train to Neu- 
quen. The trip from Neuquen to La 
Nahuel took two nights and a day—a 
300-mile wagon carry, yet in that first 
shipment there was only a five percent 
loss. The lake trout have become well 
established in Lakes Traful and Carren- 
tosa, and the brook trout now teems in 
nearly all the cold rivers and streams. 

The range of the brook trout has been 
extended to Chile, for at the request of 
the Chilean Government 25,000 brook 
trout eggs were shipped from Lake Na- 
huel Huapi to a Chilean hatchery. 

Argentina is the only instance, so far 
as extensive research: has shown, of 
success in the naturalization of 
the brook trout outside of North Amer- 
ica. Trout fishing in that country today 
is the kind an angler dreams about. One 
of these days we may expect to hear of 
North American anglers taking the long 
trip to the. southern republic in order to 
experience fishing that is practically vir- 
gin, where the hordes of fellow anglers 
to which he is accustomed in his own 
country do not exist, and where the 
brook trout and the rainbow reach really 
notable size. 

The Hawaiian Islands afford still an- 
other example of the success of the rain- 
bow trout under semi-tropical conditions. 
Commissioner H. T. Kelly, of the Ter- 


ritorial Fish Commission, tells me _ that 
about twenty mountain streams have 
been planted with rainbow trout, and 


that the fish has become well established 
in about twelve. Some of the streams at 
an elevation of about 3,500 feet, have an 
average temperature of about fifty-four 
degrees, while those at lower levels, down 
to about 1,200 feet, average sixty de- 


grees. 


HE best fishing is in the Kokee, Kauai- 

kinana, Waikoale and Wainiha on the 
island of Kauai though the Keanae on 
the island of Maui and the Waikoloa on 
the island of Hawaii have good rain- 
bow streams. Commissioner Kelly says 
that the rainbows are doing splendidly 
and in some of the streams are repro- 
naturally. Fish up to eightee 
inches in length have been taken. The 
open season for trout fishing in Hawaii 
is from June 1 to August 31, and the law 
wisely prohibits them being taken in 
any other way than the artificial fly. 

Thus American trout have become 
world travelers. The rainbow has suc- 
ceeded in adapting himself to foreign 
waters somewhat better than the beauti- 
ful brook trout, but the European record 
of both is poor. It is only in lands under 
the Southern Cross where our best-loved 
game fish have found conditions thoroughly 
to their liking and there today may be 
found fishing better than in all but a few 
favored spots in North America. 
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Posed by a Professional 


“COMPLETELY SATISFIED 
WITH RUBBER BOOTS FOR 
THE FIRST TIME IN YEARS” 





"For the first time in many years I am com- 
pletely satisfied with my rubber boots,” 
writes Mr. William A. Miles, of Babylon, 
Long Island. “Your Ezy-Fit Boot is the 
answer. It is lighter in weight than any 
boot I’ve owned, and far more durable. 
The snug ankle fit is a joy, and the non- 
skid soles have prevented many a slip. 
Fishermen will give Ezy-Fit Boots three 
rousing cheers.” 


Try Ezy-Fit Boots. You will agree with 
Mr. Miles on their light weight and dura- 
bility. You will like Firestone’s exclusive 
supporting strap which holds the boots 
firmly at any height. And the snug ankle 
fit and non-slip cleated soles are a revela- 
tion. Try a pair at your dealer's today. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 


HUDSON, MASS. 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
BEIGE 
SPORTING BOOT 











i P| THE EZY-FIT BOOT 
Mm Send for illustrated folder 


wis "Waterproof Footwear 
Sor Sportsmen”’ 


Firestone 


LOOT WEAR 


Copyright 1935, Firestone Footwear Co. 
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-Man, 3-Dollar, 5-Pound Tent | 
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The ample door of. the tent has a storm-tight cover 


* you are a hiking camper, the chances 

are you're not satisfied with your tent. 

Not many such campers are. One that 

provides enough protection, is often too 
heavy for comfortable packing, and one 
light enough to fit your pack sack, may 
not protect you from weather and insects 
in the camping seasons. To remedy this 
condition, tent plans and tentcraft sugges- 
tions are offered which may help you 
plan and make a tent of the type and 
weight that exactly fit your outdoor re- 
quirements. 

The design shown and described here 
may be built in a number of sizes and it 
can be changed or revamped to conform 
with your own ideas and experiences. Di- 
mensions for two sizes will be given. The 


larger tent to which the drawings refer 
is 5% ft. wide, 7 ft. long, 434 ft. high in 
front and 2'% ft. high at the back. Its 


front is an equilateral triangle with 5™% ft. 


sides. The rear panel is a triangle with 
5% ft. base and 3% ft. sides. This tent 
easily sleeps two full-sized campers and 


when waterproofed weighs 5 Ibs. And you 


can build it yourself for a material cost of 
3 


hr 


The smaller size, normally a one-man 
tent but still roomy enough for a pair of 
boys or moderately large adults, is 4% ft. 
wide, 7 ft. long, 3 ft. 10% in. high in front 
and 1 ft. 7% in. high at the back. Its 
front is an equilateral triangle with 4% 
ft. sides. The rear is a triangle with 4% 
ft. base and 234 ft. sides. This tent com- 
plete, weighs 3% Ibs. and requires only 
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$2.50 worth of ma- 
terial. 

This design is 
both light and 
comfortable. It has 
a sewed-in, water- 
proof floor. There 
is a good-sized 
door and a rear 
ventilator. The 
door is covered by 
net and a storm- 
tight curtain. The 
tent may be erected 
with shear poles or 
suspended from the 
limbs of trees. For 
the lone-wolf, hik- 
ing camper, it could 
be cut in size to 4 
ft. wide and 6% it. 
long with corres- 
ponding heights. 

In order to keep 


weight and cost 
down to a min- 
mum, these tents 


are constructed of 
heavy, closely wov- 
en unbleached mus- 
lin. This cloth is stout enough to stand 
ordinary usage received on hiking and ca- 
noe trips. It is perfectly waterproof when 
dyed, shrunk and processed. Of course 
care must be taken not to strain the seams 


of a muslin tent and to protect it from 












sharp rocks and stubs. 

The muslin should weigh about 4 
to the yard, 36-in. width. It will not « 
over 10c a yard. In fact the tent ill 


+ 


trated was made from 64 x 68 thread count 


cloth that retailed for 8c. 

You will need 16% -yds. of this 36 
width for the tent for which plans 
shown. You will also require 28 yds. 
cotton tape, preferably l-in. wide, 40 
of soft .* 16-in. cord, 2 packages of d 
and waterproofing materials. 

Dye the cloth before it is cut. Brow: 
and green are favored colors, sage gree! 
being the choice of most tent makers. Dy: 
ing shrinks and thickens the fibers of t 
cloth and helps make the cloth waterproot 

Now procure some length of wall paper 


to make a set of full-sized paper patterns 


of each panel or side of the tent. You 
paste narrow strips of paper together 
gain the required width. 
on your cloth so that it can be cut with ; 
little waste as possible. Dotted lines 
side, top and floor panel drawings s! 
where the widths are seamed together. 
In cutting and sewing a tent, you n 
pay particular attention to the correct al 
lowance for seams, to the use of the rig 
kind of seam in each operation and t 


Lay the patterns 


correct and liberal use of tape for covering 
seams and binding all raw edges of door 


and ventilator openings, curtains, etc. 
Each opening should be bound with ta; 

All material seams in the panels wl 

breadths are joined together should be « 





























-STAKE ROPE 








Directions for cutting out and sewing this unusually serviceable homemade tent 
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Snowshoe Sizes 


Question: I am interested in getting some i: 

mation on snowshoes as to size, weight, length 
h, and shape which would be suitable fo: 
hunting and general use. My weight is about 
pounds when dressed for hunting. The 
nation will be appreciated.—R.H.B., Mi 


Answer: It is difficult for me to advise you 
what type of snowshoe would be most 
, for you for the reason that conditions vary 
tly in the different states and it is impossible 
me to know these conditions exactly. Y¢ 
not state whether the country you hunt in 
ck brush or open timber 
Lacking specific information, I will recommend 
onservative type of shoe, one that is neither a 
ng model nor a heavy-duty lumberman’s mod 
s shoe is known by various names dependin: 
n the maker. I call it the ‘‘Michigan.” For 
weight such a shoe can be 14 x 48 in. it 
e or 12 x 54 in. The toe is broad and curved 
ghtly upwards. 
For use in light, fluffy snow, larger shoes are 
ry For instance, Alaska trappers have 
ecial shoes that are often as long as the wear 
r's height to support his weight in light snow 
Personally, I prefer a shorter shoe with more 
Ith | find it easier to handle a shoe 48 in 
ng than one 5 ft. or more. If the width is 
ried well back into the heel, then a shoe 12 x 
ll fit your weight nicely.—M.H.D. 


“ 


Waterproofing Shirt 


Question: I have a wool shirt that I would 


t make as near waterproof as possible I 
nderstand that lanolin will do the trick, but I di 
not know just how to apply same. Can you suj 


me with such a formula?—F.L.B., Mich. 


Answer: Procure anhydrous (water-free) lan- 
at any drug store. lLanolin is simply puri 


fied wool fat. Dissolve 3 oz. in one gal. of 
eaner’s naphtha. Sometimes this fat is very hard 
mix and you may have to dissolve it first in 
very little chloroform. 
Soak the shirt about four minutes in the solu- 
. wring gently, stretch into shape and hang 
to dry. Shift the garment several times as it 
ies so that the lanolin will be evenly distributed 
If it hangs by one edge only, the naptha will wash 
down some of the lanolin, so it will be heavily 
ited at the lower edge and thinly processed 
the top M.H.D. 


ered with tape and the seams where sides 
and floor or sides and front, etc., join 
must be similarly reenforced. Tape takes 
the strains of hard usage, wind and shrink- 
age. A well-taped tent holds its shape. 

In cutting material, the right allowance 
for the seams is made as follows: Where 
breadths of muslin are joined for the floor 
or side and front panels, allow % in. of 
cloth on each side or edge. Join with the 
lock seam illustrated as B in which % 
in. of material is turned back on each edge. 
Fasten with two rows of stitching. 

Where back and sides, top and sides and 
sides and front join, allow % in. extra on 
each edge and use the seam A in which % 
in. of cloth is turned back on each edge. 
Secure with two rows of stitching. 

The seam used to join sides, back and 
front to the floor is shown in figure C. 
This seam requires an allowance of 2 in. 
of extra material on each edge. In mak- 
ing the seam, 114 ins. are turned back at 
each edge and folded and stitched as shown. 

rhe plain lap seam D is illustrated for 
the benefit of those wishing to simplify 
construction to the utmost. When taped, 
it is fairly satisfactory. Some makers ev- 
en refuse to allow for seams, but sew up 
the parts and trust to luck that they'll even 


u Needless to say, this method does not 
produce the best workmanship. Sew the 
tent on a sewing machine, using No. 30 
white cotton thread and a large needle. If 
+ 


machine will not handle 30 thread, uss 
4 





ASSEMBLE your muslin to form the 


panels illustrated. You must have one 
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Original Paintings 
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Many of these paintings are in oil, 
every one will make a beautiful addition to any room. All paintings 
have appeared as covers of Outdoor Life during the past four years. 
Listed below is a description of each painting together with the issue 
in which it appeared and the size. 
$250 for one of these paintings, but they are being sacrificed now at $25 


each. 10% discount on orders of three or more paintings. 


Issue Used 


Oct 1934 
July 1934 
May 1934 
Jan 1934 
Dec 1933 
Ost 1933 
Sept. 1933 
June 1933 
Mar. 1933 
July 1932 
June 1932 
Mar. 1932 
Nov. 1931 
May 193! 
Feb. 1931 
Jan. 193J 
Aug. 1930 
Feb. 1930 


Here is an unusual opportunity for sportsman’s clubs to secure a group of 
authentic paintings, of fish and game subjects, for the lounge room of the club 


house. 


Remember there’s only one painting for each title and the first check takes it, 


Title 
Moose 
Fisherman and Trout 
Bass 
Elk 


Mountain Lion and Dogs 
Pheasants 

Game- Targets 
Striking Bass 
Leaping Sailfish 
Leaping Bass 
Fisherman on Rock 
Jaguar 

Caribou 

Leaping Trout 
Grizzly Bear 

Hunter & Fireplace 
Leaping Muskie 
Hunter & Ptarmigan 


so send your order today. 


Outdoor Life 


Some artists were paid as much as 


Artist 


Philip R. Goodwin 
Fred Everett 


W. H. Hinton (see above) 18x22 25.00 


Don Nelson 
Will T. White 
Fred Everett 
Fred Everett 
Fred Everett 
Guy Van Duyn 
Fred Everett 
Fred Everett 
R. F. Babcock 
H. L. Hastings 
Fred Everett 
Philip R. Goodwin 
Fred Everett 
H. C. Murphy 
C. Huerlin 


381 Fourth Ave. 


some are in water color, but 
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Size 
in inches Price 





23x31 $25.00 7 
21x28 $25.00 
25x31 25.00 
14x18 25.00 
22x28 25.00 
24x30 25.00 4 
18x22 25.00 { 
25x32 25.00 
18x24 25.00 
28x35 25.00 
27'/2x34 25.00 
0x24 $25.00 j 
22x28 25.00 
20x25 $25.00 i 
22x28 $25.00 
19x28 $25.00 
29x36 $25.00 


a 



















New York, N. Y. 
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each of A, B, C and Ff, and two panels fabric has been found to excel it in warn 
each of D and F, These duffels are made in two lengths, « 

Cut the door opening in the front and a low sock which covers only the foot a 
bind the edges with tape. Also bind edges the other coming well up the calf. 


of curtain /’ and sew it in place, covering The fit of your footwear is very 
the flat seam with tape. Figure J shows portant. Socks and duffels must 
front complete with curtain and ties. wrinkle or bunch, yet they and the n 
Cut the ventilating opening in back, cov- casins must not be so tight that they bi 
er with net and reenforce with tape both For snowshoeing in 40 to 50-bel 


on top and at bottom of this seam. Also weather, a proper outfit would be, fir 
run a piece of tape from peak down to bot- a pair of heavy wool socks or duffels w 

| tom of ventilator, dividing it in half and next to the feet, second, a small pair 
reenforcing it against tearing. You can moceasins, next another pair of duffels ai 
| set in a small hood to shield this opening last, moccasins of larger size to fit proper! 
if you wish. over all. 

| Next sew the two pieces FE together. Curious as it may seem, such an out 
| Then sew C to this completed top. Sew is not bulky. In fact the gear for bot 
sides D to top and back. Sew the floor feet will weigh scarcely as much as 
to sides and back and finally place in ordinary hunting boot such as is wort! 





Keen as @ razor— 
shapedandtempered 
for outdoor service— £4 
modeled to fit the ( 
hand with asure, easy 
grip. Just the knife you ( 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 







slicing bacon ete, Marblew ood“ the front. Run a double length of tape warmer latitudes. Light weight is quit 

mag ae ry pe da ee Also with along the ridge of the tent and let the end important when one must cover many mil 

This Knife ie just one Kem in the Note" ti00 of each end extend to form a stout loop. of heavy trail each day and when the sn 
Tie ropes in these to erect the tent. shoes are often as long as the wear 


MARBLES OUTING Next fasten shorter ropes to the corners This sort of footwear must be caren 
EQUIPMENT of the door curtain. Reenforce these cor- dried every night. As soon as the norther 
**For Every Hour in the Open’’ ners with patches of material placed under-_ trailer hits camp, he removes his footw: 
neath and sew the ends of the ropes be- and hangs it up. He wears common cam, 
FREE! tween layers of cloth. Or else, as in G, sew moccasins when inside—M.H.D, 

Wenniieestemtes in rings to which the ropes can be fastened. 

32 -page booklet on Note in G that the material is reenforced 

ee. Susing on the bottom. The ring is whipped in 


Knives, Axes, Sights, with waxed linen thread. + e 
Stake ropes are also whipped to the bot- ] al I ) S 
32 mi A stake rope at 


Cc leaning Implements, 
tom seam as shown in /F7. 





Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 

















Write today? each corner and one in the center of each sos ia walk on idane 
| side is sufficient—eight in all. It you pre- RATES FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 

Marble’s Water- Marble’s fer to set grommets in the bottom edge, 
proof Match Box Coat Compass follow the method shown in Figure I, lay- Low-Cost Pack Harness 


as attaching t n . : : ¢ : . 
Hag fing oF attaching co | Dunes ecaceasor weave. | ing a ring on each side of material. Break 
matches always dry and 182, with Stationary dial, | the cloth in the center and then w hip 


ready for instant use. No. postpaid, $1.25. No. 082, - 
181, price, 60c. with revolving dial, $1.50. | the two rings together. 
Marble’s Products are sold by spect goed dealers or The last operation is waterproofing. 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A95) ‘ 


Since this cloth is light, the alum and lead 
process will not do. To turn water, you 


571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. : urr 
must use paraffine or a similar formula. 
Erect the tent and, using a rather wide brush 


ROUT LORE apply a mixture of % lb. paraffine dissolved 


By O. W. Smith in % gal. of turpentine. Another good 
Now only $2.00 Formerly, $3.00 method is to dissolve sodium silicate in an 





MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 















BURLAP SACKS 


Contains 203 pages and many illustrations. } equal volume of water—enough to cover FOLDED FLAT 

er ld > = qbout trout; || the tent. Soak the tent in this mixture. 

anc 1e se O ary yr, we y, al ant rT. . e . ° - . 
oe ee Take it out and before it is clear dry soak A comfortable pack harness can 


lure. 
in a solution of 1 part powdered alum, 1 quickly made from two burlap sacks a! 


part copper sulphate and 10 parts water. two short pieces of rope. Fold the sac! 
When the tent is well saturated, hang it up lengthwise into 4-in.-wide pads for t! 
in a shady place to dry. shoulder straps. Tie the ropes 2 th 
If you change any tent design or make ends as shown. The upper ends of sa 
your own plans lay out plans on pa- should be 3 in. apart, lower pont 12 
per and then make a scale model of apart. Tie the free ends of ropes tight 
cloth, 1 in. to the foot. Sew the miniature around your duffel bag or blanket roll 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381-4th Ave., New York City 


SPORTSMAN’S 
PIPE—defies 


























| model together and erect it. That will you are ready for the trail. This is 
Wi ° | tell whether your plans have worked out handy pack for carrying meat out ot 
ind, Rain, For fishing | | correctly. —JJaurice H. Decker. woods.—H'm. Karvonen, Wash. 


trips, hunt- 
ing trips, Camp-Stove Oven 


motoring, golf SEAM \{) WIRE) 
boating. No! Warm Feet at Forty Below SIDE uP\ 1 THINGES 


Weather 


Patented draft, perfor- 
ated chrome slide cov- 
ec keeps sparks in 






spilled ashes. 
No burned [* you have difficulty keeping your feet aot 








cele cea clothes, cushions warm when snowshoeing in sub-zero WIRES , 
or furniture. Gen- weather, perhaps your footwear is wrong 1g 
erous-sized bowl. or perhaps you are not givifig it proper 
Genuine Briar. care. The ordinary moccasin or boot is 

Money-back guaran- not suitable for very low temperatures. 
tee. The northern trapper and hunter wears 


moccasins, sometimes two pairs at once, 
which are made from dry or Indian tan, 
often moose hide. This is a soft, pliable 


Powers 





COVERED || material similar to ordinary Indian-tanned is’ LAYER OF SAND ON BOTTOM 

PIPE buckskin. It is not waterproofed; that ‘ 
would defeat its purpose for there is little A good oven for baking on gasoline 

chance of encountering wet, damp snow camp stoves can be made from a squa 

ee em ee at 40 below. 5-gal. can. Cut one end out and hing« 

32 CORTLANDT ST, NEW YORK, N.Y. Regular wool socks are worn for milder back in place with wire. Put four or 

Send me postpaid one Powers Covered Pipe O Straight | | weather, but when the thermometer drops short lengths of stiff wire or metal r 
eee Te carved Stem: {ot Which I enclose $2.90. Money | | below 20 many northern men wear what near bottom for the grid to hold pans, ar- 
eee are called duffels. These, known also ranging the grid so that the soldered seam 
emgage by other names in different localities of the of the can comes on top. Cover the bot- 
ciara caste North, are simply socks sewed up from the tom of can with a %-in. layer of sand and 


regular Hudson’s Bay blanket material, all it is ready for biscuits or pie—M. R. Wad- 
wool, fluffy and soft. No other woven dell, Jr., Texas. 
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FILSON Forestry Cruiser 


A beautiful forest green all wool material (cravanetted). 
VW i proof ind water-resistant, Assure confort, con- 
' nee, long wear and weather protection. Five roomy, 
V anced pockets*—the whole back a pocket. 

F Cloth Cruiser and Forestry Cloth Laced Breeches 


make a sports outfit you'll be proud to wear. 


Cr ng Coat and Laced Breeches also made of a superior 
qualit ind-proof, water-resistant shedpel chaki. 





0 r cruiser l-inch larger than white collar measure; 
breeche tive waist and full inseam and outseam measure 
Send 4 nts in stamps for illustrated catalog C ci Filson 


er Outdoor Clothes. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1001-3 Second Ave, Seattle, Washingto: 


*Large pockets each side in front instead of small 
left hand pocket as shown, 


FUR-F FISH-C GAME 


st the monthly magazine you ar 
ooking for and at a price you 
r Each issue of 64 , 
re, contains a we malth of fase inat 
ries, teeming wit 
s pertaining to Fis HINC 
I 




















hort, all phases of outdoo t 
rt: ‘ splendid tree ‘QUESTION ‘ 
SWI R department in addition 


wets $2.00 year; 25 cents copy» 
ren ee 
JUST ONE-HALF PRICE 


| YEAR ONLY $1.00 
6 ney ONLY 50c 


Cover—Actual photos repro- Clip this ad, attach name and addre ) 
uced in natural colors. and send wit ith proper remittance 


FUR-FISH-GAME | 


172 E. same Street Columbus, Ohio 
n Sale at News Stands 















Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms Exclusive new process. 
Bigger better, quicker crops More 
for you! Enormous new de- 

j Illus strated book free. 

V today 
Amanecer MUSHROOM 


1 TRIES, LTD. 
108 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 5, 





-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
lothes, Shoes, og Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 











ESTABLISHED 1868 


4739 Lester St. Richmond,Va, 


Vacation Cabins—$1.00 


Designs for Log 
Cabins and Cottages 
—1935 Edition—107 
illustrations—F loor 
plans and exteriors— 
Cost table—details. 

J. B. PARKER 
6306 Gresstemn, Memphis, Tenn. 


Vacation Cabins—$1.00 
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| phorus in the shallow 


Beasts That Won't 
Stay Dead 


(Continued from page 20) 


The rope was to help us scramble up the 
steep crags and the tobacco was for pro- 
tection against the leeches that infest the 
district. 

Because of the leeches, I took the un- 

usual precaution of wearing two pairs of 
socks and of wrapping a half puttee around 
the top of my boots. In this way I could 
keep the leeches from getting at my feet, 
either through the eyelets or down from 
my boot tops. A leech that attaches itself 
elsewhere to the skin can be disposed of 
by pressing a pouch of damp 
ainst it. The leech drops off. 
The climb on this particular morning 
was killing and before a half hour had 
passed I was bathed in perspiration. To 
make matters worse, a heavy shower came 
up just as we reached the summit of the 
hills. After much wandering about I fina'- 
ly got a glimpse of the pond. Armea with 
a single Westley-Richards .500 bore cordite 
rifle, I took the lead and crept up to the 
pool along an elephant path. When I 
arrived I saw to my surprise not only a 
rhinoceros with a fine postcrior horn but 
also a huge bull elephauc with an excellent 
pair of tusks. The elephant was throwing 
mud and water backwards over his body 
and between his forelegs to drive off the 
gadflies and the rhinoceros was standing 
idly on the opposite bank of the pond 

It was, for a moment, a temptation to 
bag the elephant, but elephants were com- 
paratively plentiful and I decided on the 
rhino. I moved forward to my right until 
[ was about twenty-five yards from the 
beast and then let it have a raking shot 
through the small of the ribs. As the shot 
bore home, the rhinoceros lurched forward, 
swung around quickly in my direction, with 
its head in the air, and plunged into the 
pool, 

s it reached the edge of the water on 
my side, I dropped it with a shot in the 
shoulder and finished it off with a third. 
The rhinoceros was a bull with a posterior 
horn of sixteen and one-half inches and an 
anterior horn considerably shorter. We 
disemboweled the animal to save the meat 
for my men next day and hurried back to 
camp as fast as we could travel. It was 
ilmost da: *k by this time and the leeches 
were literally swarming over us. 

We traveled the last few miles in inky 
blackness. We were dog tired when we 
at last reached camp and suffering acute 
from the bites of insects. But I was en- 
tirely content. It was the finest rhinoceros 
I have ever bagged in Burma. 


REMOVE DUCK MENACE 


HE thousands of migrating ducks that 
rest on the waters near the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds at the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay in Maryland hereafter will feed 
in safety, without the menace of phos- 
phorus poisoning, which for many seasons 

made thi area a deat htrap for watert 
. Bureau of Biological Survey. 


tobacco 


Oo 
age 


says the U.S 

Firing with trench-mortar shells at th 
proving grounds more than 10 years ago 
scattered thousands of pounds of phos- 
water among the 
beds of wild celery and other plants on 
which ducks feed. 

Last year, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration made an allotment for the dredging 
of a much-needed channel to the docks. 
The dredging operation by the Army — 
of Engineers supplied material for coverin 
the contaminated area. A layer of earth 
several feet deep has been spread over t! 
entire poisoned tract of about 12 acres 








THE 
DRYEST 
PIPE! 





THE BEST 
SMOKING 
PIPE! 
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| Amazing new WDC pipe “filters” and “air-cools” 
| every puff! Transforms “raw” smoke into c-0-o-I, 
| mellow, dry, sweet-as-a-nut smoke. And cleans 
itself by a snap of the bit! (U. S. Pat. 1,888,462). 
Dealers have Snap-Kleen in newest shapes —$2.50 
| alee GUARDSMAN -The world's finest smoking dollar pipe. 
Permanent Metal Filter. Smokes cool; smokes dry. . $1.00 
WM. DEMUTH & CO., 230 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK city 


sit swaps off | snap it-/#s clean. 


Svnap-KLEEN 







| FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. ovides liv- 
ing comfort on cool spring and fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. A double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs butlittle 
mort. Stocked in principal cities for quick de- 
livery. Write for details. State if building new 
fireplace or rebuilding old—for home or camp. 


Heatilator Co., 893 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York 









Slice Travel Expense 


with a 





i fzelZ-) (0) 





The Travelo Coach enables vou to enjoy the delights « of long-distance 
th » hotel or restaurant bills to pay ou can live and sleep 








ur own home. Has every convenience. Bertha 
« + four people. A quality coach at a remarkably 
, $6 125 F. O. B. Saginaw. Send for free circular. 


| uened Products Co., 408 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 
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Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


soled sh e 
wet wadin 
33 ounces 


arly boat fishing, 
mt hunting. 
Top specially 
double texture 
rubberized duck that 
will not grow hard 
from wetting. Vamp 
same as used in our 
Maine Hunting Shoe. 
Lowest priced and 
most practical all 
around shoe we ever 
made. 
PRICES: 
10”, $3.20; 
Postpaid 

Shoe may be returned 
for full credit after 
week's wear if not 
lutely satisfactory. 
Send for sample of can- 
vas and rubber, also new 
Spring Catalog ready 
March 8. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
-27 Main St. 
Freeport, 

Maine 


Books by Capt. Crossman 


Military and Sporting Rifle 
Shooting 


Pub. 1932, 499 p illus. 
8Y2x5VY2xl in. $4.50 postpaid 


The Book of the Springfield 


Pub. 1932, 451 p., illus. 
8Y2x5V2xl in. $4.00 postpaid 


for 
rH early 
per pair 
treated, 


A new crepe 


stream fishing, 
only 


Weight 


























ab- 





Col. Townsend Whelen says of these two 
new books by Capt. Edw. C. Crossman: 
"These are exactly the books our readers 
anne n order to have ony ree! compr 
nsion of rifles shooting 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


381 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 














BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch be put on, 
taken off xdjusted to 6 
different itions with no 
other tool but a wrench. ~ Postpaid, 
$1.35. (West of Rockies, $1.50.) Write 
for catalog on trailer hardware and 
camping trailers. 

ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 

553 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich, 


ASTOMOSILE COMPASS 


ean 
or 
po 











ur mistake 
PI ANE TYPE CO 
telle y r direction of rave 
to windshield Base 1% diameter. 
ONLY $1.95 | POS TPAID incl 
ompensat 


ATIS rae THON GU Ae 


ANTEED nded if 


returned within ten én . 


DEALERS WANTED 
HULL MFC. CO., Box 246-M3,WARREN, OHIO 


> RITZY 





BUILD TRAILER 
—_ 


oe ef Blercpriet« aed 

by « Registered Pre- 

fexntonal Baginecr 

USES STANDARD MOTOR CAR 
FRONT AXLE WITH NOVEL 

LOW MOUNTING IDEA. 

PONT BUILO A CABIN TRAILER UNTIL YOU HAVE THES® PLANS 

AXLE IDEA ALONE WILL BK A BIG SAVING IN BUILDING ANY TRAILER 

MAIL DOLLAR BILL TO-DAY TO- 


RITZY CABIN TRAILER, WAPAKONETA. OHIO 











When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The gectabecsené sesthe the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 


lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 


12”, $3.85 | 








How Thick Is a Narrow Escape? 


(Continued fr 


exactly one half the diameter of a thread 
of sock yarn: I was making my way by 
compass through some tall, coarse grass in 
the northern Everglades of Florida. The 
grass rustled and crackled so much I could 
not have heard the rattle of a rattler or 
the hiss of a moccasin. Soa rattler about 
six feet long struck ‘me in the ankle with 
such force that it nearly upset me. I beat 


the snake to death with the compass staff. 
When I had removed my legging and 


boot I found the fangs had penetrated the 
canvas and leather, but on account of the 
lucky angle of impact, they could not quite 
get through the thick wool sock. The smear 
was on both the inside and outside of the 
yarn, and also on, but not im my precious 
skin! I might not have died anyhow. Still 
and all, I was alone. I would have had to 
go on shank’s mare a long eighteen miles, 
to find help, and ten miles further to find 
a doctor. So figure it anyway you like. 
A good time may be turned into a 
tragedy as quick as the wink of an eye— 
especially around swift water. Once I was 
doing some early spring salmon fishing on 
the Medway River in Nova Scotia. The 
season opens in February. I was casting 


from the edge of the ice into a stretch of 
very swift rapids. The water looked as 
black as jet. After a hundred yards of 


hissing turbulence, it dived under the thick 
ice at the foot of the run. 

A fish grabbed the fly. 
are noted for their activity and strength. 
One must use heavy lines, leaders and 
large flies, to say nothing of a 14-foot rod. 
Ice forms on the line. A fish can chafe a 
line in two on the sharp edge of the ice in 
a twinkling. So a man must work with 
dispatch or lose both gear and fish. 

I gave this fellow all the butt I could 
and soon had him tired. The ice was as 
smooth as glass. The gaff was a few feet 
behind me. A strong wind was blowing 
also from behind. I backed up and stooped 


These winter fish 


and picked up the gaff. The fish gave a 
pull as I started toward the edge of the 
ice and a gust of wind gave me a boost 


from behind. I began to slide toward the 
swift water. 

It was exactly like one of those bad 
dreams. I could not seem to stop. I let go 
of rod and fish, but still kept slipping. I 
teetered exactly on the edge of the ice with 
my arms going like windmills in the effort 
to keep my balance. I must have had a 
thousand or more fearful sensations in five 


seconds. No man could go down that inky 


torrent and avoid being sucked beneath the 
Good night ! 


ice at the foot of the rapids. 


"| tell 
you | 
wasn't 
hunting 


wildcats!"" 





29) 


m page 


But the brakes worked at last. I back: 
up and am able to tell you about it. 
Weapons have stood between men ai 


death from great beasts for so many n 
lions of years that escapes must be real 


very commonplace. If the weapon does 


work why the beast does, and there 
are! Every big-game hunter knows tl 
any large animal on land or sea may 
sent intrusion by man. It is no manner 


shot with lu 
iything else sit 


use for some sentimentalist, 
to try to convince me of a! 


ply by citing notable exceptions. 

Most of the North American mammal 
are quite harmless if not disturbed. So 
a volcano. If a porcupine had sufficient 
brains to make the most of its weap 
it could kill a human being; and it wou 
not have to shoot its quills in order 
accomplish such a feat. As for a mo 
—well ... 

One fall, when it was still legal to | 
cow moose in Nova Scotia, a mo 
ran up to within a few feet of where | 
sitting on top of a low ledge, that 
looked a bog. Law or no law, all 
wanted was a clean shot at a big bull 
gun was ten feet away as the calf trott 
up. It saw me and let a frightened wl 
out of its little red mouth. Before I c 
move, the old cow burst out of the | 
and charged me as straight as a thunder- 
bolt. The beast was on top of me bef: 
I was half way to the rifle 

I jumped over the edge of the ledge 


so did Mrs. Moose. We both landed in t 
soft bog in quite a rough mix-up. I vy 
beneath. That old girl tore my clothes 
with her front feet in about two stroke 
My partner, who was some fifty yar 
away, took a chance at killing me and s 
the moose. If the bog had been hard 
stead of soft—well, my partner would | 
had to tell the story. A lot of men laug 
at that yarn. They seemed to think the 
was something funny about an old 
“fussin’” around in such a manner. 

“Maybe she wouldn't have killed 
even though Bishop hadn’t shot her,” s: 
one with a big grin. 

Maybe not. 

Bishop was my 


hunting partner. H 
! 


first name is Emery. He now lives in Jer- 
sey City. Ask him what he thinks ab 
it. Maybe he missed me and shot 
moose by mistake. 

I never had many interesting “narré 
est escapes” with any of those exotic ai 


mals of the Orient or Africa. But I Ne i! 
one might die just as dead in North Amer- 
ica, given a couple of bad breaks 
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is being true, your dog should always be 
close to the gun and always under 
rfect control. If these requirements are 
t, you will find that he is rarely out of 
y eyeshot and that, even when he is out 
sight for a moment, you know just about 
ere he is. Under such circumstances 
have kept track of him, not because 
is white or black or red but because he 
been moving. 
When you fail to locate him frozen on 
nt, the chances are ten to one it isn't 
question of his color. You know, or 
uld know, about where you'll find him 


when you arrive at the right spot 
u'll spy him no matter what color he 

This has been my experience aiter 
inting for years over English, Irish and 
Gordon setters, and pointers. The man 

» hopes to bring down a_ dodging, 

sting ruffed grouse or woodcock as it 

irtles through the tricky lights and sha- 
dows of October foliage can discover a 
or black dog on point just about as 
quickly as he can locate a black and white 

( Make no mistake about that. 

Yet the color bugaboo has been fright- 
ening us for a century or more. We read 
that years ago gunners used to tie white 
handkerchiefs to the collars of their Irish- 

en and Gordons to make them more 
easily seen, but all it really proves is the 
fact that those old-time worthies thought 
rked that way. At the same period 
mg afterward, those same gentry and 
their sons and grandsons were firmly con- 

ced that a thoroughbred bitch, mated 
accident with a mongrel, would never 
iterward throw pure-bred pups and so 
is worthless as a brood matron. Yet 
must have had just as convincing data 
lisprove the theory as have breeders 
today. It was simply a case of careless 
ervation and naive belief in the reli- 
ty of hearsay. I’m not saying the 
is true of the white handkerchief 

ise I've never found it necessary to 
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hut let’s suppose, just for the sake of 

nt, that every line I’ve written so 
in this little article is all poppycock. 
| say the white and liver dog is act- 
easier to distinguish in the field, no 
er how far away or how near he may 
r whether he is moving or standing 

Even granting all this, the solid- 
red animal has, I believe, an advantage 

h practical importance that it de- 
es serious consideration. 


‘THe chances are you have already an- 
ticipated what I’m going to say and 
re all set to trip me up when I say it. 
have already figured it out that if the 

dog is more easily seen by humans 
more easily seen by the birds as 
so all my reasoning has been lost 
nm. In attempting to prove the vis- 
§ the Irishman and the Gordon, 
been hoist by my own petard and 
it all I can do is to put on an em- 
issed grin, call in the boys from the 
room and buy the drinks for the 
it just to be obstinate, I’m not going 
lo it. I’m not going to drag out the 
covered alibi that it makes no dif- 
ce whether the birds see the dog, or 
t! ict that the birds see the dog is what 
I s them lie to him, as all good little 
e birds are supposed to do. On the 
contrary, I’m going to advance the argu- 
ment that the higher education of the 
ruffed grouse and, to a certain extent, of 
woodecock as well has brought both 
e birds to a point where they don’t 
rate a diploma until they can answer 


vr 
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‘Color Doesn't Make a Bird Dog 


(Continued from page 23) 


satisfactorily the following questionnaire: 

Question: What black and white, liver 
and white, or lemon and white animal 
roams noisily through our favorite feed- 
ing grounds during the autumn? 

Answer: An English setter or pointer 
dog. 

Question: Is he a dangerous animal? 

Answer: No, not to a full-grown or 
nearly full-grown member of the family. 

Question: Then what is the proper pro- 
cedure when such a dog is seen or heard? 

Answer: The archaic method was to 
lie perfectly quiet until the said dog or 
dogs had passed on. 

Question: But suppose the dog doesn't 
pass on, but catches your scent and dis- 
covers your whereabouts. What then? 


A NSWER: Instinct used to teach us 
4 that it was best to remain quietly 
in hiding until we were perfectly sure 
we were detected by the dog. When this 
happened the dog either rushed in and 
attempted to catch us or stood perfectly 
motionless looking at us steadily as if 
intending to pounce on us at any moment 

Question: What did you do when this 
occurred ? 

Answer: Years ago it was considered 
cricket to burst noisily from our hiding 
place and fly rapidly a hundred yards or 
so to the nearest suitable cover. 

Question: Is that method in general use 
today ? 

Answer: No. 

Question: What is the accepted proce 
dure nowadays? 

Answer: Up-to-date usage decrees that, 
as soon as the presence of the dog in the 
vicinity is discovered, we should begin 
to skulk rapidly but cautiously out of the 
way, moving well ahead of the dog and 
steadily increasing the distance between 
him and ourselves. When this distance is 
ten rods or over, we should choose a suit 
able taking-off place, take a short run 
so that we can rise from the ground with 
the least possible noise, leave the ground 
and immediately go into high. From this 
point on, we ought to be sure to keep 
a thick pine or dense clump of brush be- 
tween ourselves and the dog and keep on 


rol coe 


ig for at least a half mile before light- 
ing in some spot where no sensible grouse 
would think of stopping, even for a hasty 
lunch We should sit tight and repeat 
the whole performance as often as neces- 


Sary 








Question: But if a dog is such a harm 


less animal, what is the necessity for such 
tactics? 

Answer: The dog is harmless, but the 
man behind the dog is carrying a shoteu 

Question: What leads you to believe 
there is a man behind the dog? 

Answer: The same thing that has led 
chickens to believe crossing a road in front 
of an approaching vehicle is bad medicine 
Bitter experience 

I cannot vouch for the authenticity 
this questionnaire, but forty years’ expe 
rience hunting New England grouse has 
convinced me it is pretty nearly correct 
I think the 1934 model ruffed grouse has 
sense enough to know that, when he sees 
a liver and white or lemon and white dog 
running through the brush, a man with 
gun is not far behind. 

And now comes an 





interesting side 


light, a deduction made by a friend and 
hunting companion of mine, This man i 
an old-time New England grouse hunter 
and bird-dog handler, a man whose fa- 
ther shot over good dogs and who, there- 
fore, was born and brought up in the 


game. This man (Continued on page 88) 
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SPECIAL 
MARCH 
APRIL 


THE 
ONEIDA 


All orders for the Oneida Moccasin placed 
during the months of March and April will be 
accepted at the special, reduced price of $5.95 
—thereby offering sportsmen and sportswomen 
a worthwhile saving on 
this genuine Russell 
hand-sewed moccasin. 
The Oneida is one of 
our most popular moc- 
casins for camp, canoe, 
and general sports wear. 
It is a true, hand- 
sewed moccasin giving 
a cushiony feeling un- 
der-foot. It is light 
weight, quiet, and will 
last a lifetime (can be 
Perfe r fis ur resoled many times). 
Ree oe ae sn Made of the finest 
8 leathers procurable. 
Never-rip seams. Can't 
be beat for an _ all- 
around summer cottage 
wear. Wonderful for 
folks with troublesome 
feet. All sizes for men 
and women. 
Write for price list 
and catalog showing 
complete Russell 
Line of Boots, Pacs, 
Slippers, Wading 
Shoes, Golf Oxfords, 








m i etc, 
I Veal 
)., D. canvar— W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
thick, fele 928 Wisconsin St. 


“high BERLIN, WISCONSIN 





IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELI'S 
ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 








FROM 
LAKE TO 
LAKE IS 


Light Work 








Go ANYwHERE—Indian-fashion. Hunt. 
Fish. Camp. Old Town Canoes are 
line-for-line twins of birch-bark craft. 
Only they’re tougher and steadier. 
Own your own Old Town Canoe. It 
doesn’t cost much. No expensive up- 
keep costs. Send for a free catalog 
showing paddling, sailing and square- 
stern models. (1935 prices start at $68.) 
See the array of outboard boats, din- 
ghies and rowboats for every purpose. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Com- 
pany, 173 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes 
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Motor-Boat Laws You Should Know 


ANY of 1,500,000  motor- 

driven craft owned in the 

United States today are used 
solely tor cruising but countless thousands 
of small boats are employed by outdoor 
sportsmen for fishing, hunting, trapping 
and similar purposes. Belonging for the 
most part to no yachting club or boating 
association, these thousands of outdoor 
sportsmen are not usually in a position to 
become fully and accurately informed con- 
cerning their obligations under the Federal 
motor-boat laws. This article has been writ 
ten, therefore, to sportsmen who employ a 
motor boat for any purpose with complete 
and reliable information as to the Federal 
requirements which they must fulfill. 

In a tew states and in some widely sep- 
arated communities, there are local regula- 
tions which control chiefly the speed and 
noise made by a motor-driven craft. But, 
apart from these very few imstances, con- 
trol of motor boats by state or local laws 
not exist. Rather, the only regula- 
tions that boat owners must understand and 
observe under penalty are the Federal mo- 
tor-boat laws. These are the same through- 
out the United States and 
they affect all motor boats 
operated on navigable wa- 
ters. 

What are _ navigable 
waters ? sriefly, they 
are the waters of the At- 


clot Ss 





lantic, Pacific and Gulf 
coasts, the Great Lakes 
and the innumerable tidal rivers of the 


country which empty directly into any of 


the coastal or Great Lakes waters. Con- 
versely, the non-navigable waters, in the 
sense meant by the Federal motor-boat 


regulations, consist of the countless thou- 
sands of small inland lakes and ponds in the 
United States that are not connected to 
any body of navigable waters. Motor- 
driven craft operated on any of these non- 
navigable waters, wherever they may be lo- 
cated, are not subject in any manner to the 
Federal motor-boat laws. They are wholly 
exempt from all Federal supervision, 

Most motor boats, however, are operated 
on tidal river, coastal or Great Lakes wa- 
ters: in other words, on the navigable wa- 
ters. In order legally to do so, they must 
meet definite Federal obligations in respect 
to registration, equipment and navigation. 
In simple language, the requirements in 
each of these fields are as follows: 

Every motor-propelled craft, before be- 
ing placed in operation on navigable wa- 
ter, has to be registered with the United 
States collector of customs in whose dis- 
trict the owner of the craft resides. The 
only exception to this requirement is that 
hona fide rowboats and canoes, temporarily 

equipped with an outboard 


motor, are not required 
to be registered, if they 
are 16 feet or less in 


length. When the own- 
ership is reported to the 
collector, by personal call 
at his office or by mail, 









document, or li- 


he issues a 
cense, to every motor boat 
that is five net tons or over 
and used for commercial purposes. Docu- 
ments are likewise issued to motor boats 
employed for recreational purposes, if the 
crait is 16 gross tons or larger. To all 
commercial and pleasure 
craft under these respec- 
tive tonnages, the collec- 
tor merely assigns a Fed- 
eral identification number. 
The documented, that 
is to say licensed, motor 
boat is required to have 
its name and port of reg- 
istration marked in a prescribed fashion 
on the hull. The name of the vessel's mas- 
ter must be entered on the license, togeth- 
er with certain other data, and the craft 
cannot legally be operated at any time un- 
less the master, who may or may not be 





the owner, is on board. The license is 
renewable annually and its issuance and 
continued validity are dependent on _ the 


fulfilling of various minor conditions by 
both the owner and master. All told, there 
are only approximately 3,800 of these li- 
censed motor boats in the United States. 
Hence these few facts are all that need 
to be mentioned here concerning the spe- 
cial registration requirements placed on 
these large motor-driven craft. 

On the other hand, there are approxi- 
mately 300,000 motor boats in operation 
which are too small to require licensing but 
which must carry a Federal identification 
number. Thousands of these boats are em- 
ployed by outdoorsmen for hunting, fishing 
and trapping, so that the regulations cover- 





The boat shown here carries 
lights and horn as required 
by the Federal regulations 


ing their registration must be clear! 
derstood. 

In each instance, the assigned number 
must be attached to, or painted upon, ea 
bow of the boat. The number must be ot 
Arabic style and the letter which fort 
part of the number must be of block 
Gothic type. The registration of th 
numbered motor boats is not required t 
renewed each year, as in the case of 
censed craft. The regulations require o1 
that report be made within 10 days to t 
proper collector of customs of the 
loss, abandonment, or other change in 
ownership, of any numbered motor boat 

In every instance, in respect to regist! 
tion, the important thing is to see that 1 
boat’s ownership is reported to the 1 
collector of customs. If this is done, 
collector can be depended upon to inst! 
the reporting owner as to the proper ful- 
fillment not only of the above major po! 
but also concerning s 
eral minor requiren 
that are not sufficiet 
important to merit 
tailed explanation her: 

When it comes t 
quired equipment, 
Federal motor-boat 
recognize no distinct 
between public and private craft, lice! 
and numbered boats, or between inb: 
and outboard-powered boats. So long 
if does not exceed 65 feet in length a1 
operated in whole or in part by machi 
(tugs and towboats operated by steam 
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epted) a boat is regarded by the equip- 
ment regulations as a motor boat. As such, 
t must be provided with certain articles of 
ifety equipment. 


equipment that must be carried on the 
dividual motor boat is determined solely 
the length of the craft. The regula- 
ions simply separate all motor boats into 
hree groups according to length and then 
prescribe specific equipment for motor 
boats in each group. 

All motor-driven craft 26 feet or less 
in length are classed as Group One. To 
Group Two are assigned motor boats 
which exceed 26 feet in length but which 
are less than 40 feet long. Group Three 
includes those motor boats which are 40 
feet or longer but which do not exceed 
65 feet in length. 





LL motor boats in Group One are re- 
£ i quired to carry: 


1. A whistle or other approved me- 
chanical device that makes a sound last- 
ing at least two seconds and can be 
heard for a minimum distance of one- 
half mile; 

2. Approved means for extinguishing 
burning gasoline; 

3. Approved life-saving devices suff- 
cient in number to accommodate every 
person on the boat, including children 
and babies; 

4. When in operation between the 
hours of sunset and sunrise: 

a. A white light aft, showing all 
around the horizon; 

b. A combination red and green lan- 
tern in the fore part of the boat, placed 
lower than the white fight aft. 

Motor boats in groups Two and Three 
are required to carry: 

A whistle of the 
above; 

2. A fog bell; 

3. A fog horn; 

4. Approved means for extinguishing 
burning gasoline; 

5. Approved life-saving devices suffi- 
cient in number to accommodate every 
person on the boat, including children 
and babies; 

6. When in operation between the 
hours of sunset and sunrise: 

a. A white light aft, showing all 
around the horizon; 

b. A green light on the 
(right) side; 

c. A red light on the port (left) side; 

d. A white light in the fore part of 
the boat. 

It will be seen that the prescribed safety 
equipment is identical in amount for mo- 
tor boats in Groups Two and Three. Some 


sort described 


starboard 


of the items, however, must be larger on | 


Group Three craft than on the boats in 
Group Two. For example, the fog bell 
carried on Group Two boats may be of any 
size but, if carried on Group Three craft, 
it must measure not less than eight inches 
across the mouth. The minor points con- 
cerning the equipment, such as this, are 
fully explained in the Pilot Rules book re- 
terred to later. 

It should be emphasized, perhaps, that 
ot only must the above safety equipment 
present on the individual motor boat but 
t must be in good working order and so 
laced on the craft as to be available in- 
stantly in case of need. Sound-producing 
devices buried under heaps of rope, life- 
ving devices placed in inaccessible lock- 

and fire extinguishers with corroded 
ozzles are but a few examples of equip- 
ent that does not meet the requirements. 
Vhen an inspection officer comes upon such 
equipment he is required to report the mat- 
ter to his superiors. 

In respect to the running lights, the law 
makes an allowance for motor boats in 
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-now lil buy, &-_ = 
| an outboard!” SS 


SPORTSMAN 
k HAT’S a price I can afford . . . even 
though I'll use a motor only on vaca- 
tion trips. They ought to sell a million 
| of them... with such world-beating light 
| weight, streamlined Hooded Power and 
| speed up to 7-miles-an-hour. That’s one cat- 
| alog I’m writing for!” 
| W orld-beating is right!—Not alone in price, but 
in its weight of only 241/, pounds! A world beater, 
too, in light-motor capability, for its advanced 
single-cylinder engine gives 1.5 N. O. A. Certified 
Brake H. P. at 3500 R. P. M. 








FISHERMAN 
MODELS | 


standard, 
The Sportsman also offers Flexo-Rubber steering Rays om weedless and 
and modern Underwater silencing. Write reversing 
today for free catalog describing Sports- > \ 2h. eee oar 
man and seven other models in the Evin- “ie \ Model 
rude-Elto 1935 line. Address, Outboard $95 


Motors Corporation, 4103 N. 27th St., Bagg i b/ 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
EVINRUDE €€@&ea 


PIONEER NON-SINKABLE BOATS When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 
ABSOLUTELY Mf | 
A New Chris-Craft 


SAFE 
$ Complete 
9 5 at factory 


Price F.O.B. Milwaukee 














No Work, Upkeep 
or Worry 
PIONEER HAS A — 
| BOATFOREVERY NEED 4 @ 





Priced from 
ie $e , , 











12 Models in 38 Sizes | 
4 es 
| ROW BOATS—FISHING BOATS—HUNTING BOATS | oo om NS 
|} —OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—Pioneer boats are used ta ee * 


by leading Summer camps. Low in price, high in quality. 
Write TODAY for Pioneer’s Yardstick of Value Catalog. 


PIONEER MFG. COS, 203 hsrzS“sc3 





Modern Gunsmithing 


$4.50. A complete book on this subject. 
over 200 illustrations 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


525 p., 


Just the thing for fishermen and sportsmen .. - 
full-sized 16-foot Chris-Craft Utility model... - 
finished in natural mahogany .. . 4-cylinder, 
rubber-mounted motor, capable of 26 m.p.h.... 
double-planked bottom hull. . . delivered com- 
a lete, ready to run, at $595 f. o. b. factory. Write 
ACME Folding Boats for complete information on this and also new 
Strong. watertight, rugged. lightweight boate that you can carry in your | Chris-Craft Runabouts and Cruiser models. 

at ty A ty PE Prices subject to change without notice 


tools in a few minutes. Complete line—canoes, squ 7 
| CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 2503 Detroit Road 











are eterne for outh< 
motors. Both canvas and plywood models. Marketed world wide for 45 
years. Money back guarantee jrite! 








| 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY | ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Tramlock Street, Miamisburg, Ohio, U.S.A. | Direct Factory Branch: 6 W. 52nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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. MEAD Sportsman's 
» KI-YAK is the most 

» sensational boat de- 
velopment in 
years. Ex: lu- 
sive new 
structural fea- 
tures set a new 
standard for 
lightness, 
strength, 


















durabil- 
ity, beauty 
and ease of 
home - assembly. 
rrvy! PORT- 
BLE. Low intro- 
duetory prices! 8 
cial“ Pay As oo Butid’’Plan: 
Opens new world of sport in sailing me 
es camping, fishing, auto touring? 
Puddle now GIV EN with your C we 






















Kit or Factory-Built KI-Y 
Aurry. 












Better Built 
Lower Prices 











and up 
Somes all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, — 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$36 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 












ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS, 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 


dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185, 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SH (75) 


BOAT mFS. co. 
8 Elm St. 
_ CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Please aun Aan of boat you pins thine, 
il 'O LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. 


tther Place. 


218 Ann St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 





FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 
CANVAS 
BOATS 

Light. easy to handle, no leaks or repairs: carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood 
ued by U. 8. and foreign governments.” Awarded First Prise at 
o and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CoO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


14-FOOT FOLDING BOAT 


Build it Yourself 











Inexpensive, safe, compact, Seats 4. Takes outboard motor. Fits 
inside your car or can be carried on running board or bumper. Light 
as @ ¢ yet amazingly strong. durable and puncture-proof 
Plana ex jlete to the last detail—anyone ean build it. Send $1 
for instructions, specifications and photographs. Also included is 








an itemized list of materia! 
wish to buy already built. 


CL WARNES FOLDING BOAT Co. 


itwaukee, Wisconsin 


costs and sources for parts you may 
Dept. O. 
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Group One whose owners desire to carry 
four separate lights instead of merely a 
white aft light and a combination red and 
green lantern in the fore part of the craft. 
If advantage is taken of this concession, 
it is important to see to it that the four 
| separate lights are of the sorts prescribed 
for motor boats in Group Two. 

By approved means for extinguishing 
burning gasoline, the regulations mean an 
extinguisher that has been demonstrated to 
have a capacity for doing the job. Until 
recent years various types of powder ex- 
tinguishers and even a mixture of salt and 
sand were considered by the authorities as 
satisfying the law. Today an extinguisher, 
to be approved, must be one that appears 
in the approved list. At present, all ex- 
tinguishers on the list are of foam, carbon- 
dioxide or carbon-tetrachloride types. The 
list may be obtained free of charge by ask- 
ing the collector of customs for a copy of 
Department Circular No. 236. To make 
it as easy as possible to obtain an acceptable 
extinguisher, the official list gives the names 
and addresses of the manufacturers as well 
as the capacity of each extinguisher named. 

By approved life-saving devices, the 
regulations mean any of the regulation pre- 
servers, belts, buoys and cushions. How- 
ever, preservers or cushions that have been 
filled or stuffed with cork or other loose 
granular material are not approved by the 
authorities. Neither pneumatic preservers 
nor pneumatic cushions are acceptable. Sim- 
ilarly, the law forbids the use of planks, 
gratings, wooden casks, corks on fish nets, 
small boats in tow and other equally inade- 
quate substitutes. 


HE final major point in respect to 

the required equipment is that the arti- 
cles need be carried only when the motor 
boat is actually under way. Contrary to 
the erroneous belief of many sportsmen, 
the regulations do mot require that the 
equipment be present on any motor boat 
that is at anchor, moored, tied to a wharf, 
or otherwise out of actual operation. 

In respect to navigation, the Federal 
regulations direct that every motor boat 
under operation be provided with two cop- 
ies of the United States Pilot Rules book. 
To insure their being carried, the law 
makes the owner of the boat liable to a 
fine of $200, and the operator to a fine of 
$50, if a motor-propelled craft of any size 
or type is found in operation without the 
copies on board. 

The books are supplied free by every 
collector of customs and at every local 
office of the United States Steamboat In- 
spection Service. 

Under the regulations, anybody operating 
a motor boat of any type or size with pay- 
ing passengers on board must possess a 
Federal license authorizing him to do this. 
This permit is obtainable not at the cus- 
tomhouse but at any local office of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 

The applicant for the license is not re- 
quired to be himself the owner of a motor 
boat. Neither is he’ required to pass any 
formal examination of a technical charac- 
ter. Nor must he necessarily be a citizen 
and meet specific age requirements. Though 
rather easily obtained, the permit may be 
suspended or revoked at any time because 
of negligence in operation, intoxication, 
violation of law, or because of any of sev- 
eral other reasons. Unless suspended 
revoked, however, the license is valid for 
five years, at the end of which period it 
may be again renewed. 

The only. other special requirement in 
respect to carrying passengers for hire is 
that at such times a motor boat must be 
provided not merely with approved life- 
saving devices but rather with prescribed 
types of life preservers. Furthermore, a 
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Extension Board 


N extension board on the bottom of t 
boat aft of the transom will m 

times overcome the tendency of many out- 
boards not to plane quickly and correct 1 
faults that make some others ride with t 
bow high in the air. The board should | 
Y, in. thick, 12 in. wide and long enous 
to extend the full width of the transor 
The board is attached flush with the bot 
tom planking, and fastened to the transor 
with a 1-in.-square corner piece and brack- 


ets or with wood knees. The brackets 
or wood knees are screwed to the trans 
and extension board.—Glenn S. Pa 
Colo. 





Mooring for Boats 


5 set-up prevents anyone from tam- 
HIS set-t r t f t 
pering with your boat yet enables you 


to reach it without using a tender. It con- 
sists of either a piling or buoy (use pil- 
ing if water is shallow enough to allow 


it) located 25 or 30 ft. from shore, a post 
driven in the shore and sufficient well chair 
or wire-coil chain to connect the two. Run 
the endless chain through clothes line | 

leys fastened to the post and to the piling 
or buoy. Two rings attached to the cl 
can be connected with padlock and the b 
locked as far out in the water as po 


ble.—L. M. Hile, Ind. 


separate preserver must be carried for « 
passenger. Motor-boat owners who 

it a practice to transport passengers 
hire, therefore, will find it of advantag: 
consult with the nearest collector of cus- 
toms and submit for his approval a sample 
of the life preservers carried. 

The above Federal motor-boat laws are 
enforced rigidly on all the navigable wa- 
ters throughout the United States. Ulti- 
mate detection and prosecution are the cer- 
tain fate of any sportsman who persistent: 
ly operates a motor boat in defiance 0! 
these regulations. But the far-sighted per- 
son will observe the requirements not 
cause the law provides definite penalties 
operating a craft without completely {ul- 
filling the requirements but because 
wants to insure full protection for hin 
and passengers.—Charles F. McKiver 
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Kinks That Improve Your Shooting 





Spotting scope and score book ready for prone shooting 


Y FRIEND Alfred Bihler 
was trying to sight in his 
new Hornet rifle, and to 


test it for accuracy, and evidently he was 
having trouble. From where I lay on the 


firing line, I could see him fussing and 
fidgecing around. His troubles were audi- 
ble as well. Finally I moved over to see 


if I could help. 

“Having trouble?” I asked. 

“Sure am. Got the best ammunition and 
a fine scope, and you say the rifle ought 
to group in 1% in. at 100 yds., and here 
I've been shooting all morning and can’t 
even hold the nine ring.” 

“Now look here, Bihler,” I said. “You're 
a good shot, and you ought to have fine 
results. You can average about 97 to 99 
with your 9'%4-pound Model 52 rifle which 
has a stock made for scope shooting. What 
do you think you ought to average with a 
734-pound rifle of equal accuracy, but hav- 
ing a comb too low for a scope? All you 
are doing is proving how well you can 
shoot that particular rifle prone. 

“Your prone position is fine. There’s 
none better for practical field shooting, but 
no one can hold quite steady enough to 
bring out the accuracy of a fine rifle, or 
to find its sight adjustment in a few shots 
when shooting in the simple prone position 
as you are doing. Let me show you some- 
thing.” 

So I had him assume his position again, 
aiming at his target. Marking carefully 
the point where his elbows touched the 
ground, I had him roll out of position to 
the left. With the point of his forked 
rifle rest, I dug little holes in the ground 
for his elbows to rest in—holes about 4 


68 


small details. 


in. in diameter and 1 in. 
deep, which add much to the 
steadiness of the prone posi- 
tion. Then I had him roll 
back into position, with his 
elbows in these holes, and 
again aim at his target. 
While he was aiming, I took 
my chuck rest and pushed it 
into the ground just to the 
right of his left hand so 
that the spool of the rest 
just touched the back of his 
hand without altering his 
prone position in the slight- 


est. He was, of course, us- 
ing his gunsling in the stand- 
ard manner to steady his 
holding. 
“Now try that,” I said. 
“Notice that the holes for 
your elbows make your position much 
steadier, the chuck rest takes away all 


tendency to side swing, and you can con- 
trol your trigger squeeze much better.” 

Bihler then fired ten shots. Looking 
through the spotting scope I saw a nice 
little group which was just about 2 in. 
lower than it should be. 

“That's fine,” I said, “only your group 
is just a little low. To take the best ad- 
vantage of Hornet trajectory for hunting 
you want your group at 100 yds. to center 
one in. above your point of aim. Now 


Good scores are the result of infinite care in many 
In this article Colonel Whelen makes 


several suggestions on rests, spotting, and records 


raise your elevation 4 graduations, that ; 
4 half minutes, and shoot another grou; 

This he did and again got a fine pattern 
located just where it should have bé 
He had proved his rifle and ammuniti 
accurate, and found his correct sight 
justment, all in about twenty minut 
Then we went up to look at the targets 

He had two nice little groups, the firs 
measuring about 1.9 in. and the se 
approximately 1.7 in. After we had re- 
moved the targets from the frames, and 
he had looked at them with a great deal 
of satisfaction, he was about to throw them 
away when I protested: 

“Hold on! How can you ever expect 
to know your rifle well enough to hit a 
prairie dog at 150 yards unless you keep 
a complete record of its shooting? A 
month from today you will have forgotten 
all about the details of this shooting. Let 
see that scope. On your elevation scr 
there are two lines showing on the stem. 
Each of these lines stands for 25 half min- 
utes, and on the barrel it reads 19 half 
minutes more, a total of 69 half minutes 
of elevation. Similarly, the windage screw 
reads 104. 

“Now take the first target that was shot 
with four half minutes less than this ele- 
vation, and write on it: ‘Hornet, 100 
yards, prone with chuck rest and sc 
Rem. soft-point ammunition. E65W 104. 
Then write the same on the second target 





Col. Whelen using a chuck rest. One of the spotting-scope rests is a fork cut in the woods 
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t mark it ‘E69’ instead of ‘E64.’ When 

1 get home copy that data into your 

re or dope book, and include a sketch 

; each target to show where the group 

ntered with respect to your point of aim. 

jso make a note of the temperature. 
en the next time you come to shoot this 
fle and ammunition you will know ex- 
ictly where to set your sights. 

“You ought to shoot that rifle four or 

e days more to know it thoroughly. To- 
lay the temperature is 72. Then you ought 

shoot it on a much colder day. Cold 
! or may not affect the sight adjust- 
ment, and you ought to know about that. 
Today there is no wind, and you ought to 
find out just how much wind will drift 
the bullet at say 150 yds. 

“There is one more thing before we 
quit. That stock of yours is just right for 
iron sights, but that scope of yours has a 
line of aim about % in. higher than that 
of iron sights. When you were aiming, 
only your chin touched the comb. You 
will be able to hold and aim much more 
steadily and you will get better accuracy 
from your rifle if you raise the comb of 
your stock a little. 

“You can do that easily and cheaply by 
adding one of those aluminum cheek rests 
or a Rowley cheek pad. Get them in %-in. 
height, which won't interfere with the op- 
eration of the bolt. Because they are thick 
as well as high, these pads make the stock 
feel as though it was about % in. higher 
at the comb.” 


IHLER did better than this. He had a 
stock marker inlet on his stock a high 
comb which was perfectly formed for his 
cheek. By resting his cheek on this in firing, 
he held his eye steady in the line of aim as 
though the eye was a part of the rifle. 
Since then, with the altered rifle and the 
chuck rest, he has been getting fine results. 
The little instrument which helped my 
friend Bihler so much is one that I have 
used for the last fifteen years for almost 
all my experimental work. It is practically 
as good as a bench rest, and has the ad- 
vantage of being easy to carry with you 
anywhere and set up for use in 15 seconds. 
It consists merely of a hollow steel rod 
about % in. in diameter and 20 in. long, 
pointed at one end so that it can be thrust 
into the ground. The rod carries a large 
padded spool, which can be raised, lowered, 
and clamped securely at any height by 
means of a thumb screw. My own rod is 
made in two 10-in. lengths, jointed at the 
middle, so that it can be conveniently 
packed in my dope bag. 

When I am doing test or group shooting, 
I stick it firmly in the ground about 1% 
in. to the right of the spot on the ground 
that is directly below the knuckles of my 
left hand as I aim in the prone position 
with gunsling. I then adjust the spool 
to the proper height and, in aiming, I rest 
my left knuckles lightly against it. This 
makes the prone position very much stead- 
ier, and eliminates almost all poor pulls, 
off shots, and tendency to swing from side 
to side in aiming. 

With its aid I get groups that very 
closely approximate those that the rifle and 
ammunition are capable of when fired from 
a machine rest. Used in this way, it has 
no effect on the location of center of im- 
pact, and sight adjustment so obtained is 
normal sight adjustment for the prone po- 
Sition, 

_If desired the barrel or forearm of the 
rifle can be rested directly on top of the 
spool, which should be slightly lowered, 
the left hand held between the toe of the 
Stock and the ground. This is a very 
Steady firing position. But when shot in 
this way, the rifle will usually group its 
shots higher than when held in the stand- 
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Kodiak..Coyote 


The Western Luba- | 
loy 180-grain, Boat- 
tail, Open-point Ex- 
panding bullet was 
used in taking this 
giant 1700-pound 
Kodiak bear. Skin 


measured 10 feet, 4 


gh tid 





or Cottontail 


Western Helps Get What You Go After 


It doesn’t make any difference how 
big or how small the game is, West- 
ern ammunition for every type of 
shooting packs an extra measure of 
stopping power and accuracy. Helps 
make each hunting trip successful. 


The Kodiak bear shown above was 
one of the largest obtained anywhere 
in the world last year. It was taken on 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, May 23, 1934 
by Dr. Chas. H. Moore of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who describes the trophy 
and the ammunition he used as fol- 
lows: “The bear was killed at long 
range, on the run, with a Western 
180 grain, Boat-tail, Open-point Ex- 

nding cartridge...I have used 

estern ammunition on moose, elk, 
grizzly, sheep, deer and buffalo with 
the same experience as to stopping 
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as follows: 


Whether most of your shooting is on 
game or on the rifle, pistol, Skeet or 
trap-shooting ranges, we would like 
to tell you in detail why Western will 
improve your shooting. Check the 
squares in the Coupon below, indi- 
cating the types of ammunition in 
which you are interested. Learn about 
the special advantages of Western 
Lubaloy Center Fire cartridges, 
Super-X .22’s, Super-Match .22 Long 
Rifle Smokeless cartridges, Super-X, 
Super-Trap, Field and Xpert shotgun 
shells. 
If you have any questions to ask about 
ammunition, guns or hunting, write us. 
The Western staff of experts are at your 
service without charge. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.c-19, East Alton, Illinois 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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Western Cartaipce Company, 
Dept.C-19,East Alton, Illinois. 


Send information concerning Western ammunition of the types checked 
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LYMAN 


FRONT and REAR SIGHTS 


better your aim with 
any gun 









Ivory bead hunting front 
Sight No t1 Gold, silver, 
red bead if desired $1.00, 













NEW No 6 Receiver Sight for popular 
lever and rit riffes with flat side receiver, 
% min lick $7.00 Tap and drill, 50c, 
No. 30% rear 
ight aft Savas e 
22 . and 
250 a "$6 50. 
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New Sight Catalog, 64 pages, sent 
for 10¢ 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





















New 2 a 
H &R Special U) 
9 Shot Breaktop $975 


.42 Cal. Short, Long, 
Long Rifle , 


1807 Wi Shote I Ga 2 
New (it Z Aw Cal 9.50 
w Gert aies Cal. A d-shot 11.50 
wHA&a&h Cal 14.50 
wtJ Sealed Ss 12 uM) 
“ Ha i ‘ | 7.25 
I HTLY USED { a! 
Luger .30 Cal. or 9 t 4i - $17.50 
Colt's .32 Au atic oe 12.50 
15 Colt's Aut ‘ 10.50 
8 or 32-20 5. & Ww Milita i Pel . 1750 
Solt's 38. Army Special 15.00 


$1.00 deposit with C.O D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 164! Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











SPRING SHOOTERS 
Bore Leading 
ee - With 

cs No. 9 
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surely—and PREVENTS 
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Clean Out 
NOW 
HOPP 


No. 9 loo 
ing, quickly, 


RUST PITS! 


removes 


new 
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clean ytton 
in thi want gs 
And lubricate working parts with fine. 
pure HOPPE’S OIL... Gun Dealers 


sll sell them. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 
2315 North 8thSt . Phil idelphia, Pa 


correct-weave 


‘taht size, 














For Trial ttle Ne. 9 10 Tr Can Ou 15 
n Clear ving Guide FREE 

“TEXAS 

RANGER” 


One of the most popular D. A. Re- 








volvers on the market. Heavy solid 
ase-hardened frame; Blue steel 
4” barrel; side rod ejector; w alnut 
stocks, Chambered for 38 Cal me 4 special ctgs. 
$9.95. W ‘ith white bone stocks—$10. 
Holsters | €: Cartridges 1.50 per so: 

5 Cal. 7 shot—$7.48; 32 Cal S ches * .$8.45 
Holsters 75c; Cartridgee—25 Cal. 65 J Cal. 75. Box 25 
Wolsters, 7S¢ cal. Target Pistol; single shot; 6%" barrel $7-35 
Hi-Sta 22 . Automatic Target 6%" barrel ( (reg =a 7.95 
Marlin Mod. 93 Rifles 30/30 and 32 part vine or full 23.75 
Iver Johnson; » one. ay Target Pistol 22 Cal............++.- 7.95 
German Officers id Glasses %X40 (used) with case 7.95 
soreee TVonosens $; Achromatic 10X pa oe 20X eH 
rigod: adjustable 9 to a aluminum allo ather case. . .95 
vu. &. E eer’s Compass; : iew eled nee “ile radium pts... 1.00 
Hu i, Senuine dee teel blade ; 1.25 
$2 Deposit on C. 2. %, ¢ ols Cc “ S&W., Rifles, Air Pistols and 


stamp 


35 W.32ndSt., New York 


Riles. Knives, ete. Send 3c 


LEE SALES CO., ‘De 
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ard prone position with chuck rest merely 
steadying the position. Consequently, sight 
adjustment obtained in this purely rest 
shooting will be lower than it should be 
for field shooting, prone, sitting, and stand- 
ing. 

Oiten, when hunting without having the 
chuck rest along and wishing to verify my 


sight adjustment with extreme accuracy 
and with the fewest number of shots, I 
have merely cut a stout stake, driven it 


into the ground to the required height, and 








Accessories for prone shooting. Left to 
right: chuck rest, scope rest, and rifle fork 


shot prone with my left hand just touching 
it. This works just as well as the more 
elaborate device. 

Military rifle shooting is done at 200 to 
1,000 yds. on a rather elaborate range with 
pits below the target frames to shelter the 


markers who signal the location on the 
target of each shot as it is fired. Such 
ranges and the services of markers are 


seldom available to the ordinary rifle shoot- 
ers. But, fortunately, there another 
method which we may use with great econ- 
omy in time and expense where the range 
is restricted to not more than 200 yds. 
This method consists of using the spot- 
ting telescope to give the shooter the loca- 
tion of each shot as it is fired, and is the 
method now used on almost all civilian 
rifle ranges. It is particularly adaptable 
to the lone shooter. Nothing is required 
except a rack or board to hang or a 
the targets on, a spotting telescope, and ; 
rest for the telescope. As each shot 
fired the shooter looks through the scope, 
sees the bullet hole in the target, and thus 
learns at once where that shot struck. 
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is 


POTTING telescopes are made by sev- 

eral optical firms catering to the shoot- 
er’s needs. In order that they may have 
resolving power sufficient to show up .22 
caliber bullet holes at 100 yds. or .30 cali- 
ber or larger holes at 200 yds. they must 
be rather better made than the ordinary 
cheap telescope. They must have high 
magnifying power and rather large object 
lenses. They must also be held in a steady 
rest. It is most convenient to have them 
held close to and parallel to the barrel of 
the rifle when a shooter is aiming in the 
prone position, so that to see the target 
through the scope all one has to do is to 
shift the eye a trifle to the right or left 
from its aiming position. 

The rest that thus holds the scope must 
be easily erected. It must be possible to 
train it on the target in as short a time 
as possible, and it should hold the scope 
steadily on the target without a tremor, 
even in a stiff breeze. If the scope is not 
very still one cannot see the bullet holes 


through it. Sometimes a rest is extem- 


porized, 
stool stood upside down. 
and expensive rests also obtainabk 
But the best rest of all very simp! 
affair that I have used for many years a 
have found to be perfect in every respect 
It is so simple that few who 
tried it have any faith in it. | 
it for all of my prone target shooting sir 
1922. 

It 
two 


Many elaborat: 
are 


is a 


It 


in. 


consists 
in diameter 


very easily made. 
steel rods about 


is 


/4 


have not 
have used 


and about 20 in. long, jointed in the cente: 


be 
The 
pointed 
ground. 


like a cleaning rod so it can 
conveniently in the dope bag. 
section of each rod is sharply 
can be stuck firmly into the 


carri 
lowe 


HE top of the front rod is bent into 


such as the forked legs of a camp 


V or U to support the ocular, or front 


end, of the spotting The 
the rear rod is straight and, secured to 
by a thumb screw, is a notched cross arn 
This cross arm can be made of oak, thoug 


scope. top 


an aluminum casting is more durable. T] 
front rod is stuck firmly in the ground 
the direction of the target, the front et 


of the scope rested in it, the scope point 
straight at the target, and the rear r 


stuck in the ground in such a spot that th 


cross arm will hold the scope aligned 
proximately on the target. The front r 
should be thrust into the ground so as t 


hold the scope about 10 in. off the groun 
When you have done this, lie dow: 


move the cross arm up or down, and m« 
1 


! 


the eyepiece tube of the scope right or left 
across the teeth of the cross arm until 
is trained on your target. That is all. 

It is firm and secure, there are no tri- 
pod legs sticking out to prevent your as 
suming your prone position close to the 
scope, and at any time you can move tl 
eyepiece of the scope along the saw teet! 
to see any target to the right or left of 
you. With such a scope rest, you can set 
up a number of targets in line, shoot at 
each in turn, and see where every s! 
strikes. And you do not have to get up 
and go down to the targets until your aft 
ernoon’s shooting is finished. 

When a rifleman shoots in the pron 


position all of his time is by no means 


cupied in shooting with the rifle at | 

shoulder. Indeed probably less than a 
eighth of the time is so occupied. The 
remainder of his time limit of one minut 


per shot (in slow fire) is spent in adjust 
ing his sights, in looking through the spot 
ting scope, in watching the wind, and i 
resting between shots. During this tin 


he needs some place to rest his rifle. Ii 


he holds it in his hands, his arms tire at 
his score suffers. If he lays it down « 
the ground, it gets dirty, damp, and pr 
ablv the black rubs off the sights. | 
thus resting the rifle between shots wh: 
shooting prone, a little forked rifle rest 
has been in universal use among riflem« 


for many longer in fact that I ca 
remember. 


The rest is stuck in the 


years, 


ground in fro! 
lower 


of the shooter and as the rifle is 

from the shoulder its forearm is laid 
the fork of the rest and the toe of tl 
stock is placed on the apr a The riff 
remains upright, and the sling remains 
adjustment on the shooter’s arm. Thes 
little forks are easily obtained. 


I think that it will profit a shooter 
lot to use these kinks of the trained rifl 
man. And do not neglect the humble scot 
book. Can you now remember your exa 
sight adjustment for a given cartridge 
200 yds., on a cold, cloudy day? Probab! 
you cannot. But your score book shoul 
contain that information with which 
refresh your memory. Without that dat 
you are hardly likely to make a hit tl 
first shot on game under 
Townsend Whelen. 
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The editor of this department will be glad 
to answer rifle and pistol inquiries ad- 
dressed to him in care of OUTDOOR LIFE. 
Please be sure to enclose a 3-cent stamp 
for reply. Because of lack of space, only 

| a few questions and answers can be printed. | 





Cartridges for Big Game 


Question:—I shall appreciate it greatly if you 
ill give me the following information: 

(A) What is your opinion of the 7 mm. cart- 
lige for North American game? Is it accurate, 
nd how does it compare with the .300 Savage 


cartridge ? 
(B) In your estimation, which of the follow- 
ng three guns in the 7 mm. caliber would be 


the best for target and hunting purposes: the 
Sedgley Springfield, the Winchester Model 54 
N.R.A., or the Remington Model 30S? 

(C) What is your opinion of the Colt’s Shoot- 
ing Master revolver?—P.7.R., Minn. 


Answer The Remington and Western makes 
of 7 mm. ammunition loaded with 139-gr. ex- 
panding bullets are entirely satisfactory for deer, 

ep, goat, and caribou, but not for larger game. 
The Remington 7-mm. cartridge with 175-gr. ex 
press mushroom bullet is the most powerful of 

li 7-mm, cartridges. Ordinarily, it should do 

ell for moose, elk, and large bear. Occasionally 

may fail, but it is most unlikely that two or 
more of these cartridges fired at one animal would 
all fail. I do not think any 7-mm. cartridge is 
powerful enough for Alaska brown bear. 

I should say that the 139-gr. 7-mm. cartridge 
is more powerful and more accurate than the .300 
Savage, loaded with 150-gr. bullet, and the 175 
gr. 7-mm. cartridges are more powerful and a 
curate than the .300 Savage, loaded with 180-gr. 
ballets 

I think the Colt Shooting Master Revolver for 
the .44 S. & W. Special cartridge is by far the 
best of all the large caliber revolvers. In .38 
caliber the Shooting Master is no better than the 
Officers’ Model, and, being heavier, is not so con- 
venient. I regard the .38/44 S. & W. Special 
cartridge as entirely unpractical except for special 


lice use.—T7.U 


Rifle Accuracy in Cold Weather 


Question:—I understand that such low-power 
cartridges with lead bullets as the 22 L.R. fall 
off very materially in accuracy in cold ane 
especially when the barrel has become completely 
cool after previous shots, while such cartridges 
as have jacketed bullets with 2000 feet or more 
initial velocity will fall off very little in accuracy 
under similar circumstances. 


Assume that several equally expert rifle shots 


RIFLE QUESTIONS | 


ch carefully sight in their rifles before leaving | 


est and using peep rear and flat-top blackened 
nt sights and then gather for a shooting match 
a couple 


c 
home in the morning, lying prone with sling and 
T 
i 


Each is allowed one 
s each from the same positions as when at 
home. No sighting shots are now, permitted but 
t barrel is still fouled from previous shots. The 
f 


of hours later 


rrel is thoroughly cold as the air is anywhere 
m 25 to 45 degrees above zero. 


What ‘size circles at 100 yards would the fol- 


wing rifles reasonably be expected to hit under | 


the above circumstances, assuming the light to 
be practically the same? 

Wi inchester Model 52, 22 L.R.; Winchester 
Model 54, .22 Hornet; Stevens Model Walnut Hill 
5 Stevens 8-pound rifle; Winchester Model 65 
-25-20, 60 gr. Hi Speed (one only); Winchester 
Model 65 .25-20 85 gr. Hi Velocity (one only); 
Winchester Model 65 .25-20 8&5 gr. Low Velocity 
(one only); Winchester Model 65 .32-20 (Most 

irate cartridge).—H.W.T., Ark. 


Answer:—Your supposition is correct—namely, 
that low-power rifles using lead bullets do not 
up their consecutive shots in nearly as small 
circles in cold weather as in warm weather. The 
critical temperature is somewhere around 60 t 
65 degrees. This refers to temperature of rifle 
| ammunition. 

A Winchester 52 and its ammunition, which, on 

arm summer day, might group in 1%-in. at 
1 yards, if again fired with the temperature 
i nd 25 to 45 degrees above zero, would prob- 
™ - group about 3-in. to 5-in. On the other hand, 

Winchester Model 54 Hornet rifle, which 
uped around 1%-in. at 100 yards in summer, 
ht average say 1%-in. in winter. The .25-20 
ght run similarly 2% and 3-in. groups, while a 

» .25 Stevens rim fire might run about 3 
and 4 to 6-in. groups. A rifle previously fired and 
left uncleaned for several hours tends to deliver 
the first shot somewhere in or very close to its 
previous group. 

This is as near as I can come to telling you 
how the rifles you list will shoot in cold weather. 
The Horner, I think, will prove the best all- 
weather rifle.—T.W. 
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Don’t Kill as I did, son 


When I was a boy, few people gave a thought to 
preserving game. At first we had no bag limits. 
When limits were introduced, they were so large 
that today shooters can’t believe there was ever 
enough game to justify them. We always tried to 
get our limit, no matter how large, and we often 
did. Because of our big bags and the destruction of 
breeding places, food, and cover by clearing and 
draining, a man is lucky now to get the meagre 
limits that are allowed. 


You are paying for the mistakes we made. If you 
make the same mistakes and kill all you can, your 
son will never know the sport that means so much 


to you and me. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


899 KING STREET 
l WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 
K-63 


HERCULES 


SHOTGUN POWDERS 














GET YOUR HUNTING BOOKS FROM THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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POPULAR PRICED INDOOR TARGET SCOPE 





LYMAN-478 FIELD 
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LYMAN 438 SCOPE 


A scope designed anc made to give excellent results on the 


shorter indoor target ranges. Genuine Bausch & 
lenses, three power magnification, and large, 
and brilliant field of 23 ft. diameter at 100 yds 


Lomb 


well lighted 
Also in 


demand as a hunting scope for rabbits, squirrel, chucks, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


and vermin. Scope with closely adjustable rear mount, 
complete, $20.00. With sone 4% min. click rear mount, 
complete, $27.50 F.O. LYMAN 5A SCOPE, $46.50. 
LYMAN TARGET SPOT "SCOPE in 8 or 10 power, $60.00, 
Write for free folders. 


ab oe 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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ANNOUNCING 
The World's Supreme 


\ NEW 
22 Rim Fire 


Sporting 











Rifle 


The same supremely | 
bored Winchester Proof- 
steel barrel that distin- | 
gvishes the world re- | 
nowned ee 
' 






































Model 52 Target Rifle, 
in new, beautiful sport- 
ing taper and 24-inch 
length. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle 
cartridges only. 


The same speedy 
and velvet-smooth 
bolt action —tight 
breeching, accu- 
rate head - space, 
straight-line 
chambering— 
lightning Speed 
Lock — adjustable, 
crisp trigger pull, 


NEW, masterly design 
sporting stock, expertly re- 
fined, with accurate inlet- 
ting for correct bedding 
of barrel and action. 
Beautiful fitting, with 
cheek-rest convenience. 
Weight, about 7'%, Ibs. 












The Superbly Accurate 


WINCHESTER 
SPORTING MODEL 52 


Y OU experienced riflemen who know 
Winchester target rifle accuracy from 
away back—who know the sporting pos- 
sibilities of .22 Long Rifle rim fire hunt- 
ing and target shooting with ideal 
equipment — and who know, too, the 
supreme target performance the world 
over of Winchester’s unsurpassed Model 52 
Target Rifle—meet now its new team mate. 

Here is, beyond any slightest question, by 
far the very finest .22 rim fire sporting rifle 
that the world has seen. You are invited to 
make its acquaintance as such and nothing 
less. You will be agreeably surprised to find in 
it what a really superb arm the .22 rim fire 
sporting rifle can be—and how fascinating to 
you personally. A rifle in all ways so superior 
that it can open up a whole new interest—start 
re all over again—in small-bore shooting. 
deal for practice at Running Deer targets, for 
general small game, varmint and pest shoot- 
ing. On the target range second only to the 
Winchester Model 52 Target Rifle. Five-shot 
box magazine. Gold Bead ramp front sight and 
Lyman No. 48F micrometer wind-gauge rear 
peep sight with target and game apertures. It 
you would consider buying the world’s finest 
and most perfect .22 rim fire sporting rifle, 
get the booklet NOW, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. | 
Department 10-C 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Yes—mail me FREE my copy 
of the new special Booklet on 
Winchester's fine new Model 52 
Sporting Rifle, giving complete 
details, fully illustrated. 





| tirely of women. 


Nothing Wrong With Pistol Shooting 


(Continued from page 35) 


50 cents for a string of twenty-five; the 
shells cost about four cents apiece. At 
these rates, an afternoon’s sport runs into 
money. One friend of mine recently spent 
$27 in one day blazing away at the disks. 

On the other hand, a good target pistol 
costs from $15 to $40. The targets come 
at about two for a nickel. And, at club 
rates, you can buy .22 long rifle cartridges 
at half a cent apiece. When you are train- 
ing seriously, you shoot only about twenty- 
five shots in an afternoon. And, even if 
you are just firing away for the fun of it, 


¢ 
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Medals which may be won by competitors 
in the U.S. Revolver Association matches 


you are unlikely to shoot more than 200, or 
a dollar’s worth of cartridges. Add the cost 
of the targets and the total for the after- 
noon’s sport is little more than you would 
spend going to the movies. 

Thus, a man and his wife can jointly en- 
joy the hobby of pistol shooting without 
straining the budget to any extent. Take 
Mr. and Mrs. David P. Platt, of Balti- 
more, Md. Both shoot twice a week at the 
Police Headquarters range, and in the sum- 
mer they take their vacations at the time 
when outdoor competitions are in full 
swing. Last summer, at Westfield, Mass., 
Mrs. Platt and her .38 made the high target 
of the meet. On a strange range and in a 
gusty wind, she made ninety-eight out of a 
possible 100. Her husband also placed high 
in various matches. In 1931, Mrs. Platt, 
shooting a .38 revolver, scored 235 out of 
a possible 250 on the Baltimore indoor 
range, which was then a record but a mark 
later beaten by Dr. I. R. Calkins. 

One of the recent developments of pistol 
shooting has been the activity of the 
womenfolk. A few years ago, some of the 
better halves might, when things were 
quiet, slide diffidently up to the line and try 


| a few shots. Then along came a few full- 
| fledged members 


who came early, shot, 
and then hied themselves out of the way 


| quickly for fear some one might see them 


shooting. Today, however, the women 
have to be reckoned with. 

Starting with Dr. Roberta E. Neill, the 
first woman to break into the list of na- 
tional winners, we soon saw the women’s 
team from Portland, Ore., and later the 
Westfield, Mass., team, achieve honors. 
A .38 caliber revolver team in Seattle, com- 
peting in the 1935 league, is composed en- 
But it remained for Mrs. 
Lillian S. Chase, of Springfield, Mass., to 
add the finishing touch last year. She en- 


| tered the outdoor novice match at fifty 


yards and not only won it but broke the 
record which had stood for eighteen years! 

How valuable pistol practice for women 
may prove in an emergency is illustrated 
by a news item from Chicago, Ill. A girl 
who was employed at the cigar counter 
in a restaurant took up target practice for 
fun. A few weeks later, holdup men in- 
vaded the place. It was all over in a few 


minutes. There was no loss to the restaur- 
ant and the police took away one wounded 
bandit, dropped by the girl’s sure fire. 

Yet, not long afterwards, a man in 
same vicinity was deprived of his pistol, 
Why? Because he had shot one bandit 
caught his partner. He lacked a license to 
carry a gun! Laws fostered by pistol pro- 
hibitionists have played into the hands 
crooks for years. 

In Springfield, Mass., where I live the 
tradition is to know guns. At least onc 
a week, men from banks of the city and 
vicinity practice at the police pistol range. 
In addition, officers of the force are put 
through regular practice. Word has 
out that Springfield is the home of armed 
crack shots. The result? There hasn't 
been a bank holdup in the city since 
World War. 

One of the stock arguments of the pistol 
prohibitionist is that an increase in fi 
arms would mean an increase in crimes 
violence. This has been disproved by 
experience. Probably more licenses to carry 
firearms are issued in Springfield than in 
any other city of equal size. Also—and 
mark this—we have a lower percentage 
crimes of violence. 

Crack shots on the Springfield f 
have special rewards that stimulate effort. 
In many police departments throughout the 
country, added pay or increased vacation 
time is used as an incentive to marksman- 
ship. 

The toughest trophy to win in the world 
of revolver shooting is undoubtedly t! 
which goes with victory in the Winans 
Team Match. The gold figure of a cow- 
boy mounting a fiery horse was made 
and donated by Walter Winans, fam 
shot of a generation ago. Each member 
the team has to fire twenty-five shots 
fifty yards, with fixed sights and pouring 
in the lead at the rate of fifteen 
per string. Some years, so few four-n 
teams are able to meet the requirements 
that we have to call it “no contest” 
lack of competitors. 


SCC 


a ie to the Winans Trophy, the most 
difficult match is the Pocket Revol\ 
series of twenty-five shots fired in strings 
of five, with thirty seconds allowed for 
each string. Full-charge cartridges have 
to be fired from the four-and-a-half-inch 
barrels at targets fifty yards away. Re- 
volvers used in this contest are .38’s. As 
cartridges of this size cost money, especially 
if used in practice, there is a strong lean- 
ing in present days toward the .22’s. 

With a .22 any shooter can develop hi 
stance, squeeze, and coordination of timing 
so the hammer hits at the exact instant 
the sights are in line. And that is all there 
is to hand-gun shooting. 

Pistol and revolver shooting is an all- 
year sport. In our part of the country, 
neighborhood shoots are just as popular as 
in former times. Among the dozen or s 
clubs in the Connecticut Valley district 
Massachusetts, we still have the same old 
spirit of visiting around. 

There is seldom a shooting day at 
of these clubs which does not find members 
of other organizations on the firing | 
battling it out—for fun, if not for prizes— 
with the local marksmen. In fact, no ot 
sport in the world better exemplifies 
motto of the Olympic Games: “The im; 
tant thing is not in winning but in taking 
part; the essential thing is not in conq 
ing but in fighting well!” 

If pistol shooting has “gone to seed,” the 
seed has landed on fertile ground. An 
is springing up in a big crop of interest, 
pleasure, and valuable training. 
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We hunted chucks until the sun had set 
and light was too poor to sight them 


The Farmer and 


The Hornet 


(Continued from page 17) 


important to wage war on the chucks in 
his fields. He adopted the Hornet, and my 
wife and I had to share my .250 with Hen- 
soldt Zielklein hunting scope. 

And Elmer was not satisfied merely to 
shoot; he had to take a fall out of me. 
We had hunted together on our last after- 
noon until about 4 p.m. when Elmer left 
me to go fetch his cows home from pas- 
ture. I hunted alone until just before sun- 
down and was driving home past the fa- 
mous clover field when I spied a_ black 
form sitting up away off at the bottom of 
the field. 

I got a good position from which to 

oot prone and could just see what looked 
to be the chuck’s head and shoulders stick- 
ing up out of the clover. Through the 
lensoldt 234-power scope I could not pick 
ip detail clearly in the fading light but 
uld discern the black mass. For this I 

k aim and let go. The dust flew from a 
irt patch beyond, but the black mass did 
t move. I still felt sure it was a chuck 
and that he hadn’t moved because he could 
not locate me. 

[ got up, feeling that it must be a tree 
stump after all, and walked down to see 

here my shots had struck. It was a chuck 
—cleverly propped up over his hole. 

When I got back to the house, Elmer 

ked at me and wanted to know what all 
the shooting was about. My silence spoke 
volumes; then we laughed. He had potted 
that chuck from the same spot I had fired 
—165 long paces. 

\\ 

to head for home, Elmer shook hands 

casting a longing look at the case 
containing the cherished Hornet, mumbled 
half under his breath, “Wish I could get a 
gun as ace’rate as that one for deer.” 

is worth noting in closing that during 
the ten days’ shooting I never dismounted 
the 438 Lyman scope from the rifle, and 
did not check the sights from day to day. 
ret the last shot with the Hornet was at 
paces, and was made by Elmer. 
addition, we had been shooting am- 
ition which was a year old and had 
gone through four months of rainy season 
in the jungles of British Guiana. There 
Was not a single misfire or other sign of 
moisture penetration. 

\s Elmer said, “some gun!” To which 
I might append, “some ammunition !” 
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hen we stepped into the car next morn- | 
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Sensational Bargains! | 
. 
MARLIN MODEL 50 Rifle .22 Autoloader $11.75 COLT NEW SERVICE, 44/40 caliber, used............... 14.85 
MARLIN Carbines, 30/30 or 32 Spec. Caliber, Spec. 23.95 | S & W HAMMERLESS, .32 Blue, A-1 . 15.45 
SAVAGE “SPORTER” MODEL 23AA, .22 cal 18.00 H!I-STANDARD SINGLE SHOT PISTOL, -22 cal... 7.95 
| REMINGTON MODEL 25A, 25/20 Repeater 24.95 | U. S. ARMY SLING STRAPS, 1%” new, each ; .85 
MOSSBERG BOLT ACTION Repeater 44, .22 ca! 10.95 | 38 Colt Auto. Ctges, Metal Case, per 100........ . 2.50 
MOSSBERG BOLT ACTION, single shot 34, .22 cal. 6.95 Ctes. 38/40 and 44/40, metal case bullets, per 100 2.50 
WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT HORNET 17.95 25/20 Single Shot Ctges, Black Powder, per 100... 1.50 
WINCHESTER MODEL 53, 25/20 Repeater 24.95 | Ctgs. .22 Savage, metal case bullets, , . ‘ rf 

WIN. Rifle Model 92, 44/40. Oct. T.D. % mag. each 24.95 | 30/06 Boatail, 172 gr. 1929 issue ctges, 3.00 

WIN. CARBINES, 38/40 or 44/40 caliber, special 24.95 Yo MILLION ASSORTED CARTRIDGES. savate ist FREE 























Handsomely checkered full pis- 
tol grip on new Savage Model 4 } 
and 48 .22 eal. Repeating Rifles 































































SAVAGE 


-22 RIFLES 


i) fe + 4 R.. 22 i. and oo S. At your finger’s tip—three 


ee as 















a sizes of aperture openings 
Regular and High Speed Cartridges on the sighting disc. Select 
the size best suited to your 



































vision, the light, and the 


EW STOCKS, of selected American Walnut, with pre eye te a A 
broad beavertail fore-end, provide the full, firm age. Hooded ramp front 
grip that steadies your aim. sight has three inter- 


changeable insert posts, 


New All-Purpose peep sights on Models 4S and 3S give you the most and remeveliie heed. Each 


complete sighting equipment ever put on anyrifle, irrespective of price. post can be used as hooded 
These and other advanced features on man’s size, accurate rifles of or as open sight. 
Savage Quality throughout, are available to you at astonishingly low 


Eighteen sight combina- 
tions are possible—cover- 
By all means see these rifles. Send coupon for descriptive literature. ing every requirement for 
game and target shooting. 


prices. 


Peeters 2 ee eee ee eee eee ee ee = 4 a, beavertail fore-end 
§ SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION ' — rip, steady bold: 
§ Dept.510,, Utica, N.Y. i 
| Kindly send illustrated descriptive literature on your new t 





Models 3, 4, 3S and 48, 
Name —_ 


Address “ 


nevetver | (GUNS! GUNS! 


em BARGAINS | | || NOTHING 2UT GUNS! | 


45 Ce It or 8S. & W., d.a. Revolvers, 5% in. 


City 

















bbl . 17.50 There’s only one magazine published 
Colt .32 or .380 Automatics 12.50 in this country, devoted exclusively to 
Colt .22 Camp Perry, 8 in. bbl. 22.50 | guns and shooting accessories. It’s r 
8 or .32-20 S. & W. Military & Police... 16.50 the “bible”? of the more than 200,000 
Con 38 .. 33- 20 Army Special $a shooting enthusiasts whe own the | 
32 Eset 38-40 Bisley ma Ghia. National Rifle Association. 

» in. bbl 25.00 Every issue is crammed with authentic , 

S. «& W. .32 or .38 Hammerless Safety 12.50 first-hand information about the | 
These are slightly used guns suarantes ’ in Per newest “news” regarding rifles, hand- 
fect condition. If you are not satisfie you get 


guns, shotguns, factory and hand- 


your money back. Send $1 deposit ath c.0.D +m ry 
loaded ammunition, professional and 
































order—-sent subject to examination. We can save 4 - 
you money on ANY new or used gun. Write for amateur gunsmithing, etc., etc. } 
information. Send six cents for your sample copy of 
a ‘ MAX COOK oe THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. ; 
pasrcntwrriandicn ato en oe NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION | 
| | 870 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 




































HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO, (FREE—Catalog S & W, Colts, Rifles, Glasses,etc.) L-52 Warren $t., New York 
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This rainy-day skeet shooter is using an open barrel, useless in hunting for game 


NLESS it is the full choke, 

the most common __ boring 

found on American shot guns 
is the improved cylinder, which usually 
covers a circle of about 24 in. at 20 yds. and 
in this circle will place about 90 percent 
of the charge. The pattern shown is that 
made by so-called skeet boring, but it dif- 
fers very little from the usual improved 
cylinder. It is a sort of European im- 
proved cylinder, in which the choke starts 
farther back and ends an inch from the 
muzzle. We call it skeet boring, for rea- 
sons best known to the gun makers. The 
term makes it sound like a novelty, I sup- 
pose. 

Skeet boring, No. 2, improved cylinder, 
is usually the closer barrel of a skeet gun, 
the open barrel being as open as anybody 
knows how to make it, which makes that 
barrel pretty useless for any other purpose 
but skeet. For game shooting, both bar- 
rels should be as close or closer than the 
pattern shown. This is a good first barrel 
for game but the second barrel should, 
perhaps, be a quarter choke, 55 percent at 
40 yds. The pattern indicated would 
probably shoot from 45 percent to 50 per- 
cent at 40 yds. The 24-in. circle is not 
shown, but we can take it for granted that 
this pattern covered a 24-in. circle with 
about 10 percent outside of that circle. 

The improved cylinder is the common 
boring of what the English call a “game 
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gun.” This term means about the same 
thing as our upland gun. Very few English 
game guns are bored closer in the first bar- 
rel than improved cylinder, and the trend in 
this country is in the same direction. Some 
Britons insist upon a plain cylin- 
der for the first barrel of a 
“driven-game” gun, and a number 
of our gunners want the same 
style of boring for woodcock and 
grouse, as well as for the small 
number of rail that are still shot. 
But, unless a man can specialize 
on guns, owning a_ different 
weapon for each type of game, 
he doesn’t want a plain cylinder 
because too much game will be 
lost because of thinness and ir- 
regularity of pattern. 

Game in America may not be 
plentiful but the variety is wide. 
Although our cylinder might. be 
fine for quail shooting in the 
brush, about half of the birds 
would not be in brush but in the 
open, presenting shots up to 35 
yds., with the majority of the 
birds over 30 yds. being missed 
or crippled. As in big game 
shooting with a rifle, where the 
watchword is, “Be sure you have 
power enough,” many hunters 
prefer to risk a miss by not hold- 
ing a good pattern close enough, 








rather than take chances on missing 
through not having a dense 
tern. 

This brings us a consideration of the u 


| 


enougn 


to which the improved cylinder is 
adapted. I'd say it is suited to any 
all kinds of game in the hands of a n 
erately good shot. It is the first barrel 
not the second, for bobwhite quail, an 
very best boring for ruffed grouse 
woodcock. It is a good gun on snipe, ey 
if not the best, and many hunters cai 
more doves with an improved cylit 
than with any closer type of barrel. 
shooting ducks over decoys with dou 
guns, it is a good barrel and it is the 
rect boring for cotton-tail rabbits. 
boring is also proper for skeet, when t 
object is to improve one’s field shooti: 
and not to win championships. It is 1 
the gun for squirrels in tall trees, o1 
pass-shooting of ducks but, general! 
is highly useful. That 24-in. pattern 
mits us to hit, where a 15-in. pattern sur 
would miss and it is the bore for | 
shot, if anybody wants to use the 
shot. 

I can recall the old days from 188! 
1900 when few hunters wanted a gun bor 
other than full choke in both barrel 
shot such guns, the first a 10 bore, th 
in succession a 12, a 20, a 16, and a 238, | 
all full-choked in both barrels. I was a 
pretty fair quail shot, developing a dela 
snap that furthered accurate aiming. T! 
about 1897 I got hold of a Winch 
brush gun and straightway became a cr 
quail shot, noting with some amaze! 
that even when I knew the hold was 1 





Both barrels of a good game gun should shoot at least 
as close as this pattern, the second barrel even closer 
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ite true I killed anyhow. I wasn’t shoot- 
so quickly in those days that I didn’t 
ow precisely where I had held. Now and 
en I knew I was back of a quartering 
rd and killed him just the same. So 
- as a shooting companion could tell, I 
1s doing perfect holding, but I myself 
new that I never did such good holding 
again as I had in the days of the full choke. 
[This Winchester brush gun was a plain 
linder, a different and lighter pump gun 
han any 12 bore made today, because it 
da light frame and a fixed barrel, the 
piece weighing only 7% pounds. 
- | have never to this day shot quail better, 
ut unfortunately I moved into chicken 
untry, where I found the brush gun 
practically worthless. So I went back to 
double gun, modified in both barrels. 
oa That was a fine chicken and duck gun, but 
t good on quail. Presently, therefore, 
I opened up one barrel to an improved 
cylinder, to which I have stuck to this day. 
My last two quail guns in 20 gauge have 
been bored improved cylinder as have my 
last two pump guns in 20. 
The late Fred King, however, used to 
hold out stanchly for a full-choked gun 








‘ for quail shooting in Florida, holding that 
— the full choke would cut through limbs and 
~~ twigs when the improved cylinder would 
vel not. I surmise that Fred killed other game 
id such as ducks and snipe when shooting 
pe quail. 
ow Now what can be expected of an im- 
mn ke proved cylinder and where does its useful- 
hinder ness stop? Once my son, who is in the 
For Border Patrol, wanted a buckshot gun that 
loubl would throw a goou pattern at 40 yds. 
~ He and I tried out a number of barrels 
Ti in 12 bore to see what degree of choke 
— performed the best with the large shot. 
- We discovered that the best buck-shot 
.. gun was a Savage pump, improved cylinder. 


for I still have faith in that boring for buck- 
i shot. An improved-cylinder barrel made 
fees by Remington shot patterns a bit better 
than 50 percent with No. 8 shot, about 
buck- 55 percent with Lubaloy 7%4, and from 65 
to 72 percent with No. 4 shot. 


larg 

We are coming to shot sizes and the 
20) + distances. at which various sizes of shot 
hor will kill various types of game. If I men- 
is | tion 20 bores it is with the knowledge that 
ther the larger bores will be a little more effec- 
8 but tive with the same boring and same sizes 
yas 2 of shot. 
laved My own experience goes to show that 
Ther No. 8 shot will kill quail regularly in an 
ester improved cylinder up to 35 yds. and that 
crack No. 7% shot is just as effective at 35 yds. 
oment The latter will shoot a bit narrower pat- 
s not tern and will sometimes extend the range 


on quail to 40 yds. and a load of 1 oz. of 
No. 7% shot, used in a 20, 16, or 12 bore, 
has a killing range for ducks 5 yds. greater 
than for quail. 

FIND it hard to believe that myself, 
but persistent shooting has proved the 
pudding so far as I am concerned. The only 
logical explanation is that a duck is a 
much larger bird, the neck and head of a 
mallard affording as large a mark as the 
whole body of a quail. No size of shot 
will kill quail at a greater distance than 
will 714, unless the gun is full choked 
and carried not less than 1% oz. of shot. A 
10 bore gun with 1% oz. of No. 6 will kill 
doves at greater distances than anything 
else I have tried, but few hunters would 





care to shoot such a charge at a 
small bird. Of course the same gun and 
would also kill ducks at greater 
aistances, 


is only when we expect to kill be- 
nd 40 yds. that the question arises as 
vhat size of shot is most likely to do 
job. It is easy to exceed the size of 

with which a particular gun will do 
its best work on a certain kind of game. 
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I have tried No. 2 shot in smail bores, 
improved cylinder, and could kill ducks 
pretty well up to 30 yds. The birds came 
down but they were not crumpled up in the 
air as they would have been with No. 7% 
shot. Often the duck would strike the 
water, right itself, and then fall over and 
die. The only gun I ever found that was 
more deadly at long range with No. 2 
shot than with other sizes was a Greener 
8 gauge, weighing 14 pounds, handling 2% 
oz. of shot, and patterning close at 80 yds. 
The Magnum 10 is the only gun I have 
shot which did better at very long range 
with No. 3 shot than with other sizes. It 
used 2 oz. of shot, and was full-choked in 
both barrels. That brings us down to No. 
4 shot as the largest size that can be used 
effectively in duck shooting with a standard 
12 bore gun or smaller, no matter how 
bored. 


EXT comes the question of what an 
i improved cylinder will do with No. 4 
shot in 1 oz. loads. If, in a gun that ordin- 
arily shoots not better than 50 to 55 percent 
patterns with No. 71%4 or No. 6 shot, and 
scatters the shot over a 24-in. circle at 20 
yds, No. 4 shot narrows the pattern to 
18 in. at the distance and increases the 
percentage to 65 percent or better at 40 
yds., then it might be worth while to 
shoot No. 4 even in a 20 gauge. Some 
guns will show such improvement with the 
big shot and some will not. It depends on 
gun and the form of choke. Some guns 
might possibly shoot a narrower pattern 
with No. 7% than with No. 4, though 
the rule is the other way. 

Using an improved-cylinder gun on game 
large enough to insure a hit at 40 yds. and 
upward, I’d prefer the smallest shot that 
would insure a kill when several pellets 
landed. On such game as grouse, prairie 
chickens, ducks, pheasants, rabbits, this 
size should be No. 6. I’d make an excep- 
tion when the piece did not shoot 6’s well, 
and 4’s a good deal better, which is pos- 
sible. Again, some 20-bore guns shoot 
exceptionally well with No. 7 shot, and 
7s are large enough to kill pheasants or 
ducks at 50 yds. However, keep in mind 
until you have learned better by testing 
your own gun, that the larger the shot 
the less the spread, and that six big shot 
will kill where six small shot may not. 


The skeet boys have learned that No. 9 
shot will spread the pattern more than will 
No. 7% from the same barrel, and spread 
is what they need. I have learned from try- 
ing loads however, that No. 9 shot is 
just about worthless for anything else. 
Such small shot will kill quail at under 25 
yds. but beyond 30 the number of feathered 
and escaping birds will be deplorable. If 
an error is to be made, make it on the 
side of shot that is unnecessarily large, par- 
ticularly on large birds or rabbits. I shot 
a jack rabbit recently with No. 9 shot 
the first barrel being fired at 20 yds., the 
second at 25 yds. The rabbit ran 50 yds. 
before the dog caught him. 

On the other hand, a gentleman in 
Charleston, S.C., tells me that on successive | 
days he killed his limit of ducks with an 
improved-cylinder 16 bore gun and No. 
7% shot. The ducks came in to decoys, and 
probably the range was not great. The 
gun may have spread the No. 7% shot 
considerably to make hitting and killing 
all the more certain. Nevertheless, I sus- 
pect this hunter would have killed his ducks 
just as well with No. 6 shot. 

Just to satisfy myself, I took the im- 
proved-cylinder gun, pattern of which is 
shown, and tried it on doves with 1 oz. of 








— POWER and 


FASTER 16 


with 
"Eni Fire 


Super Speeds 


T takes Winchester Super Speed Staynless 

.22 rim fire cartridges to get you and your 
rifle right down to pest shooting... .“‘Wham!” 
—your rifle speaking. “Some load!’’—your brain 
echoes. “Sock!” says your Super Speed Kopper- 
klad bullet, nailing yon far-off gopher—prairie 
dog, woodchuck or marmot, crow, field cat, 
skunk, snapping turtle or what-not pest—right 
there! No more smart prairie dogs “beating 
the gun” when the aim is right. Woodchucks 
also stay where hit. These nickel-cased, cop- 
pered-bullet Winchester Super Speeds have 
25% higher velocity—60% more power. No 
wonder they make you a steady pest-hunting 
farmers’ friend. 


Buy them in this 
red-blue-and- 
white box. Insist 
on Winchester 
Super Speed. 












22 Short —.22 Long—.22 Long Rifle—.22 

W. R. F. sizes. For pests, take the hollow- 
point bullets—they kill cleaner. Staynless, so you're 
free of worry about bore rust. Winchester accuracy. 
And the cost no more than for regular rim fire .22s, 
Be sure to ask for Winchester SUPER SPEEDS. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10-C New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Yes, send me FREE your .22 rim 


fire Super Speed folder, giving 
ballistics of all sizes. 








No. 4 shot, 20 gauge. Of five passing 
doves shot at, the longest range being 35 
yds., four were killed, and did not move 
after they hit the ground. The dove is a 
small bird to hit with 4s, and there is not | 
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Real News for 
EVERY Gun Lover! 


Whether you are professional or amateur, if you 
enjoy trap shooting ead small and big game hunt- 
ing m ire a “ i lover of guns, here’s the best 
news ve e’'ve published 
By James V. Howe 

This is the most authoritative work ever written 
on gunsmithing ind)» gunmaking—two handsome 
olumes packed to overflowing with Just the kind of 

mation and _ t the sort of illustrations that 

sportsman has wanted to have about gains 
Philip’ B. Sharpe Says: 
‘The mere study of a few chapters of this book 
will reveal information which is worth countless 
dollars in the seleetion or the rebuilding of fire- 
arm Firearms Editor, ‘‘Outdoors 
Fred Fletcher Says: 
“ay 1 masterp » of literature on the art of 
gun structure.’ ‘Teor ind Gun Editor, The Daily 
News, New York 
Complete Information FREE 

Don’t bother to write a letter Just drop us a 
pest card asking for full information about rhe 
— rn ee and we will send it toe you 

once o obligation, of course WR ITE TODAY! 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


Dept. 


1485, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








20-Power Spotting Scope 
122 


Remarkable optical system 
clearly shows a .2 ole in 
black ring at 100 yds. Rustless 





chromium-plated tubes; _life- 
time construction Quick, easy 
focusing. In leather case, only 


$12.50. Others, 6 power to 

45 power. Tripod steady even in strong wind, ad- 
penette height, locks in any position. Fits almost 
scope In leather case, $7.50. At dealers or 


» ll postpaid (or C.O.D.). Money-back guarantee. 


&® Write Now for Complete Catalog—Free 
Wollensak Optical Co., 735 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Wollensak rerescores 


MICROSCOPES 
SPORTSMEN 





BINOCULARS 





Announcing 





The New Catalogue of 


B & M Telescope Sights and Mounts 
and 
B & M Equipped Rifles 


The highest optical qualities. precision in manu- 
facturer and the superior design of both the tele- 
scopes and their mounts have made our sighting 
equipment the choice of the expert rifleman and 
the discriminating sportsman for many years. 
This 28 page illustrated catalogue, just issued, 
describes our complete line of Modern Hunting 
and Target Telescopes and will be mailed upon 


request. 
BELDING & MULL 
Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 


82! OSCEOLA ROAD PHILIPSBURG. PA. 
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ducks 
in the 


birds like 
while still 


that larger 
been killed 


doubt 
have 


much 
would 
air. 
Of the ducks killed with 4s, 
black mallards, one at 40 yds., 


were 
at 50 


two 
one 


yds., and one a greenhead mallard at 45 
yds. The feat may have been partly luck 
but it is possible that no size less than 4s 
would have killed at the distance in this 
particular gun. 

Patterns with 4s at 20 yds. showed the 


spread to be a little over 18 in. The remain- 
ing pellet energy at 40 yds. from the gun 


was: No. 4 shot, 4 pounds; No. 6 shot, 
2.10 pounds ; No. 7% shot, 1.16 pounds.— 
Chas. Askins. 


SHOTGUN EDITOR 


The editor = this ent will be glad 
to answer tgun inquiries addressed to 
care o OUTDOOR LIFE. Please be 
enclose a stamped, addressed en- | 
ve with your questions. Because of 
} ack of space, only a sma oportion of | 


yuestions and answers can 4 publi ished. 


All-Around Shot 


Question :—I have a 20 gauge double gun, 
barrels full choke, that I use for all my 
ing. It is a great gun for squirrels and ducks 
but is not a good quail gun. For quail, I have 
always used No. 8 shot. The pattern is so close 
that they are hard to hit and often when shot 
at close range they are badly torn. 

I have been told that if I would use No. 10 
shot the pattern would open up and shoot more 
like an open-bored gun. Do you think this would 
be true and, if how much difference would 
it make in the pattern at, say, 25 yards? 
would also like to know how much shorter the 
killing range of No. 10 shot would be than No. 
8 in this gun. —ee you can tell me will be 
greatly appreciated. Tenn. 


departr 


him in 
to 


pe 


sure 





both 


hunt- 


so, 


No. 10 
bird up 


shot 
worse 
the 


experience with 
range it tears a 
size. In some _ instances, 
about an inch wider at 25 
fine shot as compared with eights, 
never know it in shooting or in 
the bird, which would simply be 
those fine shot at short range. 
any advantage at all in using finer 
No. 8 You can’t help that gun much 
sending it in and having one barrel 
50 percent, or, if you want to use 
squirrels, up to percent. Then 
pretty fair quail gun. A better 
have the first barrel improved 
cylinder, second barrel 55 percent. hen you 
would find yourself with a darned good quail 
shot. I shot a full-choked 20 for a number of 
years, back in the nineties. Then I got hold of 
an improved cylinder and it seemed for a time 
that I couldn’t miss a quail Use No. 8 or N 
7% for quail, nothing smaller and nothing larg 
Use the same for doves anc No. 6 shot for 
squirrels.—C. A. 


Sawed-Off Barrel 


Question :— Among my friends who are ad- 
licts of the shotgun, we have had quite a dis- 
cussion as to length of barrels and spread of pat- 
tern As we all agree on your merits as an 
authority, I am asking your views on the subject. 

Here the question of debate: If 
to take two cylinder-bore 12 gauge guns with 
in. barrels, and cut two inches off the barrel 
one gun, leaving it a 28-in. barrel, and use the 
same size shot and the same kind of shell in both 
guns and fired both guns from the same line to 
targets at 30 yards, will the short gun (28-in 
barrel) shoot a larger pattern than the 30-in. 
barrel gun? If not, at what distance will the 
28-in. gun register a_ larger pattern, if at all? 
We will appreciate figures and information on 
this subject.—R. F., Pa. 

Answer:— Probably, if you 
experiment, you would find that the cut- off bar- 
rel shot the wider pattern, because it is almost 
impossible to get a cylinder-bored gun, as bored 
factory, , that hasn’t a little choke in it, 
or .002 in. construction. Your sawed- 
oft barrel- wouldn't have any constriction. and 
should shoot’ an inch or so wider pattern at 20 
yards. Theoretically, though, there would_ be 
no difference. That could only be tested by first 
sawing the barrel down to 28 inches and shoot- 
ing again. The pattern should then be the same. 
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Answer :— My 
is that at short 
than any other 
pattern would 
yards with the 
but you would 
the effect on 
riddled with 
never saw 
shot than 
except by 
opened up to 
it much on 
you will have a 
quail gun would 


be 
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Magic Island Sanctuary 
(Continued from page 21) 


maneuvers of a good-sized hawk. He wa 
banking and gliding, taking advantage oi 
every up-current of air, and gradually gai 
ing altitude. Suddenly he stopped a1 
dived. Down he came like a plummet 
from possibly 300 feet. Pete picked up hi 


gun, and scarcely aiming, let him have it 
Mr. Hawk slowed his plunge, and the 
dropped,. a dead weight. Pete smile 
‘Those fellows don’t get very far, arou 
here,” he said. 

The traps were located shallow water 
that made rowing difficult. Pete put o1 


1 


his boots and pushed the boat through 


thick weeds. Blackstone wanted to shov 
me a trap of his own invention. 
The trap consists of lengths of No. 10 
galvanized wire, strung on an axle so that 
duck of any size can enter. Once insid 
its exit is immediately cut off. 


) MAKE 


photographs of the trap, | 


removed my shoes and- rolled up my 
trousers for wading. The water was about 
six inches deep. Under that, my feet e 


countered and went through fourteen inches 
of ooze. 
Pete emptied a can of corn into the trap 


for bait, and left a tame mallard for a 
decoy. Pounding on the bottom of the 
empty can, he yelled, “Come and get it 
Several egrets rose, flew about a bit and 
settled back in the same place. A flock 
of teal rose and speedily flew towards the 
island, then turned back. Forty or fifty 
mallards rose from their feeding grounds 


a hundred yards away and started circling 
The circles became smaller. “Time to go,” 
said Blackstone, climbing into the boat. 
‘They know that call any time of the day 


When Pete had finally pushed us bach 
into clear water, I saw that the mallards 
had come down near the trap. 

“Don’t you have trouble with the traps 
being robbed?” I asked Blackstone. “Any- 
one could lift up one side, as you did.” 

Blackstone chuckled. “Only once,” he 


said, “and that was several years ago. Thi 
people around here know pretty well wha 
[ am trying to do, and leave the traps alone 
On that one occasion, we played a littl 
trick on them.” 

\s might be expected, 
many tricks up his sleeve. 

“It happened at night, of course, and we 


Black 


cstone has 


heard about it beforehand. In the show, | 
use some black suits which have skeletons 
painted on them with luminous paint. Pet 


and [ took two of the suits and came 
here and waited. We had boots on. After 
we had waited about an hour we heard 
boat coming out towards the trap. It was 
pitch dark, so we couldn't tell who it was 
But, when they seemed enough, w 
merely got out of our boat and uncovers 
the skeleton suits. The skeletons shone lik 
fire in the dark. 

“We heard a yell and a lot of splashi1 


near 


from the other boat, and started walking 
You should have heard the commotio! 
They left one oar in the water and mai 


aged to pole their boat away with the other 
“We never had any more trouble.” 


MEXICAN SURVEY 


WO naturalists of the U.S. Bureau 
Biological Survey recently began 
three months’ study of water fowl condi 


tions in Mexico, where large numbers 
the migrant birds spend the winter. 
The investigation, which is being co! 
ducted in cooperation with the Mexica 
Government, it is expected, will yield inf 
mation that will be valuable in framit 
legislation for the protection of the water 
fowl in the United States and in Mexic: 
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Whittling Made Him Famous 


(Continued from page 31) 





This flying mallard is one of hundreds of 
realistic models that Baldwin has whittled 


It was the first he whittled out years 
Aiter he had painted it in realistic 
lors, a customer in his picture-framing 
p offered to buy it for $1.50. Soon he 
id a steady demand, each little duck 
‘inging from $1 to $1.75. In 1928, he 
sed to take in as much as $100 on a Satur- 
iy afternoon. “Now,” he said, “folks 
m't have the money. They pass me by. 

\ I don’t blame them.” 

He has never advertised with the excep- 

of his whimsical signs. They gave 
people a chuckle and often brought them 
to his shop. They came to see if he was 
razy, he says, and when they found he 
it, they stopped to buy. 

Tourists from many states have come to 
see his shop. And he gets letters from 
eople as far away as California. Many 
of these letters come addressed simply to: 
Never Worked and Never Will!” Most 
of the writers declare they have the same 
motto 

The truth is, Baldwin’s decoy output has 
never got anywhere near mass production. 
The reason is simple. He works only when 
» spirit moves him. And, oftentimes, the 
spirit is a long time getting into high. 
The day I talked with him, for example, 
he was finishing up twenty-four black-duck 
decoys for a New York broker. The 
sportsman had ordered them two years be- 

re for a trip to Chesapeake Bay. A year 

lled around and Baldwin had only a 
couple done. He explained that he hadn't 
been in a black-duck mood. He had felt 

re like whittling. And so that’s what 

had done. After considerable prodding, 
finished six decoys last spring and com- 
pleted the whole twenty-four during the 
just in time to make the duck season 

he second rebound. 

Once, he told me, he decided to build a 
ityv-foot cabin cruiser. He did. But, 

rking at it only when the spirit moved 
him, he took ten years. 

\mong the junk at the back of his work- 

h is a curious, demountable decoy he 
ed more than a decade ago. The ver- 

il section slips out of a slot so a dozen 

he wooden ducks can be packed in a 
ox two feet long and sixteen inches wide. 
However, after completing the model, 
Baldwin neglected the idea. Making the 
ducks required the use of a bandsaw and 
that, for him, falls in the category of work. 

For sportsmen who want to make their 
own decoys, he whittles out “extra fine” 
neads which can be attached to the bodies. 
“ach year, he turns out several hundred 
ot these and one of his numerous signs 
bears the legend: “The Duck Hospital. 
Lee Baldwin, Eye and Head Special- 


} 


; I; a cubbyhole back of this sign, you find 

es lined with square glass jars such 
as country grocers use for holding candy. 
‘hey are packed with little bodies and 
leas carved from pine. Baldwin believes 
he wood cuts better when it is kept in glass 


> = 


Jars away from the air. 


MARCH, 1935 


Getting the right wood for whittling is a 
problem these days. He has all his friends 
scouting around for old pine. Not long 
ago, one of them brought him a prize, a 
long board thought to be seventy five years 
old. 

The best piece of wood he ever had was 
a white pine plank, twenty-two feet long, 
fourteen inches wide and four inches thick. 
There wasn’t a knot in it and he whittled 
at it, off and on, for five years. 

Probably no other plank in history gave 
more solid enjoyment. He picked it up for 
$15 when a Babylon lumber yard went out 
of business. Before the plank was gone, 
he had carved out of it 1,540 little ducks. 
In a back room, he still has a bushel basket 
full of bits of the wood. “It was such 
beautiful pine,” he told me, “I couldn't 
bear to burn it up.” 

Ever since he was sixty, Baldwin has 
spent each birthday the same way. With- 
out pushing himself, he whittles out flying 
mallards. The number ranges from fifteen 
to twenty-two. At the end of the day, he 
counts and examines the birds he has made 
and then packs them away in a small cheese 
box, marked to show his age at the time. 
From time to time, he compares the ducks 
in the different boxes. He says he wants to 
know when he “begins to slip” and by com- 
paring the number and quality of the little 
ducks he can tell, 

Sometimes he pencils on the back of a 
duck the time it has taken him to complete 
it. The record-breaker carries the nota- 
tion: “11 min.” A runner-up is marked 
“14 min.” Big decoys take about three 


hours to make. Black ducks and broadbills | 


he makes from cork, buying the material 
in long strips and cutting it up on a small 
bandsaw. The other decoys are made of 
white pine, white cedar or yellow willow. 
In the big decoys, he turns out brant, 
broadbills, mallards, canvasbacks,  shel- 
drakes, geese, and yellow-legged snipe. In 
his whittled miniatures, the list runs much 
the same: mallards, broadbills, brant, shel- 
drakes, whistlers, geese, quail, and snipe. 
Some of the little fellows he places on 
realistic backgrounds painted on wood. 
For a number of years, Baldwin has had 
a standing offer. It is a crisp ten-dollar 
bill for anybody in the world who is get- 
ting more enjoyment out of life than he is. 
“Folks around here,” he said in bidding 
me goodbye, “probably think I’m crazy. But 
they have no idea of the fun I’m having!” 





The top half of this wooden decoy slips 
out so it can be packed in a small space 


WHY YOU HAVE 
wo INDIGESTION 


New Facts About Gassy 
Fullness, Heartburn, etc. 


» ANew, Faster, 
-, Safer Relief 


-) yo have heartburn, 
gassiness, indiges- 
tion because hasty eat- 
Z ing, wrong food combi- 
eA nations or other condi- 
b . tions cause over-acidity 
: of the stomach. To re- 
lieve your distress, reduce the excess acid—but 
don’t alkalize the stomach entirely, or you'll 
stop your digestion entirely. That is one of the 
dangers in drenching down half a tumbler of 
harsh, raw, alkalies. Alsoexcess alkalies may seep 
into the system, affecting the blood and kidneys. 
The new, advanced method is to take an 
antacid that acts only in the presence of acid. 
Such a remedy is contained in TUMS, the 
candy mint digestion tablet. After the acid is 
corrected, TUMS’ action stops! If part is left 
unused, it passes out inert and unabsorbed. Tr 
3 or 4 TUMS the next time you are distressed. 
You'll be astonished at the quick relief—happy 
to have discovered a remedy that reall 
“‘works,”” and is so easy to take. 10c a roll, 
everywhere. (TUMS contain no soda.) 


| 1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifi My designed 
| in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS and 
| WR. Send stamp for postage and packing to A. H. 
LEWIS CO., Dept. 18-CNN, St. Louis, Ma 
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TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE 
For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable Ne 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


HANDY TO CARRY 

























teach You’ MOUNT BIRDS 


GEE, BILL, THIS (T'S EASY, FRED, ONCE VOU GET 
SQUIRREL ACTUALLY ) THE HANG OF IT. I LEARNED BY 
LOOKS ALIVE. MAIL IN MY SPARE TIME. 

ALL THE FELLOWS) ‘TAXIDERMY IS THE GRANDEST 
THINK VOUR DEN / HOBBY IN THE WORLD —AND 
p PROFITABLE, TOO. IN FACT, THIS 
OWL BOOK-END IS FOR A CUSTOMER. 
FRED, WHY DON'T YOU WRITE TO THE 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL FOR THEIR 





| ody, — Jl le 
- PROFIT 
| Be A Taxidermist. New Profitable business. Learn nickly at home. 
to MOUNT life-like Birds, Animais, Game- ih. Save 
zour valuable trophies. De te your home and den. Learn genuine 
hrome Tanning for harness and sole leather, buckskin and fine 
furs. Mount Common specimens, squirrels, rabbits, owls, evem 
frogs, into marvelous craft-work groups, both useful and humorous. 
Wiid-game not necessary. . — - 
Turn to cash. Have a side- 
BIG PROFITS line Ratow Pon = oi on Ag Mount game 
trophies for sportsmen; sell your own mounts; save pponey aed Make 
Money with expert tanning. Learn by mail from old reliable echool, 
with 200,000 graduates. Investigate by -_, eat 
48 teresting, beauti 
} FREE BOOK Gale PICTURES. Tells how YOU can be- 
come a taxidermist. Absolutely FREE if you send at e. Write 
for YOUR copy TODAY—THIS MINUTE, te your AGE. 


| N.W. School of Taxidermy, 3143 Elwood Bldg, Omaha, Neb, 














long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 
with 4%-inch barrel. Send for folder. 












HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 East St., New Haven, Conn, 
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wart rake 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 


Here is a special offer 
that will interest 
lovers of fine 


A genuine 

Browning Automat- 

ic Shotgun — with 

allits exclusive built- 

in featuresis available 

in a ‘‘Special’’ Hand 

Engraved model ata 

new low price. Write for de- 

Scriptive literature and ask your Dealer. 


Browning Arms Co., Dept.C, St. Louis, Mo. 


ela NCHES OFF «=m 
WAISTLINE oa) 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. GA 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.""—G. NEwToNn, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
Your VIGOR as fat vanishes. 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 
—— ike action elimination 

ularity ina normal way without 

pe use of harsh irritating cathartics. You 
feel years younger. 


2£t us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write to- 
1 day for trial offer. 


LANDON & WARNER 35¢."5'35"hicacc, m. 


Lawrence 
SKEET BAG 


A practical bag for skeet or 
trap shooter—made of first 
grede saddle leather, seams 
lock stitched, open top, bellows 
ends, loop For belt, holds two boxes of shells. 
No. 9—Trap shooter's bag, less belt 
No. 9— Belt to match, | 2 in. wide 
ive waist measurement 


If dealer cannot supply send order direct. 
Enclose 3c stamp for Sporting Goods catalog. 


The GEORGE LAWRENCE Co.., Portland Ore. 


—_ — _ -_—_—— 


neo 
Cash in wane 


Spare Time! 


Make a few extra dollars every 
week by taking new and renewal 
subscriptions to Outdoor Life, the 
complete sportsman’s magazine. 
Everyone loves the outdoors and 
Outdoor Life is now the biggest 
value among all outdoor magazines. 
Doctors, lawyers, professional and 
business men are all good prospects. 
Up to 40% commission paid agents. 
Write for complete supplies and 
liberal terms. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. p 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HUNTERS 


Only patented gun cleaner. 


Oil an . eo wrens co: aie 


FIENDOIL 
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KEET 


By 
J. P. CUENIN 


HE manner in which a 
skeet shooter grips his gun 
is one of the most impor- 


tant parts of the game if he wishes to main- 
The slightest varia- 
tion in the grip with ‘either hand may result 
in a miss that might have been a hit had 
the gun been held with both hands as the 
shooter is accustomed to hold it. 

We will say for example that the shoot- 
er’s left hand is usually held on the fore- 
end in such a position that the part of the 
hand nearest the muzzle is exactly 15 in. 
forward of the trigger. If the hand is ex- 
tended to a point 16 in. from the trigger, 
the gun butt will scrape against the shoot- 
er’s chest as it comes up and it may not 
seat as high on the shoulder as it ordinar- 
ily does. The result is that the shot is like- 
ly to go considerably higher than the point 
for which the shooter thinks he is holding, 
as his eyes will be on a plane higher than 
if the gun butt rested in its proper place. 
Shooting high in skeet causes more misses 
on outgoing targets than any other fault. 

If the left hand is only 14 in. forward of 
the trigger instead of the customary 15 in., 
it is probable that the gun butt will be 
brought up too high and the shot will be 
lower than is desired. 

This matter has been mentioned before, 
but little has been said about the grip of 
the right hand causing a change in eleva- 
tion. It is just as important to grip prop- 
erly with the right hand as it is to hold 
the left hand in the correct position, for 
moving the trigger hand forward or back 
has the effect of changing not only the 
length of the stock but the drop as well. 

A shooter can check on this by mount- 
ing his gun in his usual manner with 
both hands in the places in which he is 
accustomed to hold them. Then let him 
take the gun away from his shoulder 
and slide his right hand back ™% in. and 
again mount the gun. He will note that 
the stock feels shorter and that his eyes 
are lower with regard to the plane of the 
barrels than they would be if the hand 
were in its accustomed position. With the 
right hand back a trifle, the cheek rests 
slightly farther back on the stock and, 
therefore, at a point lower than would be 
the case if the right hand were farther for- 
ward. The reverse of this will be found 
if the right hand is gripped farther for- 
ward than usual. 








HE effect of a change in the position of 

the right hand is to fire higher or lower 
than the shooter thinks he is pointing. If 
the trigger hand is moved backward, the 
stock is inclined to rest higher on the 
shoulder and the eyes to be lower. The 
shot, therefore, is likely to strike lower 
just as if the stock had more drop. 

If this same average shooter moves his 
right hand forward and shoots quickly, it 
is probable that the shot charge will reach 
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a point higher than he thinks it should for 
with the hand moved forward, the shoot 
er’s eyes will be a trifle higher than usual 
I have tried this change of hand position 
time and again when shooting strange guns. 
Of course a fellow should not change guns 
though I always preach this, I am 
usually willing to try any gun that is 
offered me. When I shoot a gun that is a 
trifle too straight in the stock, I slide my 
| 
t 

1 


and, 


right hand back as far as I can and stil 
reach the trigger; should the stock have ; 
little too much drop, I move my right han 
forward. A change of the trigger-hand 
position will not offset a vast difference in 
drop but it will help a great deal. 

To make sure that my left hand is at the 
right spot, I bring the index finger to the 
forward end of the metal hand protector 
on the barrel, and I grip the gun with my 
right hand in such a way that my trigger 
finger always touches the trigger at exact- 
ly the same place. 

While all I have said on this subject 
of gripping the gun is intended for skeet 
shooting, it also applies to upland and duck 
hunting. A duck hunter’s gun, which fits 
him perfectly at home when wearing com 
paratively light clothing, will feel, when 
he is bundled up in a heavy woolen shirt 
and stiff hunting coat, as if the stock were 
too long. If he finds this to be the 
he can hold both hands a trifle farther 
back than usual and overcome the difficulty 
This shift makes the gun come up smoothly. 


Watch Your Gun 


HEN you decide to take up skeet, the 

first thing for you to learn is caution 
in handling your gun. This is perhaps the 
easiest thing in your curriculum, but it 
seems to be the hardest thing to teach a 
novice. Your shotgun is a deadly weapon 
and one mistake can cause a lifetime 
regret. 

Never have your gun pointed where an 
accidental discharge will hit anyone or any- 
thing. 

Unload your gun when leaving the firi 
line, and don’t load it again until it is you: 


case, 


turn to shoot and you have taken your 
position. 
Assume that every gun you handle 


loaded, and when examining the gun of 
friend, open it first to make sure there 1 
no shell in it. 


Never leave a gun standing or lyi! 
about the grounds, where it is apt to | 
knocked down or picked up by a stranger 
Never, under any circumstances, should 
be left loaded. 


singles put only o1 
time; if shooti1 
to forget a 
likely to 


If you are shooting 
shell in your gun at a 
doubles, only two. It is easy 
extra shell and someone is 
killed if you do. 

There have been no fatal accidents 
skeet to date. Let’s not have any first. 
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The No. | trap house 
is used as a storage 
room for equipment 
and as a shelter. At 
right is a general 
view of the field 








Ci 
ity Builds 
QGKEET shooters in Austin, Texas, are 
perhaps the only ones in the United 
States who shoot over a city-owned field. 
The layout is located in Zilker Park, only 
five minutes from the heart of the city. 

The city government built the trap 
houses, rest rooms and pavilions, but the 
actual skeet-shooting equipment was _ in- 
stalled by a concessionnaire and is now op- 
erated by him. The labor was done by 
boys from a CCC encampment near Austin 
under the direction of the city park com- 
mission. 

The trap houses are built of native lime- 
stone except for fancy tile roofs. The No. 
1 house is used as a storage room and as 





Regulating Choke 


Question :—I have been a reader of your maga 

z for a long time and enjoy it very much 

vers every phase of outdoor life and in an 

t yable manner. Your articles on Skeet are 
y interesting. 

I am interested in an attachment that fits on 

the gun barrel, which are called different names. 

me call it a Poly Choke some call a “‘compen 


sators C. McCl., Til. 


Answer:—There are two muzzle attachments 

le for single-barrel guns. One is the Cutts 
Compensator, made by the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp., Middlefield, Conn., and the other is_ the 
P Choke, made by the Poly Choke Co., Hart 
Conn. Both companies will be glad to send 
pamphlets on their products. 
With either of these attachments you can regu 

the spread of a shotgun within reasonable 


] 


ts 
The Poly Choke is not a “compensator.”’ It 
1 device at the muzzle with which you can, in 
econd or two, change the spread to almost 
ything you want. The Cutts Compensator is 
larger device than the Poly Choke, and it does 
re than merely regulate the diameter of spread, 
allows the gas to escape through vents 
the shot column passes on into a funnel 
ved muzzle which regulates the size of pat- 
lk she 


Building Field 
Question:—A gun club is being organized here 
as the art of skeet shooting is almost un- 
wn in this section, we ask your advice. 
What are the standard dimensions of a skeet 
ld and how far should the stands be from the 
p house in trap shooting? Are there any am- 
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Skeet Field 


a shelter in bad weather. The pavilions 
are of native cedar and the walks around 
the shooting grounds are of flagstone and 
gravel. The equipment consists of two 
single-control skeet traps. 

All classes of shooters are permitted to 
compete, and out-of-town shooters are 
charged no more than the local gunner. 
The management has endeavored to en- 
courage the shooter who really wishes to 
learn the game. 

In addition to an afternoon for women, 
there are two regular shooting days each 
week, Sunday morning and Wednesday 
afternoon. The field has been in operation 
for a year and a half. 


munition or target companies who furnish traps 
under club contracts, etc. ?—R. W., Ga. 


Answer:—All of the ammunition companies 
e booklets on skeet and the equipment re- 
uired for setting up a field. I would suggest 


ha 

q 

that you write to the Western 
I 


P Cartridge Co., 
“ast Alton, Ill., the Remington Arms Co., Bridge 
port, Cenn., and the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and ask for their skeet 
booklets. 

The cost of a skeet field depends on the type 
of traps you buy. <A pair of traps equipped 
with electric variable timer and electric release 
will cost from $140 to $160. Hand-release traps, 
without the variable timer, can be had as low as 
$14 each, or $28 for the two required.—J/.P.C. 


Straight or Pistol Grip? 


Question:—Having been bitten by the skeet 
bug, I am now in the market for a 16 gauge spe 
cial skeet gun. Some of those I see advertised 
are made with straight grips instead of pistol 
grips. What I have in mind is a double barrel 
with a single trigger. I have always used a pistol 
grip.—C.F., Nev. 


Answer :— Most of the shooters who study their 
gun handling would favor a straight grip on a 
double gun with two triggers, but with a single 
trigger you will find the pistol grip satisfactory 

With two triggers on a gun, the hand is moved 
when the shift is made from one trigger to the 
other. If the shift is from the front to the rear 


trigger, the hand is noticeably lower for the sec- 
ond shot with a pistol grip, while if the shift is 
forward from the rear to the front trigger, the 
hand is higher when the second barrel is fired. 
This difference in the position of the hand changes 
the feel of the gun.—J.P.C, 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


‘IS MY GAME 


says Model 12 


Paris, Tex., 


4 National 


cham- 


Great 
Skeet champion 


Karl K. Nielsen, 
Essex, Conn., 1934 
Eastern 











AMOUS Winchester 
Model 12—‘“The 
Perfect Repeater’ — 
took to skeet the way 
it took to every other kind 
of shotgun shooting. A 
Steady, conspicuous win- 
ner of important victories 
from the very beginning, 
just as it has been in trap 
shooting from its first sea- 
son. Winner of the 1934 
National Telegraphic In- 
dividual Championship — 
shot by H. L. Wieland, of 
Paris, Tex. Winner of the 
1934 Individual Skeet 
Championship in the Great Eastern at Lord- 
ship—shot by Karl K. Nielsen, of Essex, Conn, 


Pump-gun shooters who shot, won with and 
praised the Model 12 without stint before 
there was a Model 12 Skeet Gun—all sorts of 
other shooters, too—are finding this new gun 
just what they want for skeet. In many cases, 
also, just what they want for upland hunting. 


If you have not yet made its acquaintance, 
if you favor a repeater or are open-minded 
about your gun for skeet, see the Winchester 
Model 12 Skeet Gun before buying any gun. 
You will find it highly interesting. A real skeet 
gun, in your preferred gauge. Extremely fast, 
smooth action. A netural pointer, finely bal- 
anced. With superb handling feel to all pump- 
gunners. New special stock of selected wal- 
nut, with short, well curved pistol grip with 
hard rubber cap. New slender extension slide 
handle. Grip and handle nicely hand check- 
ered. The 26” barrel has solid raised matted 
rib, metal middle sight and Bradley ¥%” red 
bead front sight, new improved inchester 
special Skeet Choke. Stock dimensions, all 
three gauges, 14” x 144” x 2%” and 2” pitch. 
Regular 5-shot magazine. All gauges cham- 
bered for 234” shells. Approximate weights: 
12 gauge, 744 lbs., 16 and 20 gauges, 6% Ibs. 


Try one at your skeet club. Talk it over with 
your dealer. Get the new Winchester Skeet 
Gun folder, giving full details. Now printing. 
For convenience, use the coupon below. 


Dept. 10-c, 


new del 12 Skeet Gun, 





—m MAIL THIS NOW wee ee ee ee ee 


WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me my copy of the 

new Winchester Skeet Gun folder, 

— full information on your 
° 









































New 
IDEAL 


HAND BOOK No. 31 
Entirely New Text 


Featuring 70 new illustrations of actual re- 
loading operations. Only detailed, complete 
treatise on reloading published. Section for be- 
ginner. Exhaus- 
tive , ony 
for the expert. 
160 pages. Writ: 
ten by a leading 
authority—Capt. 
Earl Naramore. 


Now 
Ready— 
Sent for 





Ideal Reloading Tools are easy to use, turn 
out finished ammunition at low cost. Line in- 
cludes all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 














For Every Kind of 
















Six calibres for 
Sporting Need Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog. 
rices, l up 
Other calibres built to order 
Pacific Coast Representative 
D. W. KING CO., 655 Howard St., San Francisco 
R. F. Lae tae? SF may Est.1897) 
14 N. 16th St., Phila, Pa. 
favorite amongst sportsmen who 


know, for large or small game Bolt 


action. Magazine holds 5 cartridges. Working part 
guaranteed for one year. Send 3c stamp for our 60 
page illustrated catalogue. Satisfied customers all 
over the world. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A 


ss RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles 
only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount. 
$1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 














Manufactured at 
Springfield Armory. A 








ERNEST RICE, 331 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 


“PACIFIC 








> RELOADING TOOLS 
SIGHTS 


and 





IMPROVE YOUR SHOOTING! “*Pacific’’ Sights, 
front and rear, for all rifles, “Pacific” PACIFIC 
Speed Reloading Tool is the tool used 

by experts. New “Pacific” Powder Scale WaHUL BIA 
is a wonder, All reloading supplies car co 
ried, Send 3c postage for General Catalog. 


DEPT. K—355 HAYES ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Ask Our Book Shop for 


a Price List of Outdoor Books 


REDFIELD _ 
@SIGHTsS@ 


for Precision Shooting--HUNTING or TARGET 
Sights for every rifle--and for every purpose! Used b 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NE 
CATALOG describes and pictures everything--Microm- 
eters, Receivers, Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. 
Many NEW developments that increase shooting accur- 
acy. Reaso prices. Ask your Dealer, or W 
Today for information on ANY kind or type of sight. 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 3311 Gilpin St., Denver,Colo. 
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Little Bullets Won't Stop Big Game 


(Continued from page 27) 


Magnum, and .300 Magnum, when loaded 
with bullets that will really expand, our 
finest long-range rifles for deer, sheep, and 
goats, especially in open country where long 
shots are the rule. The .276, .280 and .300 


| Magnums are the best of these calibers and 


will expand their bullets with certainty at 
least 100 yards further than the .30/06. Per- 
sonally I do not care for anything smaller 
than .30 caliber, even for this game. When- 
ever the .30/40, .30/06 and .300 Magnum 


| are to be employed against elk, or larger 
| game, only bullets of 220 grains should be 
| used in the first two calibers and 225-grain 


bullets in the last. 


HAVE never been able to shoot broad- 

side through a big bull elk’s neck with 
a 220-grain soft-nose with the Springfield 
even when the bone was missed. A gun 
and load that won't do this will not pene- 
trate deeply enough on quartering rump 
shots on elk, moose, and big bear to insure 
reaching any vital area. One fall a friend 
of mine in Alaska planted three Remington 
180-grain .30/06 loads behind a brown 
bear’s shoulder, as it was ranging forward, 
and did not even knock it down. 

Years ago, I saw a man at under 100 


| yards put five .256 Newton soft-nose behind 


the shoulder of a big bull elk in a space I 
could cover with my hand. We ttrailed 
that bull more than a quarter of a mile be- 
fore he fell. Such cases have turned me 
against rifles of .30 caliber or smaller for 
use on elk and similar big game. I will 
continue to use the .30/40, .30/06 and .300 
Magnum for deer, sheep, and goat shooting, 
but only with the new Western 180-grain 
soft-nose blunt bullet, factory load, or the 
Western Tool and Copper Works 172-grain 
thin-jacket, cavity-point, loaded to maxi- 
mum velocity. I know these loads will 
expand reliably and, in .30/06 and .300 cali- 
bers, will shoot very flat at long ranges. 
I consider the .300 Magnum the finest long- 
range rifle in existence. 

However, when we go after the larger 
game, I believe heavier rifles are really 
needed, if not for the sake of clean sports- 
manship then for the sake of the game it- 
self. Winchester has long furnished two 
such cartridges in its famous old Model 95 
Winchester. These are the .35 W.C.F. and 
the .405. For the man who prefers a lever- 
action gun, these two cartridges can be ab- 
solutely relied upon for all American and 
a lot of African game. 

Model 95 rifles, to use these cartridges, 


| should be ordered with shotgun butt stocks, 





with checkered steel butt plates or soft- 
rubber recoil pads. The rear barrel-sight 
slot should be omitted and Lyman sights of 
the receiver variety used. Rifles so made 
will give a good account of themselves. 


N 1922 or 1923 Col. Whelen designed 

what I consider the finest cartridges in 
existence for our larger game—the .35 and 
.400 Whelen. Both cartridges, being designed 
from the Springfield case, can be used in 
rifles made up on the reliable Springfield, 
Remington, or Winchester bolt actions. 
Rifles for these two cartridges give high 
accuracy and I really believe are better 
suited to our needs than the Magnum rifles. 

For heavy game, the most reliable loads 
are the longest, heaviest, soft-point or 


| cavity-point bullets obtainable, at velocities 


from 2,000 to not over 2,500 feet. Such 
loads will always give even, deep penetra- 
tion. 

Today many people seem to think that 
because a cartridge has extremely high 
velocity and a lot of paper energy it is big 


enough for any American game. This 
not true. Although rifles for the .270 Win- 
chester, .30/06, and the small-caliber Mag- 
nums are really wonderful weapons fo: 
deer, coyotes, sheep, and goat at extremel) 
long ranges in open country, they are when 
loaded with light-pointed bullets at high 
velocity about the poorest cartridges for 
heavy game in timber. I do not consider 
the .270 Winchester big enough to be used 
on elk at all. 

Our small-caliber, high-velocity rifles 
will also destroy more meat when an 
animal is hit in the quarters than will the 
longer heavier bullets at much _ lower 
velocity. On one trek I killed thirteen ani- 
mals with my .400 Whelen loaded with 62 
grains of 17 %4 and the 350-grain Wester: 
Tool and Copper Works bullet at 2300 feet 
velocity. Eight were mule deer and five 
mature elk. I did not waste over on 
pound of meat in any animal and in man 
none at all. 

Not many seasons ago our party of four 


procured four elk with five shots. Three 
were killed with my .400 Whelen. On 
cow was shot twice but this extra shot 


was not necessary, as she would soon have 
died anyway. These four bullets ranged in 
for a distance of eighteen inches to tw 
feet and were completely expanded and 
broken up, only the jacket and part of 
core remaining in pieces of any size. Our 
other elk was killed with a shot from an 
old .35 Winchester Model 95 at close range, 
the bullet entering broadside of the lungs 
and going clear through and out the other 
side. This elk did not lose its feet but rat 
about thirty yards, where it stopped a 

stood for a few minutes before falling. It 
left a trail of blood that looked as thoug! 
it had been poured from a bucket. A 
Western Cartridge Co. soft-nose was used 


WO more cartridges that are very reli- 

able for our larger game are the 
Griffin and Howe Magnum and the .37 
Magnum. 30th should be loaded wit 
long, heavy bullets at not over 2400 feet 
velocity for best results. 

The average American hunter who wishes 
a really reliable rifle for the largest gam 
can, if he prefers a lever action, get th 
Model 95 Winchester in .35 or .405 caliber 

If a man intends to hunt only heavy game 
with his big rifle, and wants a bolt-ac- 
tion, the .400 is the best weapon, especial! 
for Alaskan bear and moose. However. 
he wants a rifle that can be used at 400 t 
500 yards on deer, sheep, and goat, the 
Whelen will be better. The cartridge ca 
be loaded to 2300 feet with the 275-gra 
Western Tool and Copper Works bullet 
for heavy game, and can be given 2800 feet 
velocity with the 200-grain .35 Remingt 
bullet. A better load is the 220-gra 
Western Tool bullet at 2600 feet or tl! 
250-grain Western Cartridge Co. bullet f 
the .35 Winchester at 2500 feet. 

Such rifles as I have commended ne¢ 
not be expensive, as anyone owning 
Springfield, Remington, Winchester, 
Mauser bolt-action rifle for the .30/06 c: 
have a barrel made for the .35 or .40) 
Whelen and fitted at a reasonable cost. 

I have heard many men say that the 
could never shoot such rifles on account of 
recoil. This may be true when shootir 
a long string at targets but a man wil! 
never notice the recoil of rifles even heavier 
than these when shooting game. 

In writing this I have no intention 
starting arguments. I have merely given 
some of my experiences for what they are 
worth. 
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Dugout on the 





As the camaradas swung their axes, | could 
not keep from smiling at what was to come 


fibrous jungle plant. Then they sliced off 
the bark on each side of the log, exposing 
the yellow wood, upon which they could 
draw a line. For this job they took some 
leaves of a shrub which, when mashed up in 
water, produced a reddish liquid. To this 
they added a little mud, which changed 
the color to a rich black. The cord was 
soaked in this liquid and then stretched 
taut along the side of the log. When 
pulled outwards and allowed to fly back 
with a snap, it left an indelible line. 

The men worked incessantly, hacking 
and chopping, with sweat trickling down 
their backs. I could not help an occasional 
smile as I thought of what, unless I was 
sadly mistaken, was to come. Alfredo 
sweat, too, and suspected nothing. 

While the camaradas were hacking away 
in the forest, the river continued to rise, 
inch by inch, till our camp site was barely 
a foot and a half above the water. For 
safety’s sake I put in an hour of mild recre- 
ation one afternoon, assembling the can- 
vas boats. As they weighed only 100 
pounds it was very easy, with the help of 
my three companions, to lift them into the 
river. When fully loaded with cargo and 
men they did not draw more than four 
hes and could be handled without effort. 
lfredo regarded them with amazement. 
“I think they are very dangerous, senhor,” 
he said. “They sit on the water like a leaf.” 

“You are right, Alfredo,” I answered, 
but when will that dugout be ready? 
That’s what I am anxious about. You 

ve now been at work two weeks.” 

Alfredo looked sheepish. 

“The wood is hard,” he mumbled, “the 
insects have given much trouble, and we 
must constantly be on the lookout for In- 
dians; perhaps in one week more—.” 

Alfredo announced the completion of 
his task. It was days later. He had 


taken only a few hours over three weeks, 
; 


t it was none too little, for the lapping 
ters of the river were now within a few 
hes of our encampment. The next job 

to get our 3,000-pound canoe to the 
er. Water covered the forest floor and 
was necessary to pull the canoe only 
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(Continued from page 25) 


River of Doubt 


thirty yards in order to float it. It was 
brought to camp and I must admit it was 
an excellent job, well-proportioned and 
good to the eye but, alas, it could only 
carry the four men and 100 pounds of 
baggage. The surplus stores had therefore 
to be divided between the two canvas 
boats. 

We could not afford another hour’s de- 
lay, so we broke camp immediately and 
for a few hours worked our way down- 
stream looking for high ground on which 
to spend the night. I say “worked,” but 
the word applied only to the camaradas in 
their dugout; the current was so feeble 


that the lumbering craft had to be propelled | 
by means of long poles, while the light | 


canvas boats glided forward under easy 
strokes of our paddles. Next day the dif- 
ference between the two craft was even 
more apparent. 

At four o’clock we approached a low 
range of hills, and the booming of rapids 
sounded ahead. 
fast to some overhanging boughs while I 
went ashore to reconnoiter. We had stopped 
none too soon; barely fifty yards down- 
stream the placid river turned into a foam- 
ing cataract. While the men made camp, a 
hurried survey showed me that a portage 


of nearly one mile would have to be made. | 


By noon the next day all cargo had been 
safely transported to the foot of the rapids. 
The task of moving the canoes across fol- 
lowed. It took four men one hour to carry 
the two canvas boats over the improvised 
trail and put them in the water ready to 
continue the journey downriver. Then we 
all went back to see what could be done 
with the dugout. 

It was a tough job hauling that inert 
mass of 3,000 pounds out of the water, 
but by evening we had managed to move 
it forward some thirty yards along the 
portage trail, to the accompaniment of much 
grunting and groaning on the part of the 
camaradas. After a good night’s rest we 
set to work with renewed vigor. 


LFREDO employed every device imag- 
inable to make the work easier but by 
noon we had covered only 100 yards. As we 
stopped for a few moments’ rest, the cam- 
aradas held a consultation among them- 
selves. They were evidently learning their 
lesson, for Alfredo came over to me with 
a look of despair on his face. 
“Senhor,” he said awkwardly, “we can’t 


I gave orders to make | 
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drag that canoe any farther. Eight men 


are not sufficient. What can we do?” 
“Leave it where it is,” I suggested, “and 


let’s build a new one at the foot of the 


rapids !” 

Alfredo’s face dropped. 
took me seriously. “But, senhor,’ he 
pleaded, “that won’t do any good. We 


can’t stop and build a dugout every time | 


we make a portage.” 

“But how can you get along without a 
dugout?” I asked him. 

Alfredo’s eyes brightened. “I have an 
idea,” he said, with the air of one about 
to spring a surprise. 

“And what’s that, may I ask?” 

“Senhor,”’ he replied, “you have forgot- 
ten. We have another canvas boat. Why 
not use it and leave this damn dugout 
where it is?” 

“What a marvelous idea, Alfredo!” I ex- 
claimed. “I never thought of that. But 
what about the other camaradas? They 
won’t ride in canvas boats!” 

“You are mistaken, senhor. They will,” 
he said, his voice trembling with anxiety. 
“We never wish to see a dugout again.” 


He evidently | 
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Wliube@: Ve Vaels 
HANDBOOK 














REATEST EVER 
PUBLISHED . . PRICE 5Q¢ 
Over 12,000 items, 4,000 illustrations. Latest in- 
formation and prices of all leading American and 
Imported Arms and Ammunition. A complete 
Gun Parts Section describing, pricing and illus- 
trating parts of modern American and Foreign 
Arms. Restocking, Gunsmith Tools, Complete 
Ballistics, Reloading Tools, all Gun sights, etc. 
No shooter can be without the wealth of infor- 
mation in this 304-page (size 8x 10) handbook. 
Send 50¢ in Coin, Check, M. O. or Stamps 
(Cost of producing this volume makes charge necessary ) 


A. | ST KC r¥ER, INC 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 
New York, N. Y 








507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd 





with Cutts Compensators 


RosELAND, N. J., Gun Club's 5 man 
Skeet Team set a world’s record of 
487 x 500 in winning the 1935 Middle 
Atlantic Skeet Championship. All five 
shooters used Compensator equipped 
guns. Lou C. Del Monico of this team 
won the individual M. A. States cham- 
pionship 100 x 100. At Louisville, Ky. 
a world’s Skeet record straight run ot 
256. 


Send for interesting booklet telling com- 
plete story—free. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, , Conn, 


Makes ONE GUN Right 
for ANY Shooting!| 











With a Poly Choke on your pump or 
automatic you can shoot any pattern 
needed from cylinder to full choke 
by simply turning the Poly Choke 
with your fingers to the proper set- 
ting. Send for folder OL. 








THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY 
\ Hartford, Conn. 
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cont BILE wi Fike today for the FREE 
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 FLY-DRESSING 


By J. BERNARD 
$2.50. Pub. 1932. All about tools, materials and 
how to tie wet and dry flies. Patterns for 515 
standard trout and grayling flies. 











OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


WORLD WAR RELICS 











FOR CLUB HOUSE OR DEN 
Vickers Aircraft Machine Guns—cost the Govt. about 
$700 each—rendered unserviceable without marring; just 
released by War Dept Weigh about 33 Ibs. Send 
M.O., Check or Draft for $7.75; or on receipt of $1.00 
will ship C.O.D. by express. 
FIALA OUTFITS. Inc.. 47 Warren St., New York 
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What's on Your Mind? 


Any sportsman's wat you're interested in? 


We print as many o 


Right Way to Weigh Game? 


EDITOR N a_ splendid recent 
Outdoor Life: number of your maga- 
I noticed an arti- 


zine, 
cle on how to weigh big game with small 
fish scales. To a group of readers, 


this has been interesting and it has brought 
about a discussion of another principle 
whereby the same problem might be solved 
without the use of the bag of stones. We 
are offering no criticism, but for our own 
desire would like to know if the problem 
can be solved by the law of leverage. 

We can better illustrate our problem by 
the following diagram: 


a 














tem he 





For example, slide any length of pole 
across fulcrum with unknown weight at- 
tached to short end, such a distance as to 
be accommodated by the fish scales, and to 
make a balance. Then read the scale and 
by proportion solve the unknown quantity. 

Illustration : 

15 feet. 


Distance A to B = Distance 


3 to C = 5 feet. Weight or pull at A 
40 pounds. Then 

40:x::5:15 

5x = 600 


x = 120 lbs. the weight at “C.” 

We wonder if this is correct. Possibly 
one of your readers can help solve the 
problem. —Curly Davis, Tucker, Ark. 


Real Truth About Elk 
EDITOR ITH great inter- 
Outdoor Life: est I read Dick 


Randall's _ story 
about the “starving” elk of the Jackson 
Hole Country in Ovutpoor Lire. I am 


not a writer and have spent only two years 
in the Jackson Hole country, but I do not 
agree with all the statements made in the 
article. 

In the middle of summer, when the elk 
herd is far back in the mountains in 
Yellowstone Park, they are certainly pro- 
tected on their grazing grounds. No one 
would think of killing an elk during the 
summer. The meat would not be worth 
eating at that time of year and is no temp- 
tation to hunters. 

Ordinarily the hunting season on elk, 
along with other big game found in that 
part of the country, opens about September 
15. Usually on this date there are big 
game hunters from all over the United 
States who have come in to take home a 
head or hide. Generally speaking, these 
hunters either make their own camp or go 
to a hunting camp. A non-resident big- 
game license costs $50. Ordinarily a man 
who has $50 to spend on a license also has 
a love for big-game hunting. I have found 
that a man who is a lover of big game is 
NOT a game hog. When he gets his limit, 
he is ready to quit. 

While I was in the Jackson Hole coun- 
try, I was interested in a concern that sold 
hunting licenses. Nine-tenths of those to 
whom we sold licenses would stop at our 
store on the way out and have us tag their 
elk for them if they had brought one down. 
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your letters as we can. 


In order to take ar elk out, you must nave 
it tagged. There are three roads leading 
out of the “hole” and on each of them two 
deputy game wardens are camped, one by 
day, one by night. Every outgoing car is 
stopped and searched. If an untagged elk 
is found in a car and the motorists cannot 
produce a hunting license, they are taken 
to Jackson where they either pay a stiff 
fine or go to jail. 

I know Bob Hocker, the present state 
game warden, and if anyone ever enforced 
the law and protected the game more thor- 
oughly than Hocker, I have not yet had 
the pleasure of meeting him. 

I also know the two game wardens who 
patrol this country all year, one down 
Hoback Canyon and the other up Buffalo 
River toward the Park. They are both 
big, strapping, young fellows who are al- 
ways on hand when it comes to protecting 
the game. The state of Wyoming also 
puts on a good many deputy game wardens 
during the hunting season to give added 
protection. 

Nearly all the people of this valley de- 
pend on elk for part of their winter meat. 
I could give you case after case where 
local people, trying to obtain an elk with- 
out first buying a license ($5.00) have been 
caught by the game wardens. All were 
treated alike. They paid their fine or spent 
the winter in the calaboose. 

After the hunting season is over and the 
winter snows set in, the elk gradually drift 
down into the “hole.” Just north of the 
city of Jackson is the government feeding 
ground of several thousand acres. In the 
summer, tons of alfalfa are put out to take 
care of the “starving elk” during the long, 
cold winter. South of Jackson, almost with- 
in the city limits, is another state feeding 
ground. From near-by ranchers, Wyoming 
purchases all hay required to feed the elk. 
On several occasions I have seen the elk 
fed. It may be that elk don’t like their 
feed all at once, but it is a pretty sight to 
see them come from the far end of the feed 
ground at a dead run as soon as they see 
the pile of hay. 

On the feed ground there is a large pen, 
approximately 300 yards square, for weak 
calves which are dropped during the winter 
months, and for those that come off the 
summer range in weakened condition. Here 
these calves are well fed. They get grain 
if they need it, and good care is taken of 
them. If they are not strong enough to 
hike back to the hills with the herd in the 
spring, they are kept until they are strong 
enough. 

So, all in all, the “starving elk” of the 
Jackson Hole country seem to be having 
the best of care. If you can stand one of 
the winters up there, just go up and see for 
yourself just how they “starve.”—C. D. 
Lucas, Oceanside, Calif. 


Wants Unusual Articles 


EDITOR ONGRATULA- 
Outdoor Life: TIONS: on your 

new departure! The 
latest issue of Outpoor Lire is the best 
ever. Please develop the photography sec- 
tion. And how about stories on archery, 
ferreting, and other phases of outdoor sport 
that the ordinary “working stiff” can enjoy. 
F’rinstance, in winter we go in for the old 
Scotch game of curling on the ice up here. 
How about a piece about that? But don’t 
give us golf (cow-pasture pool) or yacht- 
ing —M.G.M.. Fairbanks, Alaska. 





How would you like to hold these in your 
hands? Apparently one man had lots of nerve 
—not to mention the chap with the camera! 


Question: Do Skunks Talk? 
Answer: And How! 


EDITOR N 
Outdoor Life: 


regard to George 
Hebden Corsan’s arti- 
cle entitled “Skunks 
which appeared in a recent issue, I should 
like to add some evidence to that already 
submitted by Capt. Brunke refuting Mr. 
Corsan’s statement that skunks do not 
possess any vocal powers whatever. 
During the last ten years, I have owned 
and handled several hundred live skunks, 
of which 


most had been reared in cap- 
tivity, but some of which had not. On 
several occasions during this time, I have 


also observed skunks running loose in the 
wild. 

As a result of this acquaintance with the 
animal, I can say that the skunk has at 
least three very audible tones of voice. 
Of these, the one produced earliest in life 
can be easily demonstrated by removing a 
litter of young skunks, five to seven weeks 
old, from their nest and allowing them to 
cool off in an open box. 


Probably every one of them will make 
a peculiar clucking noise which might 
be interpreted as expressing their dis- 


comfort. However, they frequently utter 
a similar sound at about this age as 
they roam about their pen or follow the 
mother. 

Another sound frequently emitted by the 
skunk at almost any age over six or eight 
weeks may be described as a short, em- 
phatic hiss or “spit” which is usually ac- 
companied by a spatting of the ground with 
one or both front feet and a pretty arching 
of the back. This commonly occurs when 
the animal is disturbed or in a playful 
mood, and is seldom accompanied by scent 
discharge. 

A third note consists of a shrill and irri- 
tating squeal which can be demonstrated it 
short order by putting two adult healthy 
males together in a small pen. It is regu- 
larly emitted in fighting; frequently by 
pregnant females upon the approach of a 
male or even another female; and some- 
times in play. 

Herewith is a snapshot of some young 
skunks which I raised several years ago 
Animals of this age can safely be depended 
upon to produce the clucking sound first 
mentioned. 

Since definite knowledge concerning the 
life histories of even our commonest wild 
animals is so incomplete, it behooves us 
religiously to avoid making sweeping state- 
ments which might give readers a miscon- 
ception of fact concerning the animal under 
discussion. Isn’t it better to qualify our 
Statements to fit our own experience im 
every case?—W. H. Comstock, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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Breeding Springers for 


HERE are springers and 

springers. Some are bred 

from actual working fam- 

ilies for generation after 

eration; others are reared solely for 
w purpose, 

fhe situation is analogous to that which 

one finds among breeders of English set- 

and among fanciers of many other 

eds. One class is endeavoring to de- 

» beauty, with utility a secondary con- 
sideration; the other is interested mainly in 

e dog’s usefulness afield. While a dog 
can be true to type and still be a satisfac- 

vorking springer he is not likely to be 

1 real worker in all kinds of country and 
er all weather conditions if he is a des- 
cendent of the hot-house varieties that are 
bred simply to obtain blue ribbons in the 

w ring. 

[his idea was brought home to me very 
forcibly some months ago when I was 
on a visit to North Dakota. In that state 

ind in many others for that matter—the 
springer is Coming into general use for all- 

ound work. In North Dakota the dogs 

r years were barred by an absurd law 
‘rrom being used in the field. Then the 


spaniel men got busy. For some reason 
ey were not joined by the bird-dog men, 
ut, in any event, the measure was 


mended, mainly through the efforts of 
hose sportsmen directly interested in 
springer spaniels. Among the leaders in 
he movement to amend this law was John 
Stewart, an ardent fancier of springers, 

a field sportsman of keen perceptions. 

\t the time of my visit, Stewart said, 
mong other things, that the springer, as 
his qualifications for field work became 





Young springers getting an early lesson 
in the field to steady them to the gun 
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Before youcan bring 
out the best in this 
spaniel you must 
choose between show 


glory and game 


known, was constantly com- 
ing into greater demand. He 
said also that, if springer 
spaniel improvement is to be 
lasting, the springer must be 
bred from working. strains. 
There is no gainsaying the 
fact that, as with the Eng- 
lish setter, two distinct types 
of springers exist and, in 
order to make real pro- 
gress, one line or the other, 
according to the type pre- 
ferred, must be bred. 

Some people admire the 
strictly show types. Let these 
persons continue to breed for 
this type. But the man who 
takes his recreation in the field and wishes 
a dog that can do the work will make far 
greater progress by avoiding any inter- 
mingling of the two, for there is no such 
thing as mixing the strictly show types 
with the strictly working types to obtain a 
“happy medium.” The result usually ts a 
dog resembling one type or the other, tem- 
peramentally as well as physically. 

Bench shows have their place in the 
scheme of things and have been a great 
factor in improving the quality of the 
strictly non-sporting breeds. Bench shows, 
however, have never helped the real utility 
dog. The sooner men interested in hunt- 
ing dogs realize this, the better it will be 
for the springer spaniel as a worker. Such, 
at least, is the view of John Stewart and 
most of the other enthusiasts, whose mis- 
sion it has been to breed and improve the 
utility springer. 

Field trials for the several spaniel var- 
ieties are coming into wider vogue in 
America and there is no question that they 
will be of great benefit, just as they were 
in the case of setters and pointers. With 
bench shows alone to set a standard, no 
utility breed has ever been advanced in its 
utility for its particular sphere. The 
sooner the springer spaniel fanciers realize 
this, the sooner will real progress in pro- 
ducing working dogs be made. 

The springer spaniel, from its earliest 





Two well-bred springers who know how to do their job 


days, has been a working breed. As a 
matter of fact, the very term suggests his 
purpose. The name means he is a dog 
intended to spring his game, in contradis- 
tinction to the term setter, which means 
that the dog sets or points his game. The 
springer’s origin is not a matter of con- 
cern here, though it might be mentioned in 
passing that the various spaniel varieties 
are as old as any of the other well-known 
breeds and have been great favorites with 
sportsmen for many generations. 

There were various kinds of land span- 
iels and the present springer, which orig- 
inally was known in England by the local 
name of Norfolk spaniel, is one of them. 
Higher on the leg and sturdier in build, he 
has been a very adaptable dog for all pur- 
poses. 

It was only in comparatively recent 
years, however, that the name “springer” 
was recognized by the English Kennel 
Club. As nearly as I recall, it was about 
1901 that these varieties were shown on 
the bench and probably two years later 
that they obtained official recognition. 
There were two distinct varieties to be 
thus recognized. 

One group was known as the English 
springer, the other as the Welsh. The lat- 
ter originated in Wales and before its 
recognition by the kennel club was known 
as the Welsh cocker. When the name was 
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HIS CHIEF ENEMY 
IS CARELESS 


FEEDING 





@ It’s a known fact! 
Careless feeding is the 
chief cause of canine 
disorders. Owners 
make the serious mistake of feeding left- 
over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or-miss 
commercial mixtures. Don’t run this risk! 
Pard, the scientific beef feeding formula for 
dogs, has been developed by a specialist in 
nutrition from a great University. It’s the 
first real health food for dogs. Ask for it! 


PARD aR, 


HEALTH FOOD 


FOR 1O° 


~a* 


DOGS 












IN FLEA KILLING! 


@ Certain death to fleas @ No 
odor @ Retains power — killing 
fleas as they hatch @ Harmless 
to man and dog 


THE BEST FORMULA EVER 
DEVELOPED FOR KILLING FLEAS 


FLIT 


ore, POWDER 


Stance 10c, 25c, $1.50 SIZES 


Ine. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


WHITETAILED DEER 
By WM. MONYPENY NEWSOM 
$3.00. Practical and complete. Al! about our com- 
mon Virginia deer, 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Fourth Ave. EW YORK CITY 


ote) Be 


Give GLOVER’S 
EXPECTORANT MIXTURE 
= your pet to relieve cough- 

GLOVER’S FEVER 
R' DUCERand STIMULANT 
Medicine should be admin- 
istered in the early stages of 
colds, bronchitis, pneumonia er 
other diseases accompanied, 


high fevers. Protects the animal from more seslous 
complications. Lowers the high fever in distemper. 
GLOVER’S NEW FREE DOG BOOK js an ioval- 
uable ~ in the Care, Training and Feeding of your 
dog. Explains symptoms, causes and treatment in 
detail. Write for it today to GL ee 
462-468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


GLOVERS wmeoicin 
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changed to Welsh springer, many dogs 


| which had hitherto been known by the old 
term were registered under the new and | 


less confusion for a 
- among novices. An instance is that 
f “Corrin of Gerwn” (K.C.S.B. 1391 F) 
This dog became well known in sport- 
ing dog circles as a Welsh cocker. When 
the new designation was adopted the dog 
was registered, “Corrin of Gerwn, Welsh 
springer (K.C.S.B. 894G).” Thus the 
famous Welsh cocker was changed into a 

Welsh springer by the stroke of a pen. 
Speaking in general terms, the difference 
between the Welsh springers and_ their 
English cousins is one of size. Of late years, 
however, breeders of utility dogs have been 


there was more or 


| breeding their English dogs to a more lithe 


| and 





sturdy type. 

The Welsh springer, in my opinion, was 
a far more attractive dog in the days of 
the earlier importations His weight 
ranged from 33 to 40 pounds and he was 
far more trim in general outline. Unlike 
the English springer, in which practically 
all colors are permittd, the Welsh springer 
must be white and red, or white and or- 
ange, as some prefer to call the combina- 
tion. Besides, his ears are somewhat dif- 
ferently formed. Set moderately low and 
hanging close to the cheeks, they are com- 
paratively small, and narrow gradually to- 
wards the tips which are covered with a 
nice, setterlike feathering. They give the 
dog a natty appearance indeed. 

Some prefer this variety to others. Many 
persons, in fact, insist that the Welsh type 
is more intelligent. due to the fact that its 
breeding has been kept purer. I am not 
entering into a discussion, but I do know 
that, on the preserve of Hobart Ames, near 
Grand Junction, Tennessee, I have seen 
about the best lot of utility Welsh spring- 
ers that ever graced a shooting preserve. 


And, what is more, they were not show 
dogs, though any of them could win when 
exhibited among its own kind.—dA. 


Hochwalt. 
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Rabbit Chasing 


Editor :—Have just read your article on Amer- 
ican spaniels. I have one and he is all that you 
say for them. However, he has one habit that I 
have not been able to break him of and that is 
chasing rabbits. Any other time he will drop at 
command. I have used the force collar, but he 
still persists —A. M. K., La. 

Answer :—Occasionally one finds an individual 
irrespective of breed that is more hard headed 
than others. It is just possible that faulty train- 
ing when the dog was young accounts for this. 
Try him again and again and use the lead and 
force collar. When the dog starts to chase, issue 
your command and bowl! him over. At the same 
time have a companion shoot the rabbit just ahead 
of the dog. Pick the dead rabbit up and give him 
a good beating with it. Perhaps you have not 
been firm enough with him.—A. F. H. 


Hard-Mouthed Dogs 


Editor:—I would like to know how to prevent 
my dog from becoming hard-mouthed. I wish to 
teach him by the force method.—L. E. P., Wis. 


Answer:——You do not give the age of your 
dog, but we assume that he is old enough to be 
taught this method. If you follow the directions 
as laid down very carefully in the various pub- 
lications on the subject you should be able to teach 
him to become a good force retriever, but be 
careful that every lesson is thoroughly learned 
before you proceed with the next. If the dog 
shows a tendency to come down hard with his 
teeth on the object that is being used in giving 
him his lessons, whether it be a piece of broom 
stick, a corn cob or a dead bird, wrap the ob- 
ject with a number of strands of wire and he 
will soon learn to pick it up more tenderly for 
no dogs relish biting down with force on metal. 
If this is done from the beginning the dog will 
never become hard-mouthed.—A. F. H. 





. White Collie Pups 











The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 

Galion, Ohio 
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“Making Money 
with Your Camera 


If you like to take snapshots and develop 
them yourself the camera book will be ex- 
tremely valuable. It explains chemical 
processes that will save you many times the 
cost of the book. Tells you how to pro- 
duce tints and highlights on photographs, 
how to get salable pictures for newspapers, 
magazines, insurance companies, etc. Even 
if you’re not interested in making money 
with your camera this book will show you 
many professional tricks which will enable 
you to get more enjoyment out of photog- 
raphy as a hobby. 256 pp. Cloth bound, 
$2.00. 


“How to Build Cabins, 
Lodges and Bungalows’ 


“How to Build Cabins, Lodges, and Bunga- 
lows’’ is a book every sportsman should read. 
For those fellows who particularly like to rough 
it on camping, fishing, and hunting trips it will 
be a boon companion and text book. 

Tells you how to pick a suitable site for cabin, 
proper foundations, logs, chinks, joints, floors, 
roots, doors, windows, water supply, sewage dis 
posal, refrigeration, camp Pros: mses act it 
covers thoroughly every phase of building and 
maintaining a cabin, lodge, or bungalow. No 
other book like it. 256 pp. Cloth bound, $2.00. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


We will send you either one or both of these 
books C.O.D. You merely pay the postman $2.00 
plus a few cents postage for each book when he 


il 


delivers it to you. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied your money will be promptly refunded 
There's a fool-proof guarantee backed by a firm 


which has been operating since 1872. 

Write your name on the coupon and mail it to- 
day. Remember, you don’t pay one cent till the 
book is in your hands. 


eS a ena 


| Outdoor Life ’ 
| 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

| Send me the book or books checked below. | 
| (©) Making Money with your Camera $2.00 | 
; O How to Build Cabins, Etc. - ~- $2.00 | 
| I will pay postman $2.00 plus a few cents | 
postage for each book ordered. You will refun 
| my payment if I return books within five days | 
| of receipt. | 
Name.___... : 
| Address | 
| | 
| | 
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Or LEGEAR'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 





Out of years of experience with animals has 
come this helpful book—*Dogs, Cats and 
Foxes; Their Treatment and Care.” Many dog 
owners who have seen this book say this treat- 
ise should be in the hands of every dog owner. 
So plain — practical — sympathetic — easily 
understood—complete. It will help you to help 
your dog, no matter what the trouble. 

Gives many helpful suggestions on care and 
management of dogs, training, housing, bath- 
ing, breeding and feeding—Tells just what to 
do for your dog when sick, 

Send for Free Dog Book today. 


DR. L. D. LE GEAR MEDICINE Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DR.LEGEAR'S 





DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


AIN THE ST EFFE T 


iN 





pn Order 


a TRIAL BAG of “3 


I : 


and prove these facts 
to your own satisfaction 


Q@BALORATION will keep dogs in glowing 

health and beautiful coat at a fraction of your 
present feeding costs (BALORATION “4 
to feed, costs 1 e¢ a lb.)\@BALORATION 
isa complete food (17 ingredients), requir- 
ing no supplemental feeding. BALORA- 
TION requires a minimum of feeding time 
and effort (just mix with water and feed). 


_Send for Free Valuable Booklet 
TESTS and TESTIMONIALS" 


Trial Bag, 25!bs.$1.50 50 lbs. $2.65 
100 Ibs.$4.85 Prices F.O.8. Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Jem Animal Food Corp. 


456 Morgon Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Western Distributor; M. R. STAFFORD 
een 118, Pacific Beach, Califernia 
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leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong 
the work. 
Adjustable for thick or thin coats. 
FREE, 
DOG Comb-Brush cescccces 
Anti-Bark Gridie, stops wanton barking. ............... 
WARNER’S DOG SUPPLIES, Deot. kL, 






le, with each order 


EVERY DOG Owne® NEEDS 450 


1% 


paid 
Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat, but removes it entirely. 
3 rigid; guaranteed 
One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
nd cate; also good fur 


Norwich, Conn 











Use NiXol for Mange 


NiXol ts a new scientific treatment that is guaranteed 
to kill demodex or sarcoptic mange parasites, lice and 
NiXol heals the broken skin, relieves itching 
nd scratching, and promotes the growth of new hair 
t also a specific for canker ear. We have used it 
ur hospital for eight years. We know what it will 
If it fails for you, we will refund your money. 

t post paid on receipt of one dollar. 


NIXOL LABORATORIES, P.O. Box 3, ELKIN, N.C. 











Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions P 
Beautifully bound in cloth— — profusely il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpai anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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| The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard 
ing their dogs’ health. It shou 


Id be re 
membered when writing him that seriou 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog Tu 
such instances, a dependable 
erinarian should be consulted immediately 


1 1 ¢ 
10Cal vet 


Swelling in Jaw 


Question: My 
swelling on side 


valuable trained pointer has 
of y that has been lanced un 





successtully a number of times. There is als 
a swelling filled with clear fluid alongside his 
yngue. Please advise me what to do.—L. DeV 
B., Canada, s 
Answer: The very small ducts which convey 
saliva from the salivary glands into the mouth 
sometimes are closed by seed awns of wild cre p 





ing grasses or by adjacent inflammatio1 The 
saliva, being constantly secreted and unable to 
escape, fills the area alongside the tongue with a 
thick viscid fluid. These are called hone; 
When the duct cannot be reopened so that it fur 
| tions normally, it is necessary to give the cavity 
| and gland one thorough swabbing with iodine t 
| « heck the secreting function. Grass beards burrow 
deeply into surrounding tissues and unless they 
| are scraped out or otherwise removed when a1 
| abscess cavity is opened, more pus will be gen 
| erated as soon as the wound has healed over 
| After opening, draining and swabbing dry 
| curetting a cavity, paint the walls with or inject 


once a week a 10 percent solution of silver nitrat 
| in syrup of acacia. é 


Eyelids Droop 


Question: My 7-months-old springer spaniel’s 
eyelids droop away from the eyeball, which seems 
slightly inflamed. Tears flow over his cheeks 
Please advise me.—A. H, « Minn 

Answer: Some breeds are inclined to have an 
over-abundance of skin or a loose flabby co 





of the skin surrounding the eyeballs Thi 
especially pronounced in the bloodhounds, who 
seem to weep over the criminals they are trailing 
In some breeds the reverse tendency is noted and 
many chows have inverted eyelids so pronounced 
that the surrounding hairs rub against the ey 
| balls. Either condition requires operation which 
| can be performed by any graduate veterinarian 
skilled in the practice of small-animal surgery 
Medicines are of doubtful value although a 10 per 
cent Argyrol solution or ointment placed in the 
eye two or three times daily is soothing and 
allays irritation.—A, A. 





Stiff Hindquarters 
Question:—My seven-year-old pI 

| partially paralyzed and stiff in his hindquarters 
| What do you think is the cause ?—W.T7.Z., Mo. 


setter appears 


Answer :—The dog probably has rheumatism in 
| duced by some focal infection such as infected 
| teeth or diseased tonsils. Aged male dogs are also 
frequently affected with enlarged prostate glands 
that produce such symptoms. Diseased tissue must 
be removed before any lasting or permanent re- 
| covery may be anticipated. Towels rung out of 
| very hot water applied for 10 minutes two times 
| brisk massage and some 


| daily and followed with 
good liniment will bring partial relief.—A.A.H. 


Treatment of Paraplegia 


4-year-old English 
paraplegia of four months’ duration and though 
I have treated him with aspirin and 
continuously the posterior 
getting worse.—W. K., B. C. 


Question :— My setter 
liniments 
paralysis is steadily 
| Answer:—Rheumatism, lumbago and 
| of dogs, when not due to mechanical injur 
usually the result of a focal infection. In our 
extensive practice we find it due to infection in 
| the tonsils, teeth, gland or anal glands 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


paralysis 


prostate 
in frequency in the order named. Inflamed tonsils 
can be removed and will never be missed 
by the dog. Pyorrhea and tartar covered teeth 
should be given thorough expert attention In 
fected prostate glands will promptly shrink to 
normal on removal of the testicles. The pus should 
be milked out of engorged anal glands about every 
10 days until they function normally. Give your 
dog lots of raw bones to chew upon. A tablet of 
Cincophen 7%-grain may be given three times 


safely 





daily.—A. A. H 





A COMMON-SENSE 





FOOD 
for working dogs 


Milk-Bone is wholesome beef meat, milk, 
cereals and minerals in correct propor- 
tions—concentrated nourishment ina form 
dogs like. The ideal dog food for the field 
—easy to carry—ready for feeding without 
fuss or bother. Put Milk-Bone on your 
supply list for your next hunting trip. Your 
dogs will thrive on it. For generous free 
sample, send a post-card to: Milk-Bone 
Bakery, National Biscuit Company, Dept. 
M-335, 449 West 14th St., New York City. 





MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 


A SQUARE MEAL FOR ANY DOG 











Watch your dog for symptoms of Worms. 
For Round and Hook Worms give SeEr- 
GEANT’S SuRE-SHOT CAPSULES or SERGEANT’S 
Puppy CapsuLes, Sold by dealers every- 
where. 
Write For Your Free Cory of “SerceaNnt’s 
Dog Book” on the care of dogs. Our FRE# 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
on your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength, 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


2059 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


TACIT A 








DOG Medicines and Food 
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HERMOSA KENNELS 
MARCH PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Great Danes, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements in this department are 
A WORD PER INSERTION. 
words, or $1.50. Cash must accompany order, 


is given for six consecutive issues. 


inserted at the 
Minimum advertisement accepted is ten 


When figuring cost, 


rate of I5c each number and 
10% discount 


please count 


and a 


initial 
requested to furnish two 
Classified advertising in this magazine is cheap and effective. 
read by thousands of sportsmen with money to spend, 
make a point of looking in these columns before making purchases. 


New advertisers are 
first advertisement. 
It is 
sportsmen who 


as a separate word. 
references with their 














SETTERS and POINTERS 


HOUNDS 


MISC. DOGS 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
1934. Sire Martin's Big Jim 
Queen (206120) She 1000 Liewellin 
Chestnut the rest white black and Ticked, well marked and 
extra fine individuals, Price $15.00 either sex, all papers, 
satisfaction guaranteed. €. W. Tuttle, Ina, Illinois. 


DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: Pointers and setters on my 
time payment plan Champion Comanche Zigfield and 
Pohic breeding. Shipped on approval. Fifteen dollars and 
up, with satisfaction guaranteed. Ten cents will bring 
photos and references. J. D. Fureht, Gooding _ Idaho. | 


POINTERS AND SETTERS: Registered, Trained dogs, 
Brood bitches and Pups, any age or color, quality stock 
and approval, satisfaction 


priced right. Shipped for trial r 4 ict lor 
guaranteed. Catalogue, Ten Cents. OAK GROVE —_s 
-6 


NELS, Ina Illinois 


ENGLISH SETTER “PUPS —Ptreeding—Quality— 
ment—Guaranteed Pictures—Pedigree—To 

Champion Blood Lines. Mohawk—Mallwyd—Gunner. 

Ward Stammer, Edwards, N.Y 

IRISH SETTERS, English Setters, 
High class trained dogs and choice 

shipped on trial. Send dime for lists. 


Whelped November 15th, 
(Winner) Dam Lidio 
Two white and 








Develop - 

Buyers. 
w. 
2-2 
“English Pointers. 


registered puppies 
Sportsmen's Club 


Service, LaRue, Ohio. 

IRISH SETTERS, BEST BREEDING for Type and Bird 
sense, raised and worked in Ohio's best Pheasant and 

Quail territory. Ollie Neimeyer, Prospect, Ohio. 


SETTER PUPPIES—from Daughters of Champion. n, Eu- 
gene's Ghost. Also broken dogs. Priced low. Clarence 
Vashell, Felton, Dela. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER ‘pups 











blue Beltons, six months old. Price $20.00 each. E. L. 
Bear, Wheeler, Ill wats 
POINTER PUPS, MI SCLE - Shoal’s x, Jake. e, grands ire. 4 
months. $15.00. J. ©. Kxldie, 2322 Castlewood Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. es : 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers, 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill MecGirk, Everett, 
Ww ash ao 2-2 
TY PEY y one NT TER RS—G G E RM. AN : POINTERS, Springer 
Spaniels, Studs, pups. Howard Miller, Route 1, Dayton, 


Ohio 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. 





Best of breed- 





ing, prices reasonable. Clyde Holroyd, Warner, Alberta. 
3-3 
GERMAN DRAHTHAARS and Shorthairs. Imported 
Studs, Stock, Shorthair Kennels, Bennington, Nebr 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER puppies for sale, 
$10.00 and $15.00. L. G. Lenth, Darwin, Minn. 
POINTERS SETTERS, SPRINGERS. Littfin, Winifred 
at Bidwell, St. Paul Minn, Jan, 36. 


registered, proven strains 


POINTER & SETTER PUPS 
$2 Cc Mass. 


. Ansley, Petersham, 


“FOR SALE. “TRISH Setter pups, papers. Max Henness, 








Oskaloosa, lowa.’ 
SPANIELS 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS Genuine, curly coated, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever. tried and 
proven for over half a century Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence Puppies youngsters, trained 
dogs I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 2-2 
AMERICAN BROWN WATER SPANIBLS. Ideal size. 

Keal hunters of upland game, especially pheasants and 
partridges; excellent retriever land or water, Literature 
ten cents. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, Hlinois 3-6 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANTELS. Puppies sired by Ch 

Rufton Recorder. Three matured well trained gun dogs 
F. M. Hunt, GREEN VALLEY FARM, Devon, Pa. Phone 


terwyn 210. 


SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 
any age or color. quality stock priced right, state your 
wants _Ke sterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 11-6 
PRIZE — LITTER SPRINGERS September fifteen. 
Show and field trial winnings Kennels, 
Miles City, Montana. 


Fol R RE MAINING IRISH CW “ATER t Spaniels 





born 
Yellowstone 


Close out. 


Greatly Reduced Prices. Eligible. Gail Kreymborg, 
Cotesfield, Nebr. 
REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIEL puppies—Hunting 


Carl E. Peterson, Menomonie, Wis. 


strain, reasonable 
; 1-3 
SPRINGER ‘SP ANIEL F Pl "PPIES. Natural Retrievers, 
registered. Glendore Kennels, Plainfield, Illinois. : 
MERRY LITTLE COCKER SPANIELS Healthy regis- 


_ Oakham, Mass, 


puppies and ol older. 


_tered puppies. Town Clerk, 


SP RING ER & COC KER 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 
N. Watson, Smiths 


Spaniel 
Minn 


our Specialty. 
Mill, Minn. 


sP RING E R SPANIEL s—3 
1 Park PL, Bloomfield, J. 


AIREDALES 


Mr. Mrs. 


12-12. 


and 








litters—Bow Ring Kennels, 











all-round dogs, are excellent 

and waterfowl; natural 
swift, silent trailing tree- 
At home they are perfect 
Registered 
Sports- 


OORANG AIREDALES, the 

retrievers on upland game 
pheasant and grouse hunters; 
barkers on raccoon and big game. 
guards and companions for adults and children 
trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on trial. 
men’s Club Service, LaRue, _ Ohio. 


REGISTERED AIRED. YALE, | puppies for hunters, watch- 

dogs and companions. $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfac- 
tion, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. Jan ‘36 








86 


. Beautiful light | 





ANNOUNCING OUR SENSATIONAL Annual Midwinter 

Draft Sale of fifty superlative old time longeared black 
and tan registered American Hounds, master coonhounds, 
foxhounds and Beagles. Offering includes seasoned hunters, 
breed improving studs, money making bred matrons, young 
hounds and puppies of royal lineage. Interesting descrip- 


tive illustrated catalog 10c. Hermosa Vista Farm, Ban- 
nock, Ohio. 2-2 








FOR SALE—MALE WALKER Fox Hound, 3 years old, 
extra good hunter, fast, steady, good voice. Cannot be 
run out. Runs single or with pack. Runs nothing but fox. 
No papers but honest to goodness Fox Hound. $20.00, ten 
days trial. Bank reference furnished. Mike Erwin, 
Murray, Ky. 
OAK GROVE 





offers for sale 
Fox 


KENNELS, Ina, 
trained coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, 
hounds, Rabbit hounds, Beagle hounds, Pointers and 
Setters. Also young dogs and puppies. Shipped for 
trial, satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue ten cents. 11-6 
RABBIT HUNTERS—Male ~pabbit hound, 2 years old, 
medium size, Kentucky-English Red Bone breeding. 
Hunt briars, brush, swamps, stay until shot or holed. 
True, steady trailer. ty shy man or gun. $10.00, ten 
days trial, Bank reference. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best trained redbone and 
bluetick coonhounds rabbit and fox broken priced to sell 
on long trial with written money back guarantee. C. Lewis, 
Hazel, Kentucky. 
WORLD’S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed; Literature 
Free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B. 8, Herrick, Illinois. 2-2 


COON HUNTERS—KENTUCKY’S SEASON on coon 
closed January is. Have male hound 3 years old. $10.00, 

ten days trial. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

FOR SALPF: — Kentucky foxhounds, 
$3.00. Herschel Maglott, Lucas, Ohio, 

RABBIT HOUNDS, COUNTRY BROKEN. $10.00 each. 
Outdoor Kennels, Mayport, Pennsylvania. 


Illinois, 




















3 years old, price 
Re 























TRAINED COONHOUNDS, 60 days trial, money back 
guarantee. D. Scott, Martin, Tenn. 
TRAINED COON, Skunk, opossum hounds. Trial. Puppies. 
Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 1-6 
CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 





LABRADOR RETRIEVER FOR SAL E. Black. Year old. 
Parents imported, and Field Trial and Wildfowl trained. 
Registered. John Weimer, Seventh and Elm, Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
BLACK LABRADORS of MERIT. 
partly trained, from champions. Registered, imported 
stock. G. B. Willis, Humboldt, Sask., Canada. 
CTTIESAPEAKES: REGISTERED, Dead Grass and Buf- 
falo coated. Three to eight months, Guaranteed. 
Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 
FOR SALE: BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR Retriever pup- 
pies, youngsters, brood matrons. G. BERTSCH, GLAS- 
Gow, MONTANA, 2-3 
GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES. 5 months old, 


trained and registered stock. Imported Sire. ©, C. 
McHenry, N. Dak. 








Age, Ten Months. 














from 
Bobp, 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. Dual purpose 

dogs for field, woods or water. Points, trails, trees, re 
trieves. Imported prize-winning stud dogs and matrons 
from the best working strains in Europe. Backed for your 
protection by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler 
Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 10-¢ 
DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SPANIELS, Scotties , Wire 

Foxterriers, Stamp. | Brogden, Rush Lake, 
PUREBRED ST. BERNARD Puppies! Photos, particular 

free. Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 1-¢ 


BEAGLES, PUPPIES, RABBITHOUNDS. Broken tria 





ris. 

















M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 
ENGLISH BULLDOGS. Catalog ten cents. Challenger 
Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 11-6 





DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., ETC. 


THE PERFECT BITCH PROTECTOR. 
cidental mating. Safe, sanitary, humane, 
Thousands in use. Results guaranteed. State breed 
cash or C.0.D. R. V. Cobb Mfg. Co., 400 Baltimore 
Antonio, Texas. bad 
TRAIN YOUR DOG—380 
in Obedience, Guarding, 
Collier, famous dog trainer. 224 
Box 610-B, 310-B, Hollywood, Calif. 





Prevents ac- 
washable 
$2.00 


San 





also lessons 
by Monty 
$1.5¢ 


interesting  triv ks, 
Companionship, etc., 
pages, illustrated, 





“Boat and Coa Reukeant 


a ING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 

CES. The GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 
IN MUMERICA, Northern Waterfowl! Eiderdown-filled 
warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bag 
Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall wind 
head flaps on_ shelter-half, compact, easy to handle 
Made with 100” Talon Zipper can be opened for Rob« 
Made large and roomy for BIG MEN. Regular $35.00 
value Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Vir 
gin Wool filling Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95. Do not be 
misled with cheap Kapok Filled Bags, sleep in NATURD’S 
OWN COVERING. Write for circular, Shipped C.0.D 








Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8S. W. Harrison St., Port 

land, Oregon. 

GREATEST CABIN TRAILER VALUE EVER OF 
FERED. 14 Foot, Modern in Design, roomy, full hea 

room, sleeps four. Only $187.00 covers materials to bu 

Complete Exterior of Trailer on Wheels, or $79.00 for 

complete frame ready for Outside Covering. The Kit 


comes to you with every plece machined to shape to as 
semble easily, with Instructions covering each step. Start 


building now, save 75% on the cost and enjoy the many 
summers of ‘glorious fun Send 3c stamp for complete 
Iftterature. BROOKS BOAT co., INC., 


Box E38, Saginaw 

Mich. 3-3 

LATEST BOAT SENSATION! New 20-lb. Mead Sport:- 
man’s Ki-Yak assembled at home easily, quickly fr 

complete factory-cut kit. $6 Paddle now given with you 

if you hurry! Rush dime for Catalog. MEAD GL IDERS, 








Dept. OC-3, CHICAGO. 

BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT and save 2/3 cost. 38 de- 
signs. Send 10c¢ for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., In 

Box E-388, Saginaw, Mich. 

TRAILERS; ALL KINDS: ¥ use, Baggage, Boat, et 
_ $42.50 up. CARRS, DeLa and Florid la. 2-3 


































































































CHESAPEAKES: BLUE RIB BONED Duck, pheasant, 
watch dogs, pals. Leonard Gaston, Madrid, Ia. Camera and Photo  Senailies 
TERRIERS INCOME From your camera instead of expense. Low 
= ot ———s a Sue course teaches you to make photographs for 
IRISH TERRIERS; GRANDDAUGHTERS of Ch, | ™&eazines. newspapers, advertisers. ‘Tremendous demand 
Harlem Banker out of granddaughter of Int. Ch. Ruff ~~ wet wed = ~s 5" aae a Free book. “ _ 3 
Scotties and wires. Puppies, bred bitches, studs and young Y. k otographers, Dept. , est 33rd St., New 
stock. Very reasonable. Altura Kennels, El Paso, Texas oe. E 4 
Route One. _ MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at home 
PEPPY WIREHAIRED TERRIER Puppies for sale. Eden Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. Ex 
Aristocrat bloodline. Males, $20.00; Females, $15.00. All perience unnecessary. American School of Paetegregsy, 
beautifully marked. Venetia Kennels, Venetia, Pa. Dent. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
TeRRIERa «ar - ee a oe MOVIE CAMERA, SACRIFICE. Model K, Cine Ko 
IRISH TERRIE Dale. a i we bp ee : F19 Lene. Never used, cost $150.00; take $85.00. George 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 1, Kokomo, Indiana. Pratt, 300-0, Sem Bernardino, Calif. 
WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS. “Youngs ters for show 
sport g&ard or companion. Price to sell. Fred Sheckler, Employment 
Galion, Ohio. 
. RI wh GET STEADY U.S. GOVE RNMENT JOB, start $¢ 
REG. . Rise TERRIER | pups, $10 each. Ray Hanna, $175 month. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you elic 
-" eston, Unio Ser enamntnation? Get our Free Questionnaire—find out. > 
— obligations whatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, = 
BEAGLES Louis, Mo. ue 9-11 
BEAGLES, CHOICE BEAGLE puppies, rabbithounds. | WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM."’ Start $105-$175 MONT 
Broke, trial. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 1-6 | Men-women, 18-50. Many examinations expected. | 
ae - —- FREE. Qualify now. Franklin Institute, Dept. N 
enOIe gy PUPS, Brood Bitches, Stud dogs. | Rochester, N.Y. 
Trial ucquan Beagle Farms, Holtwood, Pa. ——_—___—_—_——_——_—_——— 
= na : — a WANTED: NAMES OF men desiring outdoor 
TRAINED BEAGLES, starters, puppies; coonhounds; $1700-$2400 year. Patrol parks; protect game. W 
wanted guns. Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio. 10-6 immediately for details. MODERN. INSTITUTE, M 
Denver, Colo. 
BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred registered. $12. 50 up. Hope- ten ~ — 
well Beagles. Tiffin, Ohio. ’ 1-3 FORESTRY JOBS AVAILABLE, $165 month. * 
” = * Plovd cabin, hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. Re 
Miierd Millersburg. Ohion mess 87-50. Five son Service, K-17, Denver, Colorado 1-4 
BASSET HOUNDS ° 
~ —_ Books and Magazines 
BASSET HOUNDS: hunters, pups. Dime brings illus- 
trated descriptive folder, saleslist. Thirty basset pic- TRADE: NATURAL HISTORY, twelve volumes, [ 
tures and list, 25c. Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring Morocco, gilt edges, cost $80.00. WANT: Graf 
Valley, Ohio. Leonard rod. What have you? G. Koon, Brookfield, Mo 
BASSET HOUND PUPPIES. 2 to 10 months. Cham- SWAPPER’S FRIEND, Riz, | § aline, Michigan. Inter 
pionship breeding. $25.00 to $50.00. W. Klapp, ie swappers, sportsmen, collectors. 50c year, sample 10 
nor, Penna. a — —— 





GREAT DANES 


GREAT DANE Puppies, 
San Lorenzo, N. Mex. 





BEAUTIFUL A. K. Cc. De 


Las G’ Kennels, 


Tobacco 


BOX CIGARS FREE—With 10 Ibs. 
or 3 year old Bulksweetened chewing, 
Sandy Smith, B 418, Martin, Tenn. 





mild choice smoking 
$1.25, postr 


OUTDOOR LIFE 








NEW Ww —_ PISTOL S, 
Sequoia Gun Fn ‘ 


Seat OLA IMP OR' TING 
-4 





PR OT TEC T YOU i HOME. Hand made officers ors Dblackis ijacks. 


Send dime for catalog of used antique a 
SPORT & LOAN COMPANY, 


REVOLV ER CARTRIDG ES—44 | Colt ( 


5 New Service Colt). 
powder $1.75 per hundred. 
< powder $10.00 per thousand. 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE: for accurate shooting get 


, remodeling and special shells, 
Yankee Specialty Campeny, 


-Any quantity: 1 Krags. | 


ag; ‘ ‘OLT idges, 45, Auta. 
K2 Also 38 Spe scial Target Revolvers: sta 


> to pick up a high RR... gun at on than cost. 


, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mz 
3 


SAL E—C artri¢ pene ; with 1 








HAND "LOADED 38 Special Cartridges, 5 eg 
Is 





CARTRIDGES $2.50 


30 W inchester. 1 Model 
Ww! ine he ster good $12.50 








-1 GOV'T LEATHER GUN s : 
rof I i > i , 10-X Shooting Coats $4.25, 
Wollensak 20 Power Spotting Scope 





Ammunition Bargains! 





WINCHESTER SINGLE. 
BR AND NEW c OLT. New 
" HUDSON L-5 52 W arren Street, 


( HEC KE RING } TOOLS, 3, Handmade by checkering, expert. 
fine or border when ge 














EXI E RT G U NSMITHING, re building obsolete arms, 


> butt plates and Dalen rests. 


PILE-DRIVER | SHOTGUN SLU G S—Replace lace shot loads 
ot 1 


One — “fifty for ten 
1.Y 





FIN Or Sporter Cal, 
i i J. Warshal & Sons, 





Send outline of gun butt. 





rebluing now easy at home. 





Brand New Winchester 





usted oy 2%" a esas $3.2 25 


adj 
e nt RE STOCKING. . Morris, U pper Sandusky, 





‘CARTRIDGES $2.25 
Double — wad 





rR A SP EC —- IMPORTED heavy cowhide hols ister bang 
er 1.00. 


L-5 2 Warren Street, 


‘ ‘RIF LE MUFFLER. Makes 2 sound lke alr, gun. 





_ special trap gun ) and 1 heavy 


—-SINGLE BARREL, 
. Write for full information. 


RE L L ABL E hy a NBLU iE R Hot “solution. § $1 50, 


AGE 250 good $24.00. 











25 — TON PUMP for high speed Woods- 


, or B&M Hunting Scope. C. L. Parham, Hooker, 





Bluing, engraving, checkering, 


SMITHS’ SECRETS! 
i International Agency, Cincinnati. 





a 





GUN RESTOCKING, prices eee. 
0. 





Arms 
BARGAINS—25 
cartridges, $1. 


20 W.C.F. 


black pow: iar 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren 


20 W.c. F. or 32 
50 per hundred. 


Street, New York. 

GENUINE U.S. ARMY live leather slings, new, 1%” | 
postpaid 85c¢ each, HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 

New York 

RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS; telescope mounts (List 
3c) Knight, Box 294, Seneca ‘iratis N.Y. Feb. ’36 

FREE! GUNSTOCK CHECKERING TOOL. Enclose 10c 


toward postage, Packing. Dueffy-Co., Covington, Ky. 


Antique Firearms 


RE VOLU TION ARY, CIVIL WAR, Indian 


Ww ar mus ‘ket, 











rifles, Matchlocks, Flintlocks, Pepperboxes, Duelling 
+ aaa etc. Photographic List, 10c. R. Heike, Rutland, 
1 
Taxidermy 
Taxidermy—Miles’ Master Mounts Cost Less. Live Ex- 
pression on your game trophies. Sportsmen, get free 


illustrated folder. 
for New Red Book, 


Taxidermists, send 20c stamps or coin 
150 illustrations, valuable information, 
museum methods, taxidermists’ supplies, paper forms, 
eyes, tools, horns, scalps—deer, elk, buffalo. Jack C. 
Miles Studios, Denver, Colo, 3-9 
BIG SCHMIDT'S $15.00 Professional 


ST $1.00 BUY! 
Training in Taxidermy, complete home course on mount- 








ing birds, animals, fish—tanning hides—7 clearly written, 
profusely illustrated text books. Free diploma. Life mem- 
bership. ALL FOR $1.00 Postpaid Limited Number. 
Act quickly! Rush your $1.00 to H&L, Box 1246, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS MADE from your Fox, Raccoon, 
Mink pelts. Latest style, finest workmanship possible. 
Photographs. Amazing written guarantee of satisfaction. 
Also scarfs for sale. Sent on approval. Manufacturer's 
prices. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Ill. 2-3 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth, 
genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. Every- 


thing for the progressive taxidermist. Send for big illus- 
trated catalogue—Free. Jonas Bros., 1024 Broadway, Den- 











ver, Colorado. 

SAVE MONEY! BUY Taxidermy Supplies at Lowest 
Wholesale Prices. Shields, Deer Heads, Body Forms, 

Eyes . . everything for modern taxidermy. Write for 

Free Price List. ‘Taxidermic Manufacturers, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

HEADS, RUGS, BIRDS, FISH, Neckpieces, Horns, Skins 
for sale. Low-priced. Trophies mounted to-order. Tan- 

ning, Furrier, Eyes, Scalps, ools, papier- mache forms. 

Hofman Studio, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 1-6 6 

LEARN TAXIDERMY. Book complete. One Dollar. 








Glass Eyes, Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, Bird Bodies, 
Head Forms and Panels. Catalog Free. Schoepfer 
Studio, 134 West 32nd St., New York. Dec '35 
LARGE MOUNTED ELK HEAD for sale. Beautiful 

shoulder mount, $50.00. Also, many other specimens. 


Send stamp for list. ‘‘M’’ 
Michigan. 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, eae 
Wash. - 


BEAUTIFUL SCARFS, MUFFS, made from your fox 


Beverly Studios, Three Rivers, 











or other skins. Low Charges. Work guaranteed. Sa- 
mouce Fur Company, Sloatsburg, N.Y. 12- 6 
LEARN TAXIDERMY FIVE COURSES Reasonable 
tuition. Best of instructions. Certificate issued. Blue 
Beaver Taxidermy School, Lemont, IIL : 
TAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES of every de- 
scription. Catalog 112. Paul Miller, Cambridge, 
Ohio. Nov. °35 





Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
Birch, Coldwater, 


PAPER FORMS. 


Ear Liners, 
Squirrels, Glass E 
N. Y. 


Eyes. Arthur C, 


SKILLFULLY Y MoU NTED —, Anything. 


TROPHIES 
Chokers made—Tanning. Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 3-2 2 
ZINE, 


MODERN TAXIDERMIST M AGA 
ter, N.Y. Sample copy 250 (coin). 


CHOKERS MADE. Fox, Coyote. $6.00 complete. Larson's 
Taxidermy, Iola, Wisconsin. 1-6 


‘Gree! nfie ld Cen- 


Butterflies “ar Insects 











WHY NOT SPEND SPRING, summer, fall, gathering 

butterflies—insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some $1 to $7 each. Simple work with my 
Instructions, pictures, price list. Before sending butter- 
flies, send 10c for Illustrated Prospectus. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 22, San Diego, Calif. 2-7 





Thousands of Readers— 
FREE! 


At the new rate of I5c a word, Classified Ad- 
vartising in OUTDOOR LIFE offers you more 
for your money than it did at the old 0c rate 
because of the tremendous increasein circula- 
tion during the past few months. You are not 
only getting the 135,000 readers guaranteed at 
the I5c rate, but many thousands more which 
cost you nothing. (The average number of 
readers for the six months, July-December 1934, 
was 164,915, with the December issue exceeding 
181,000) 


Every month thousands of these hunters, fisher- 
ae and game breeders shop this Department. 
use OUTDOOR 


ou_have anything to sell, 
irk Classified Advertising—it's the cheapest 
means of reaching your customers there is. 
For information write: 


B. E. Corvell 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 











Birds and Animals 


PETS—Donkeys (Burros), 
dren to ride on, $18.00; 
$25.00; Rhesus Monkeys, 








tame, young, special for chil- 
Black Spider Monkeys, tame, 
$12.00; Snookum Bear Cubs, 
$12.00; Leopard Cats, large, $25.00; Kinkajou, tame, 
$25.00; Honey Bears, tame, $35.00; Raccoons, tame, 
$10.00; Hairless Dogs, $8.00; Talking Yellow Head Par- 
rots, $15.00; Red Head, $10.00. Quick Service Animal, 
Laredo, Texas. 
WISCONSIN 


breeders. 


SELECTED STOCK for 
Mutants, pure Mongolians, 
Ringnecks, Silvers, Reeves, Goldens and Hungarians. Eggs 
in Season, also bantams and Mallards. Cherry Hill Pheas- 
antry, Richfield, Wisconsin. 
OREGON MOUNTAIN QUAIL—America’s 
most beautiful partridge. Will thrive in sea level or 
Alpine regions. Breeding, stocking or ornamental pur- 
poses. R. M. Holmes, Molalla, Oregon, 


“RAISE FROGS FOR US!” We supply stock and buy 


PHEASANTS, 
Dark Melanistic 


largest and 





what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. American Frog Canning Company. 
(136-C). New Orleans, Louisiana. 

BIG PROFITS RAISING Jumbo I Bullfrogs—New In- 


for 
Box 


interesting. Send 10c 
Frog Industries, 


dustry. Great demand. Easy, 
Illustrated Literature. American 
333C, Rayne, La. 
NORTHMOST BOBWHITES, ¢ CHUKAR PARTRIDGES, 

Mountain Quail, Hardy birds pen-bred in our coldest 
climate, on Canada’s border. Northland Game Farm, 
Noyes, Minnesota. 





PHEASANTS—HARDY WESTERN GROWN. Amherst, 

Golden, Mongolian, Reeves, Ringnecks. Quality Guaran- 
teed Pine Valley Pheasant Club, Box 34, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


PARROTS—Young Bronco Yellow Head, $6.00; Red Head, 

$5.00; Talking Yellow Head, $14.00; Red Head, $9.00; 
Miniature Parrots, $5.00. Laredo Zoological, Laredo, 
Texa 





WILD COTTONTAIL RABBITS—Sultable for restocking. 

Place orders now for fall and winter shipments. Live 
Delivery Guaranteed. H, C. Kreie Animal Co., Amorita, 
Okla 
PHE 

Silver, 
Silkie, 
Pa 


{SANT EGGS, RINGNECK, Mutant, Golden, 
Bantam Eggs, Buff cochin, 


Amherst, Reeves, 
Seabright. Towamencin Pheasantry, weet = 


. Pair $5. 0. 
Order now. 


FERRETS— 

so00k 15c. 
Herman 
MAKE 


Good 


—-MALES $2.50, FEMALES $: $3.00. 
Bred Females $3.50, when ready. 
Leichsenring, South Amana, lowa. 
$100. MONTHLY Angora Wool Rabbits. 
markets, easy, interesting. Catalogue, informa- 
tion 10c. Clay Farms, Dept. OL., Sharon, Wash. ; 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets supreme. Mated pair and 
booklet $3.00, safe delivery anywhere guaranteed. Wiid- 


raising 





woods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas, me ae 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN MINK, only $34.00 pair. 
All kinds animals cheap. Jim White, Cooperstown, 


New York. 


LIVE WILD CROWS _ 
prices reasonable. H. C. 

Okla. 

FOR SALE—FERRETS. Large 
for prices. W. H. Campbell, 

Ohio. 


SILVER FOXES— 


for target “practice- Clean sport, 
Kreie Animal Co., Amorita, 


” Write 
London, 


or Small lots. 
Route 3, New 





Bred Females—Guaranteed Increase— 
Free Ranching—DeValon Foxes. Golden, Colorado. 2-2 

GOLDEN PHEASANTS: Superior birds, 
prices. Manners’ Pheasant Farm, Wenonah, 

WILD DUChKS GENUINE Gray Mallard 
eggs $2 per 15c. Comrade Farms, Galion, Ohio. 

MINK, BRED FEMALES, April delivery. Litters guar- 

_ anteed. Lomman’s Fur Farm, Barnesboro, Pa. 

SALE—RACCOONS. Quality Blacks and Grays. 
Females. Elbert Bantz, Albany, Ind. _ 

FOX SQUIRRELS—FOR SALE. $5.00 per pair. 
Kaminski, Elba, Nebr. 

RAISE MINK, Stamp for Booklet. 
Barnesboro, Pa. 

MONEY IN BUTTERFL ES- insects. § 

__under ‘‘Butternies-Insects,’ 


Wild Duck Attractions 


FOODS ATTRACT DUCKS! FISH! GAME! 
Foods Grow successfully in your locality. Describe 
place—suggestions Free. TE RREL L, 428A, Oshkosh, Wis. 
TAME CANADA GEESE, blue. Snow, hand reared, pin- 
ioned woodducks. Redheads, ccavesseg little calls, 
guineas, etc. C, Sealey Peck, Phelps, N.Y 2-2 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE ~SEED—Write ~ for 


Reasonable 
New Jersey. 


Wild duck 


Bred 
Edwin 
:. Lomman’s Fur Farm, 


See classified ad 








- Terrell’s 





special 


prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken, 
Minnesota. Nov. '36. Asset i papal tet, a 
SMALL ENGLISH CALLS. C. 0. D. $3.00 pair, $4.50 
trio. Mallards $1.00 each. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, 
Illinois. 2-2 





GENUINE PURE BRED ENGLISH Call breeding drakes. 
$1.50. Hens $2.00. Robert Merten, Shattuc, Illinois. 


Old Coins ¢ 


$2000.00 for lc. WE PAY THE WORLD’S HIGHEST 
Prices for old coins, encased postage stamps and paper 











money Large Cents up to $2000.00 each. Half cents, 
$250.00, 1909 cent $10.00, Indian head cents $50.00, half 
dimes $150.00, 25¢ before 1873 $300.00, 50c before 1879 
$750.00, silver dollars before 1874 $2500.000, gold dollars 


$1000.00, trade dollars $250.00, 1822 $5 gold $5000. 

old paper money $26.00, encased postage stamps $12.00, 
certain foreign coin $150.00, ete., send dime for large 
illustrated list. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 437, Springfield, 


ass. 





$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Oid Coins. 


Value Book, 4x6. 
Coin 


CALIFORNIA GOLD $1.00 size $1.10; ; % si size 53c; % 


100 st tamps 10c. 


alogue. 
UNITED 
cents, 
CALIFORNIA GOLD. 
logue 10c. 
OLD 





19, Muskogee, 


Keep all old 
Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 

Guaranteed Buying and Selling a. 
Box 15, Le Roy, N. Y. 11-6 


money. 
Exchange, 


size 27c. Coin and stamp list including Large Cent or 


Zim Stamp & Coin Co., Salt Lake, a. 





UP TO $300 PAID for dimes dated before 1895; liberty 
Head Nickels $200; Pennies $25; Send 15c, complete cat- 
Nationalcoin Company (WW), Springfield, Mass. 
STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
$1.00. George P. Coffin. Augusta, Maine. 12-6 
Quarter size 27c; $% size 53c; 
Size $1.10; Eighty page coin and stamp cata- 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 11-6 
$5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
Bob Cohen, Dept 
10-12 





Dollar 








MONEY W ANTED. 
Buying catalogue 10c. 
Okla. 








for old coins. 
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F ishing * Tackle 





¥F ISHERMEN! WHY HU UNT r BAITS! 

OWN. Catch fish when all others fail. Secret of catch- 
a. fish and how to attract them. The Old Fisherman's 
CAiide Book is full of information and suggestions for the 
fisherman. 65 best bait and bait recipes ever discovered, 
over 300 other old fisherman's hints, tips, and secrets of 
great value. ORIGINAL OLD INDIAN GUIDE 1935 
FISHING SCHEDULE showing days and dates, fish bite 
best Fishing Schedule lic, Book 75c. Postpaid. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio, 
FLY FISHERMEN: NO TWO of us fish alike, 

lures help. I caught 2500 keepers—trout, Bass, 

last summer on my lures Over 300 one day 
“Fuzzbug."’ This ‘‘bug’’ is the floatingest 
ever used, and sells direct—8 for $1.00. Let's 
quainted. Ray Snider, fisherman, Lake Lucerne, 
Falls, Ohio. 


SOMETHING 
It indicates 


but good 


on the 
get ac- 
Chagrin 


Adjus table any depth fishing float. 
For lake river Bass 


NEW 
Satisfaction or refund. 
or all still fishing. Medium or large size. 60 cents 
Mailed Postpaid District State and County Territory 
open. Lake Keepers write SIMPLAX SPECIALTY CO.. 
Box 435, San Antonio, Texas 2-3 


MORE FISH—For you with a 1935 Wilson’s Fishing 

Guide. Best Fishing Days, general weather conditions, 
suxgestions, and bait recipes of recognized value combined 
in handy 24-page booklet l5e, coin. Leo Wilson, Box 
150-B, Marion, Indiana. 





ALLWYR LEADERS—Increase your catch regardless of 
lure used. Invisible, strong, pliable, rust proof. Cut 
and tie like cut Sample 2%« MacMasters Tackle Co., 
Weatherly Bldg., Portland Oregon. 
FLY TYERS AND ANGLERS: Complete line of fly 
tying material and tackle at reasonable prices Send 
for catalog. Reo Kland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y. 
FLY TYERS! Send for new 
needed to tie your own files 
506% Congress Street, Portland 
FLY TYING MATERIALS 
materials at moderate prices. 


Apsley & Zeralda Sts., Phila., 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN TOOLS for fiy-tyers and 





catalogue listing eve rything 
Percy Tackle Company, 
Maine. 1-% 








Complete line of quality 
Send for catalog. H. Noll, 
Pa. 





rod-winders Sen for our circular. D. H. Thompson, 
335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
FLY-TYING COURSE, 100 Illustrations, $1.00. Material 
Catalogue, Lowest Prices. Ken Hansell, 3203 Chicago 


Avenue, Minneapolis 


CATCH MORE FISH by using my original 
method, 506« Charles Mead, 1468 Holbrook St., 

Angeles, California. 

BUCKTAILS ON GFNUINE 


faction guaranteed. 20¢ each, 


“combination” 
Los 


ALLCOCK HOOKS. Satis- 
$2.00 Dozen. Alfred Frosch, 


Millington, N. J. 3-2 
FJSHERMEN—Want good Winter pastime with profit? 
Make sinkers Free folder Reading Instrument Co., 
Keading, Pa 2-3 
FISHERMEN BOOK OF F AMOU s "S bait re ecipes 10¢ 
coin. Brighton Supply, Dept. C, New Brighton, Pa. 
FREE list of fly and leader makers tools and materials, 
Paul Young, 8065-2 Grand River, Detroit, Mich 
TONKIN CANE FOR ROD making, 30 selected strips 


$2.00, postpaid. A 
FLY-TYING MATERIALS 


turbee, Van Nuys, Calif. 


hichest quality, lowest prices. 


Sierra Tackle Co., San Gabriel, Calif. 

MARCH SPECIAL. Golden Pheasant Complete Neck. 75¢ 
Van's Fly Co., Gladstone, Michigan. 

TIE FLIES? You need our catalogue. W. C. Dette, 
Roscoe, New Yor 3 


Homesteads pr Lands 


CAN ADIAN L \NDS SEIZED AND ‘SOL D FOR TAXES. 

$72 buys 20 acres on travelled road, $81 buys island, 
$117 buys 24 acres lake front, $157 buys 200 acres near 
Great Lakes, $495 buys 318 acres ocean front. Our 18th 
annual list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
describes the above and many other choice properties of 
fered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 
hurting and fishing camps where there is real spert; sum- 
mer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, 
Highlands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
Itritish Columbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms Small monthly payments if 
desired. Don't delay, write to-day for free booklet with full 
OEE, TAX SALE SERVICE, Room 607, 72 
fhueen St. . Toronto, Canada. 


FOR SALE LEADING 





MINNESOTA sv MMER - RE- 


sort. Best of equipment, electric lighted. On two chains 
of lakes, camp four years old. Over forty acres farm and 
timber land Reasons—other interests. Guarantetd re- 


turns on investment. For further information, 3511 Dewey 





Ave., Omaha Nebraska 
FOR SALE— -Furnis hed log summer home on ten acre @s- 
tate, one quarter mile of Lake Huron shore, 30 miles 


Write for particulars 
Sault Ste Marie, 


Canada. 
612 Queen St., 


Fast of Sault Ste. Marie 
and map. C. R. Kenny, 
Canada, 
$5.00 DOWN, 

location, river front 
Ing, trapping. Hubbard, 
City, Kansas. 

FREB HOMESTEADS—“‘Pioneer’s 
Minerals. Rare Furs Map, 
$1.00. F. G. Thompson Sheridan, 
FREE ~ HOMESTE. ADS—-SOME IMPROVED, Forfeited 
18 states Maps “700 Facts,” 40c. M. Hitchcock, 
Hieth, Arkansas. — 
300 AC RES PARTLY CUT over timber land, 

Crockett, Guilford, Maine. 





$5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
255 Grossman Bldg.. oa 





Paradise."" Precious 
location, description, 
Oregon. 





$600. Guy 








CLASSIFIED ADS 
GET RESULTS 

















fish-getter I | 


P REP REPARE YOUR | 


Panfish | 





Miscellaneous 


FORD OWNERS—Overhead valve speed units. Winfield 
carburetors, camshafts. Dual-Ratio axle for V-8's. Dime 
secures sample. Speedway Racing Magazine, catalog speed 
books, crash helmets, English racing, stock motorcycles, 
accessories. CLYMER, 441 W. Pico, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. tlt 
Solid nickel silver name plates made for every need, for 
dog collar 20c each, Six $1, rivets free, for keyrings 
20c each, six $1. For boats plate 3x5 inches large let- 
tered $1 each, six $5. All guaranteed stamped plainly 
with owners name and address. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, 
Ga. 
MEN MAKE SHAVING a pleasure: 





Use the Mystery 


Edge Razor Blades. The Best Blades That Money Can 
Tuy. Sample Blade FREE. L. D. THOMPSON & CU., 
Dept. A, Idlewild, Michigan. 


MINERAL RODS on positive all money back guarantee if 
not satisfied. Maps of hidden treasure given with each 
mineral rod sold. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 65-C, Elgin, 
Texas. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness ——- Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 11-12 


WIN! INES ANI > ana C oe ge my Good whiskey 
(25¢ stam} 
1-2 








gallon) without a still. Particulars for 
G O. Shaver, E-19, DeQueen, Arkansas. 
GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY (double) blankets, or two 
singles. Dime or stamps brings importation prices, cat 
alogue. ‘‘Langguth."’ Boise, Idaho 1-6 
READ THP BACKS of any 
cret Key Markings to do this mailed for $1. W. 
Davis, Box B, Mullan, Idaho 
GENUINE hickory handle slingshots. 
and powerful for small game, 50c. 
R. R. 1, Pittst sburg. Kans 
BEAUTIFUL HAND-PAINTED DEERHEADS in full oil 
color, $4. Framed. Write Arthur J. Thurau, 410 Hoffman 


Se- 


Ray 


standard playing cards. 


Guaranteed “perfect 
Clifford Laidler, 








Ave., Oil City, Penna. 

LIFELONG INCOME! Make master remedies from com- 
mon Herbs! 128-page illustrated book, 30c. Bluegrass 

Bureau, Newport, Ky. $-12 

GOLD AND SILVER LOCATER, $5.00 postpaid. 30 
days free trial. Write Henry Bergman, P. O., Box 15, 

Springfield, Missouri. 3-6 





EARN $25 WEEKLY GROWING Mushrooms in bas ement, 








shed. Folder free. National, Dept. 324, 932 Innes St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
WINES, CORDIALS and BRANDY, cheaply made. Par- 
ticulars for stamp. Otto Rolli, J-310 W. Tuscarawas, 
Canton, Ohio. 


SPORTSM AN'S L IABILI ITY INSU RANCE. 
self against accident claims, Watex Co., 





Protect your- 
Two Park Ave., 





New York. 3-2 
TELL ANY CARD in deck by ‘looking at “the back. Guar- 

antee key, 50c (coin). Wylie R. Davis, 594, Mullan. 
Idaho. 11-6 








GINSENG or GOLDENSEAL SEED 1,000, 75c. 100 plants 





























$1.70. Planting Guide. F. Collins, B626, Viola, Iowa 
POLISHED STEER HORNS. For sale. Six feet spread. 
Rare decoration. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 1-3 
PATENTS LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. F 
Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D.C. 1-12 
DEERSKINS TANNED. Fine gloves made, Ss, “Wood, 
Johnstown, N. Y., dept. O.L. 
MONEY IN BUTTERFLIES— insects. See classified 
under ‘Butterflies Insects.’ 2-7 








Indian Curios 


SPEAR, 15 ARROWHEADS. BIRDPOINT. SCRAPER 
99e. Hammer, Hoe, Lance 98c, Sealping knife, Warpoint, 
Drill 97¢. Tomahawk $1.00. Gempoint 38c. Black Onyx 











ad | 


observer. 


Gempoint $1.00, Poison Arrowheads, 5 Warpoints, 5 Game- 
points 99c. Celt, Arrowmakers-stone, Fisharrow $1.88 
Gorget 66c¢. Fine Bannerstones, Pipes, Discoidals, Pen- 
dants, Pottery, Photographic List 10c. R. Hetke, Rutland 
Illinois. 2-6 
RARE INDIAN CURIOS. Stone Age relics. ‘‘Every- 
thing Indian.’’ Indian drum, $3.00. Catalogue and 
birehbark canoe, 25¢. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L.. 
Harbor Springs, Michigan. 11-6 | 
FINE SELECTED ARROWHEADS, $1.00 doz Nice 
Arrowheads, $.50 doz. Damaged Arrowheads, $.25 doz. 
Postage extra. we C. Chambers, Harvard, Il. 
INDIAN RELICS. Beadwork, Coins, Curios. Catalog and 
Arrowhead, 6c. . Vernon _Lemley, Northbranch, Kansas 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each film developed— 
a professional enlargement painted in oils and eight 
Gloss-tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not to fade, 





25c. Super Quality—Speedy Service—Satisfaction or 
money refunded. LA CROSSE FILM COMPANY, Ja 
Crosse, Wis. 2-6 





FELLOW SPORTSMEN: We develop and print any size 

Kodak Film and make you one 5x7 Enlargement of the 
best negative for only 25c (coin). Reprints 3c each 
Glossy Enlargements 5x7, 10c each or three for 25c. Good 
work, prompt service. La Crosse Film Service, La Crosse 
Wisconsin. 2-6 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double-weight pro- 











fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. Rays Photo ‘Service 
La Crosse, Wis. ee Aug. '35 
FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY Size, 25¢ coin, including 2 
enlargements. Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Crosse, Wis. 2-4 








Archery Equipment 





EVERYTHING FOR ARCHERY—Accurate arrows—$2.60 
doz. 4%’ Indian bow and 3 arrows—$1.00. 6'0” bow— 
$2.60. My archery lessons (25c) teach you to shoot a 
bow like a rifle. I. H. BAKER, RUTLAND, VT. 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mil! run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 








Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Yew bow staves Cedar shafts, finished tackle. Hobson 
Lyons, Oregon. 


It's Fun to Tie Flies 


(Continued from page 52) 


In tying a wet fly, pursue the same course 
as above until the point of attaching the 
hackle feather is reached. At that point 
tie the hackle on at the tip rather than at 
the butt and wind it on before the wings 
are attached. The wings are attached 
the same manner except that they ar 
curved back over the body and it 
necessary to pass the tying thread betwee: 
the two wings. Simply wind it up to th 
eye and secure. 

Wingless flies, or hackles, are tied in th 
same manner as above. Simply omit the 
wings. 

If you wish to stripe the fly body wit 
a feather (palmer hackle) instead of tinsel 
tie in a hackle feather by the tip at the 
point where the tinsel stripe would ordi- 
narily be attached and wind it forward in 
the same manner. 

In tying bi-visibles, a body material may 
or may not be used, but two hackle feat! 
ers are attached by the tips at the hook 
bend, the two tips projecting to form a 
tail. The hackles are then wound up the 
hook shank to a point behind the eye t 
will allow for the addition of a few turns 
of a white hackle instead of wings. 

For two-colored bodies, simply atta 
the first color at the bend and wind on as 
much as needed. Then attach the 
color and complete the body. 

Always remember in tying in a materi: 
to the hook, it doesn’t pay to be stingy wit! 
the short end. In other words don't tr 
to tie a piece of material of any kind t 
the hook shank at the absolute end oi th 
piece, but leave a little bit sticking out 
It will be wrapped under and concealed 
anyway and will be made more secur: 

Now get out your materials. Your first 
flies may not be perfect, but they’ll improve 
Once you find out how to handle the thread, 
you'll have learned all that even a pro- 
fessional fly tyer could show you. After 
that it is a matter of plain old practice 


Color Doesn't Make 
a Bird Dog 


iS un- 


hat 
Hat 


secone 


(Continued from page 63) 
is not only a dead shot and thorough 
woodsman, he knows the habits of up 


land game birds better than anyone ve 
I've ever met and is a really remarkab! 
In shooting over Irish caaees 
this man has noticed repeatedly that birds 
seem to lie unusually well for the red 
dogs. The reason, as he has thought 

out, is this: When a grouse sees a w! 
or partly white dog working through the 
brush, the bird knows that a man with a 
gun is in his wake. But, when this same 
bird sees a red animal that looks like a 


s¢ 


ste 


| dog doing the same thing, the case is dil- 





ferent. The bird knows, or thinks he 
knows, no man is anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood, because the Irish setter looks 
like a fox, and foxes, as a general thing, 
don’t go pottering about when men ar 
around. 

I don’t claim this theory is gospel, bu 
I do say it’s sensible and worth a thoroug 
checking-up. I’ve tried to check up 
it myself and can honestly say I belie 
my friend has hit the bullseye. 

I hold no brief for or against any <« 


or combination of colors any man ma} 
choose for his gun dog. But I do sa) 
that, if you happen to admire the gor 
ious red coat of the Irishman or the rch. 
lustrous black of the Gordon or black 


pointer, don’t let the big bad wolf of color 
frighten you. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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The difference between day and night! 

























On literally millions of oc- 
casions—in every corner of the 
globe —when a strong bright 
light is necessary, Eveready 
means “the difference between 
day and night.” Eveready 
Batteries are ALWAYS fresh 
when you buy them. The 
“Date-Line” is your guarantee 
of this freshness. The next 
time you purchase batteries, 
look for the ** Date-Line.”’ Your 
Dealer sells Eveready Batteries 
so fast that they are always 
FRESH on his shelves... 
“Packaged Electricity at its best.” 
NATIONALCARBON CoMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union C arbide [qq and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS & BATTERIES 


This “DATE-LINE” 
tells you 
they’re 
FRESH |e 


BATTERY 





This picture 
for framing— 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. Dept. H 
Room 1328, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find ten cents (in coin or stamps) for which send mea color-reproduction of 
this Frances Tipton Hunter painting, suitable for framing. 

I have checked your questions below: 
. aa , Who generally buys the flashlight batteries for your family? (Please check) 
ion of this painting (devoid CO MAN [1 WOMAN C0 BOY (under 18 yrs. of age) C GIRL (under 18 yrs. of age) 
of advertising matter) will be 
' to youif you will fill out the 
pon herewith, and mail it to us Dijin 


4 beautiful 10"x 14" color-repro- 


Name 








1 ten cents in coin or stamps. 


City 
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ARE THEY BETTER: 


HARD BULLET,, 
Greater accuracy 
greater striking fa 


SPECIAL LUBR 
CANT... withstand 
all temperatures, Pn 
vents leading. 


.-- Built like big gam 
cartridges to seali 
extra power. 


HI-SPEEDS strike harder 


K LEAN BORE 


100 yards away than ordinary .22’s right at the 


muzzle...EXTRA POWER AT NO EXTRA COST! 


OU'LL marvel at the new way your 
Y am performs when you load it with 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. If you had the 
instruments for measuring the extra speed, 
reach and smash, you'd find this amaz- 
ing fact: Kleanbore Hi-Speeds hit with more 
energy 100 yards from your gun than ordi- 
nary .22's right at the muzzle! 

Think what this means. Less sight ad- 
justment because the Hi-Speed bullet 
travels faster and flatter. Cer- 
tainly quicker getaway, and 


that means less time for ver- 


And you can take /onger shots, with con- 
fidence of a hit each time. Greater accu- 
racy, greater range, greater speed, greater 
striking force—aren’t these worth find- 
ing out about? 

And that’s easy. Just stop at your deal- 
er’s. He'll show you these speed kings 
of all .22’s—the only .22’s built with a 
solid brass case just like big game car- 
tridges! Now ask him the price—and be 

prepared for the most amaz- 


Remington ing fact of all—KLEAN- 


BORE HI-SPEED .22’s 
COST YOU NO MORE! 





PATENTED K 
BORE PRIMING. 


Non-mercuric— 


barrel cleaning 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS...You owe itto 
shooting skill to know all the facts about Klean 
the ammunition that absolutely banishes barrel cle 


So write to us and we'll send you the st 
pendable ammunition that cleans up o 


y ort 


small-bore rifle ranges every year. We'll als 
folders on world-famous Remington rifles. Just 


type and caliber you are interested in. Re 
Company, Inc., 822 Barnum Avenue, Brid 


.22 Hi-Speed Lubricated 
Short... Long... Long Rifle 


minand small gametoescape. 


22 Regular Hollow nt Lub. 


.22 Hi-Speed Hollow Point Lub : 
Short ... Long ... Long Rift 


Short... Long... Long Rifle 


22 Regular Lubricated 


Short... Long... Long Rifle 





